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T  O    T  HE 
RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

JOHN,  Earl  of  BUTE, 

GROOM    of  the   STOLE 

TO      HIS 

Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  WALES. 


Mv  LORD, 

TH  E  generous  concern  you  were  pleafed 
to  exprefs  for  the  anxieties  of  a  young 
Author,  then  wholly  unknown  to  your 
JLordfhip,   and  trembling  for  his  fir  ft  attempt 
towards    "  the   graveft,    moraleft,    and  molt 
A  2  "  pro- 


iv          DEDICATION. 

<£  profitable  of  all  poems,"  as  Milton  calls  a 
Tragedy,  was  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  a 
mind  truly  great,  and  endued  with  thofe 
fine  feelings  which  are  the  ornaments  of  even 
greatnefs  itfelf.  To  this  your  innate  partiality 
for  every  endeavour  in  the  polite  arts  I  muft 
afcribe  it,  that  the  following  fcenes  met  with 
an  early  approbation  from  your  Lordfhip  j  an 
approbation  that  was  at  once  the  author's  pride, 
and  his  ftrongeft  aflurance  of  fuccefs. 

The  Public  have  indeed  very  far  outgone  my 
moft  fanguine  hopes,  in  their  reception  of  this 
piece  :  but  now,  my  Lord,  T'he  Orphan  has 
another  fevere  trial  to  go  through  j  he  muft  ad- 
venture into  the  world,  unaflifted  by  the  advan- 
tages of  reprefentation  :  he  muft  enter  your 
Lordmip's  clofet,  and  there  ftand  the  examina- 
tion of  the  moft  accurate  criticifm.  InMetideT- 
cendat  judicis  aures.  This  cannot  but  be  an 
alarming  circumftance  to  a  writer  fully  confci- 
ous  of  his  own  inability  ;  who  has  not  been  able 
entirely  to  pleafe  even  his  own  tafte  j  who  de- 
fpairs  of  fatisfying  others  of  a  more  exalted 

relifli 


ONT 

D  E  D       ,    A  T  I  O  N.  v 

relifh  in  the  arts,  and  therefore  craves  at  your 
Lordfhip's  hands  that  protection  to  his  induftry, 
which  he  is  aware  cannot  be  granted  to  his 
merjtf 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  trueft 
refpecl:,  and  mofl  grateful  acknowlegement, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lord/hip's 
Moft  obliged, 
and  moft  devoted 
humble  fervant, 


Lincoln's  Inn, 
April   30,  1759. 


ARTHUR   MURPHY. 


PROLOGUE. 

By   WILLIAM   WHITEHEAD,  E% 
POET-LAUREAT. 

Spoken     by   Mr.    H  O  L  L  A  N  D. 

fNOUGH  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Th'  exhausted  Jlort 
Of  cither  nation  now  can  charm  m  more : 
Hv'n  adventitious  helps  in  vain  we  try. 
Our  triumphs  Innguifi  in  the  public  eye; 
Jfncl  grave  proccffions,  mufically  Jlozv, 
Here  pajs  unheeded, — as  a  Lord  Mayor's  Jhew. 

On  eagle  wings  the  poet  of  to-night 
fcan  for  fi  eJJ)  virtues  to  we  fource  of  light y 
'To  China's  eajlern  realms  :  and  boldly  bears 
Confucius'  morals  to  Britannia's  ears, 
jfcccpt  th'  imported  bocn  ;  as  ecchoing  Greece 
JReceiv'tl  from  wand'ring  chiefs  her  golden  fleece  ; 
]$or  onfv  richer  Ly  the  fpods  become, 
But  praife  th'  advent' 'rous  youth,  who  brings  them  bcme. 

One  dubious  charafter,  -we  c-wn,  he  draws, 
ji  patriot  zealous  in  a  monarch' s  caufe  ! 
JV/f«r  is  the  tcjk  the  "Varying  hand  to  guide., 
jfn/l  teach  the  L  lending  colours  to  divide  ; 
Wljere^  rainbow-like,  th'  encroaching  tints  invade 
Each  ether's  bounds,  and  mingle  Kgft  with  Jhade. 

If  then,  (ifjidtotv.s  to  obtain  his  ct:J, 
1  cu  f:rd  too  far  the  Jnbjcfl's  zeal  extend  \ 
Jf  vntl'iji'mg uijh'd  loyalty  prevails 
Where  nature  firinks,  and  jirong  affcfticn  fails, 
0/7  China's  tenets  cl.-arg£  the  fond  mi/take^ 
jfntl  jpare  his  error  for  bis  Virtue's  jak». 

Ft' cm  nailer  motives  our  atiepttnce  fprings, 
Per  Britain  knows  no  Right    Dii'hu-  in  Kings  ; 
¥"  m  frctilwis  choice  that  boa/ft  d  n<'l:t  arcjc, 
A-'d  ihro1  eaih  lir,f  f>  oni  freedom's  chsice  it  ^ws. 
•••,  fz.'itfiJMtriy  joni'd,  the  throve  maintains ; 
•'/i  Peewit's  HEARTS  OUR  MONARCH  reigns. 

EPI- 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken    by  Mrs.     Y  A  T  E  S. 


-   \ 


CT*H  R  O'  Jive  long  a£ls  Tve  wore  my  figbing  facet 

~*~    Confnd  by  critic  laws  to  time  and  plate  ; 

Yet  that  once  done,  I  ramble  as  I  pleafe, 

Cry  London  Hoy  !  and  whijk  oer  land  and  fea 

—  Ladies,  excufe  my  drefs — 'tis  true  Chinefe. 
Thust   quit  of  hufoand,  death,  and  tragic  ftraiti 
Let  us  enjoy  our  dear  fmall  talk  again. 

How  coud  this  bard  fuccefsful  hope  to  prove  ? 
So  many  heroes,  —  and  not  one  in  love  ! 
No  fuitor  here  to  talk  of  flames  that  thrill ; 

To  fay  the  civil  thing "  Tour  eyes  fo  kill!" 

No  ravijher,  to  force  us to  our  will  / 

You've  feen  their  eaftern  virtues,  patriot  paffians, 
And  now  for  fomething  of  thejr  tafte  and  fa/hions. 

0  Lord!  that's  charming cries  my  Lady  Fidget, 

1  long  to  know  it Do  the  creatures  <vi]it  $ 

Dear  Mrs.  Tales,  do,  tell  us  -, Well,  how  is  it  ? 

Firfl,  as  to  beauty  — —  Set  your  hearts  aj  reft  — 
They're  all  broad  foreheads,  and  pigs  eyet  at  befl. 
And  then  they  lead  fuch  ji  range.,  fuch  formal  lives  !  — 
—A  little  more  at  home  than  Englijh  wives : 
Left  the  poor  things  Jhoud  roam,  and  prove  untrue, 
They  all  are  crippled  in  the  tiney  Jhoe. 
A  hopeful  fcheme  to  keep  a  wife  from  madding  ! 

—  We  pinch  our  feet,  and  yet  are  ever  gadding. 
Then  they've  no  cards,  no  routs,  ne'er  take  their  flinfa 
And  pin-money  is  an  unheard-of  thing  ! 

Then  how  d'ye  think  they  write  ? You  II  ne'er  divine 

From  top  to  bottom  down  in  one  jlrait  line.                         [Mimicfet, 
We  ladies,  w!:en  our  flames  we  camot  finotbert' 
Write  letters — from  one  corner  to  another.                          [Mimicks. 
One  mode  there  is,  in  which  both  climes  agree  ;  ~\ 

I  fcarcc  can  tell 'Moagji  friends  then  let  it  be C 

—  The  cremtures  love  to  cheat  as  well  as  we.  j 
But  blefs  rny  wits  !  Tve  quite  forgot,  thq  bard—. - 

A  civil  foul .' :—  By  me  he  fends  this  card 

"  Prefents  refpefts  —  to  ev'ry  lady  here 

"  Hopes  for  the  honor of  a  f.ngle  fear." 

The  critics  then  will  throw  their  dirt  in  vain, 
One  drop  from  you  will  wajb  out  ev'ry  jlain. 

Acquaints  you (now  the  man  is  paji  his  fright) 

He  holds  his  rout,  —  and  here  he  keeps  bis  night. 

Aflures  you  all  a  welcome  kind  and  hearty, 

Tht  ladies  jball  flay  crvwns—  and  there's  the  /hilling  party. 

[Points  to^he  upper  galleryl 


Dramatis  Perfonse. 


Ti  MURK  AN,  Emperor  of  7 

the  Tartars, 

OCTAR,  a  Tartar  General, 
ZAMTI,  a  Mandarine, 
ETAN,  educated  as  his  Son, 
HAMET,  a  youthful  Cap- 7 

tive, 
MORAT,  a  faithful  friends 

of  Zamti,  J 

MIRVAN,  a  Chinefe    inl 
the  Tartar's  fervice,  fe-  > 
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cretly  a  friend  of  Zamti, 
ORASMING,  1  Two  con 
ZIMVENTI,  1  fpirators, 


Mr.  HAVARD. 

Mr.  BRANSBY. 
Mr.  GARRICK. 
Mr.  MOSSOP. 

Mr.  HOLLAND. 
Mr.  BURTON. 

Mr.  DAVIES. 

Mr.  PACKER. 
Mr.  AUSTIN. 


MANDANE,  Zamti's  wife,       Mrs.  YATES. 


Meflenger,  Guards,    &c. 


SCENE,    PEKIN,    Capital  of  CHINA, 


THE 

ORPHAN  of  CHINA. 


A    C    t      I. 

Enter  MANDANE  and  MikvAN» 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 

,  never;  Mirvan,  never—  -ftill  this 

heart 

Muft  throb  with  ceafelefs  woe  — 
k.    JHt  All-gracious  heav'n  ! 

.  ^^^w  ^^?  Will  not  this  palace  drench'd  in 

*}F  **•    A?  ^flr      •**  .   *• 

gore  ;  the  crown 
Of  China's  kings  fix'd  on  the  Tartar's  brow  ; 
Will  not  a  tracl  of  twenty  years  in  bondage  ! 
Ah  !  will  not  thefe  fuffice,  without  frefh  caufe 
Of  bitter  anguiili  in  Mandane's  bread  ?  — 

MIRVAN. 

Better  fupprefs  thefe  unavailing  tears, 
This  fruitlefs  flood  of  grief.  — 

B  MANDANE, 
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M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
It  will  not  be  — 

Ev'n  mid'ft  the  horrors  of  this  difmal  hour, 
When  fate  has  all  transferr'd  from  loft  Cathai 
To  vile  barbarian  hands ;  —  in  fuch  an  hour 
This  heart,  revolting  from  the  public  caufe, 
Bleeds  from  a  private  fource  j  bleeds  for  the  woes 
That  hang  o'er  Zamti's  houfe  — 

M  I  R  V  A  N. 
Alas !  Mandane, 

Amidft  the  gen'ral  wreck,  who  does  not  feel 
The  keen  domeflic  pang  ? 

MANDANE. 
Yes,  all.— We  all 

Muft  feel  the  kindred-touch  ;  — daily  the  cries 
Of  widows,  orphans,  father,  fon,  and  brother 
In  vain  are  fent  to  heav*n  •,  —  the  wafteful  rage 
Of  thefe  barbarians,  —  thefe  accurs'd  invaders,  — - 
Burns  with  increafing  fire  ;  —  the  thunder  ftill 
Rolls  o'er  our  heads,  threatning  with  hideous  crafh 
To  fall  at  once,  and  bury  us  in  ruin. 

M  I  R  V  A  N. 
And  quickly  fall  it  muft  !  —  The  hand  of  heav'n 

Weighs  this  great  empire  down. 

MANDANE. 
Nay,  tax  not  heav'n  ! 
Almighty  juftice  never  bares  it's  arm 
'Gainft  innocence  and  truth.  —  'Tis  Timurkan, 
That  fell  barbarian  —  that  infatiate  waller  — • 
May  curfes  blaft  the  Tartar  !  —  he  —  'tis  he 
Has  bore  down  all,  and  ftill  his  flaught'ring  fword 
In  yonder  field  of  death,  where  Corea's  troops 
Made  their  laft  ftand  for  liberty  and  China, 
Crimfons  the  land  with  blood.  —  This  battle  loft, 
Oh!  then  farewel  to  all. — But,  Mirvan,  fay, 
How  came  the  tidings  ? . 

MIRVAN. 
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MIRVAN. 
From  yon  lofty  tow'r, 

As  my  eyes,  draining  tow'rd  the  diftant  plain, 
Sent  forth  an  anxious  look,  thro*  clouds  of  duft 
The  favage  bands  appear'd  ;  the  weftern  fun 

Gleam'd  on  their  burnifh'd  helms-, andfoon  a 

fhout 

From  the  glad  multitude  proclaim'd  th'approach 
Of  Timurkan  -,  elated  with  new  conqueft, 
The  tyrant  comes,  and  where  his  wrath  will  flop 
Heav'n  only  knows. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 

Oh !  there  — there  lies  the  thought 
At  which  imagination  ftarts,  appalPd 
With  horror  at  the  fcene  her  bufy  workings 
Have  colour'd  to  my  fight  —  there  lies  the  thought 
That  wakens  all  a  mother's  fears  —  alas  ! 

I  tremble  for  my  fon 

MIRVAN. 

Your  fon !  —  kind  heav'n ! 

Have  you  notcheck'd  his  ardour? — with  your  tears, 
Your  foft  authority,  reftrain'd  the  hero 
From  the  alarms  of  war  ? 

MANDANE. 
Alas,  good  Mirvan, 

Thou  little  know'ft  his  danger  —  but  that  truth 
Muft  never  pafs  thefe  lips.  — 

MIRVAN. 
I  hope  Mandane 

Poubts  not  my  honed  zeal  —  full  well  you  know 
I  bear  this  tyrant  deep  and  mortal  hate  ; 
That  under  him  I  lift,  and  wear  this  garb 
In  hopes  that  fome  occafion  may  arrive, 
When  I  may  (hike  an  unexpected  blow, 
And  do  my  country  right. 

B   2,  MANDANE. 
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M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Thy  loyalty, 

Thy  truth,  and  honour  have  been  ever  fpotlefs. 
Befides  thy  wrongs,  thy  countlefs  wrongs,  the  wounds 
He  gave  your  injur'd  family  and  name,  — 

M  I  R  V  A  N. 
Alas !  thofe  wounds  muft  dill  lie  bleeding  here, 

Untented  by  the  hand  of  time Not  all 

His  lenient  arts,  his  favours  heap'd  upon  me, 
Shall  cool  the  burning  anguifh  of  my  foul. 
"What  he,  that  (lew  my  father !  dragg'd  my  filler, 
Blooming  in  years,  to  his  detefted  bed  ! 
Yes,  tyrant,  yes; — thy  unextinguim'd  foe 
Dwells  in  this  bofom. — Surely  then  to  me 
Mandane  may  reveal  her  griefs — her  wrongs 
Will  add  new  fuel  to  my  hidden  fires, 
And  make  them  burn  more  fiercely. • 

MANDANE. 

Urge  no  more 

My  woes  muft  reft  conceaPd — yet  mould  the  tyrant 
.  Learn  from  the  captives  of  yon  vanquim'd  hoft, 
That  China's  Orphan  breathes  the  vital  air, 
And  to  himfelf  unknown  within  his  breaft 
Unconfcious  bears  the  gen'rous  glowing  flame 
Of  all  the  virtues  of  his  royal  line  ; 
Oh !  mould  they  know  that  the  dear  youth  furvives, 
That  for  his  righteous  caufe  this  war  began, 
Their  fury  then  would  kindle  to  a  blaze, 
Might  wrap  the  world  in  flames,  and  in  the  ruin 
My  blamelefs  fon  might  perifh. 
MIRVAN. 
Seek  not  thus 

To  multiply  the  ills  that  hover  round  you  -„ 
Nor  from  the  ftores  of  bufy  fancy  add 
New  fhafts  to  fortune's  quiver. — Zamti's  care 
Hath  ftill  deceiv'd  fufpicion's  wakeful  eye  j 

And 
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And  o'er  the  mandarine  his  manners  pure, 
And  facred  function  have  diffus'd  an  air 
Of  venerable  awe,  which  e'en  can  teach 
Thefe  northern  foes  to  foften  into  men. 

MANDANE. 

Yes,  Mirvan,  yes — Religion  wears  a  mien 
In  Zamti's  perfon  fo  feverely  mild, 
That  the  fierce  Scythian  refts  upon  his  fpear, 
And  wonders  what  he  feels.— -  Such  is  the  charm 
Of  heart-felt  virtue  ;  fuch  is  nature's  force 
That  fpeaks  abroad,  and  in  rude  northern  hearts 
Can  (lamp  the  image  of  an  awful  God. 
From  that  fource  fprings  fome  hope:— Wretch  that 

I  am! 

Hope  idly  flutters  on  my  trembling  tongue, 
While  melancholy  brooding  o'er  her  wrongs, 
Lays  wafte  the  mind  with  horror  and  defpair. 

— What  noife  is  that  ? 

MIRVAN. 
Compofe  this  ftorm  of  grief  5 

In  ev'ry  found  your  fancy  hears  the  Tartar 

Your  hufband  this  way  bends 

MANDANE. 
Celeftial  pow'rs ! 
What  lab'ring  fighs  heave  in  his  bread  ? what 

terror 

Rolls  in  the  patriot's  eye  ?  —  hafle,  Mirvan,  hence ; 
Again  look  out ;  gather  the  flying  news, 
And  let  me  know  each  circumftance  of  ruin. 

[Exit  Mirvan. 

Enter  ZA.MTI. 

MANDANE. 
Zamti  I 

ZAMTI. 
Mandane !  — 

B  3  MAN- 
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MANDANE. 
Ah !  what  haft  thou  feen  ? 

What  haft  thou  heard  ?— tell  me, — has  fate  decreed 
The  doom  of  China ! 

ZAMTI. 

China  is  no  more  ;  — 
The  eaftern  world  is  loft —  this  mighty  empire 
Falls  with  the  univerfe  beneath  the  ftroke 
Of  favage  force  —  falls  from  its  tow'ring  hopes  ; 
For  ever,  ever  fall'n ! 

MANDANE. 
Yet  why,  ye  pow'rs ! 

Why  mould  a  tyrant,  train'd  to  luft  and  murder, 
A  lawlefs  ravager  from  favage  wilds, 
Where  chearful  day  ne'er  dawns,  but  low'ring  heav'n 
For  ever  rolls  a  turbulence  of  clouds  ; 
Why  mould  a  monfter  thus  ufurp  the  world, 
And  trample  fair  fimplicity  from  ill 

Beneath  his  ruffian  feet  ? 

ZAMTI.       . 
Far  hence,  Mandane, 

Thofe  happy  days,  alas !  are  fled,  when  peace 
Here  nurs'd  her  blooming  olives,  and  med  round 

Her  foft'ring  influence. In  vain  the  plan1 

Of  facreu  laws,  by  hoary  elders  taught, 
Laws  founded  on  the  bafe  of  public  weal, 
Gave  leflbns  to  the  world.-         In  vain  Confucius 
Unlocked  his  radiant  ftores  of  moral  truth  ; 
In  vain  bright  fcience,  and  each  tender  mufe, 

Beam'd  ev'ry  elegance  onrpolifh'd  life 

Barbarian  pow'r  prevails.  -= — Whate'er  our  fages 

taught, 

Or  geaius  could  infpire,  muft  fade  away, 
And  each  fair  virtue  wither  at  the  blaft 
Of  northern  domination. 
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M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Fatal  day ! 

More  fatal  e'en  than  that,  which  firft  beheld 
This  race  accurs'd  within  thefe  palace  walls, 
Since  hope,  that  balm  of  wretched  minds,  is  now 
Irrevocably  loft. 

2  A  M  T  I. 

Name  not  the  day 

Which  faw  this  city  fack'd — frefli  ftream  my  eyes, 
Frefh  bleeds  my  heart,  whene'er  the  fad  idea 
Comes  o'er  my  tortur'd  mind.  — Why,  cruel  pow'rs ! 
Why  in  that  moment  could  not  Zamti  fall  ? 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 

Thy  fanclity,  the  fymbol  of  thy  God, 
Made  ev'n  the  conqueror  fufpend  his  blow, 

And  murmur  foft  humanity. High  heav'n 

Protected  thee  for  its  own  great  defigns  ; 
To  lave  the  royal  child,  the  new-born  babe, 
From  the  dire  (laughter  of  his  ancient  line. 

ZAMTI. 

Yes,  my  Mandane,  in  that  hour  of  carnage, 
For  purpofes  yet  in  the  womb  of  time, 

I  was  reierv'd. -I  was  ordain*d  to  fave 

The  infant  boy  ;  the  dear,  the  precious  charge, 
The  laft  of  all  my  kings ;  —  full  twenty  years 
I've  hid  him  from  the  world  and  from  himfelrV 

And  now  I  fwear Kneel  we  together  here, 

While  in  this  dreadful  paufe  our  fouls  renew 

Their  folemn  purpofe. Both  kneel. 

Thou  all-gracious  Being, 
Whofe  tutelary  care  hath  watch'd  the  fate 
Of  China's  Orphan,  who  haft  taught  his  fteps 
The  paths,  of  fafety,  (till  envelop  him 
In  fev'nfold  nighr,  till  your  own  hour  is  come  ; 
Till  your  flow  jnftice  fee  the  dread  occalion 
To  rouie  his  ibul,  and  bid  him  walk  abroad 

B  4  Vicegerent 
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Vicegerent  of  your  pow'r ; — and  if  thy  fervant, 
Or  this  his  foft  afibciate,  ere  defeat 
By  any  word  or  deed  the  great  defign, 
Then  fcrait  may  all  your  horrible  difpleafure 
Be  launch'd  upon  us  from  your  red  right  arm, 
And  in  one  ruin  dalh  us  both  together, 
The  blafled  monuments  of  wrath  : 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
That  here 

Mandane  vows  ne'er  to  betray  his  caufe, 
Be  it  enroll'd  in  the  records  of  heav'n ! "    Both  rife-. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

And  now  my  heart  more  lightly  beats ;  methinks 
With  ftrength  redoubled  I  can  meet  the  fhock 
Of  adverfe  fate. 

MANDANE. 

And  lo  |  the  trial  comes 

For  fee  where  Etan  mourns — See  where  the  youth. 
Unknowing  of  the  ftorm  that  gathers  o'er  him, 
Brings  fome  new  tale  of  woe. 

Enter  ETAN. 

ETAN. 

My  honour'd  father, 

And  you,  my  helplefs  mother,-*— ah  !  where  now, 
Illuftrious  wretched  pair,  where  will  ye  fly  ? 
Where  will  your  miferies  now  find  a  fhelter  ? 
Z  A  M  T  I. 

In  virtue 1  and  this  dear  faithful  womana 

We  afk  no  more. 

MANDANE. 

Ah  !  quickly,  Etan,  fay 

What  means  that  pallid  look  ?  —  what  new  event 

Brings  on  the  work  of  fate  ? 

ZAMTI, 
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z  A  M  T  i. 
Say,  does  the  tyrant 

Return  unglutted  yet  with  blood  ? 

ETAN. 
He  does ; 

Ey'n  now  his  triumph  moves  within  the  gates 
In  dread  barbaric  pomp  :  —  the  iron  fwarms 
Of  Hyperboreans  troop  along  the  ftreets, 
Reeking  from  flaughter ;  while,  from  gazing  crowds 
Of  their  dire  countrymen,  an  uproar  wild 
Of  joy  ferocious  thro*  th'aftonifh'd  air 
Howls  like  a  northern  tempeft  :  —  O'er  the  reft, 
Proud  in  fuperior  eminence  of  guilt, 
The  tyrant  rides  fublime. — Behind  his  car 
The  refufe  of  the  fword,  a  captive  train 
Difplay  their  honeft  fears,  and  gnafh  their  teeth 
With  rage  and  defperation. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Cruel  fate ! 

ETAN. 

With  thefe  a  youth,  diftinguifh'd  from  the  reft, 
Proceeds  in  fullen  march. —  Heroic  fire 
Glows  in  his  cheek,  and  from  his  flaming  eye 

Beams  amiable  horror. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
What  of  this  youth  ?  — 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Be  not  alarm'cj,  Mandane — What  of  him  ? 

ETAN. 

On  him  all  eyes  were  fix'd  with  eager  gaze, 
As  if  their  fpirits,  ftruggling  to  come  forth, 
Would  ftrain  each  vifual  nerve, — while  thro*  the 

crowd 

A  bufy  murmur  ran  —  "  If  fame  fay  right, 
"  Beneath  that  habit  lurks  a  prince  j  the  laft 

Of 
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"  Of  China's  race." — The  rumour  fprcads  abroad 
From  man  to  man  ;  and  all  with  loud  acclaim 
Denounce  their  vengeance  on  him. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Ha  !  what  fay'ft  thou,  Etan  ? 
Heav'ns  how  each  blackening  hour  in  deeper  horror 
Comes  charg'd  with  woe  1 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

It  cannot  be. — Ye  vain, 

Ye  groundlefs  terrors  hence.  Afidt. 

MANDANE. 
My  honoured  lord, 

Thofe  eyes  upturned  to  heav'n,  alas !  in  vain, 
Declare  your  inward  conflict. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Lov'd  Mandanc, 

I  prithee  leave  me—- but  a  moment  leave  me. — 
Heed  not  the  workings  of  a  fickly  fancy, 
Wrought  on  by  ev'ry  popular  report. 
Thou  know 'ft  with  Morat  I  convey'd  the  infant 
Far  as  the  eaftern  point  of  Corea's  realm  ; 
There  where  no  human  trace  is  feen,  no  found 
Aflails  the  ear,  fave  when  the  foaming  furge 
Breaks  on  the  fhelving  beach,  that  there  the  youth 
Might  mock  their  bufy  fearch. — Then  check  thy 

fears 

Retire,  my  love,  awhile  -,  I'll  come  anon, — 
And  fortify  thy  foul  with  firm  refolve, 
Becoming  Zamti's  wife. 

MANDANE. 
Yes,  Zamti's  wife 

Shall  never  act  unworthy  of  her  lord. 
Then  hence  I'll  go,  and  fatisfy  each  doubt 
This  youthful  captive  raifcs  in  my  heart, 

Quick 
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Quick  panting  with  its  fears. — And  O  ye  pow'rs! 
Protect  my  fon,  my  hufband,  and  my  king ! 

[Exit  Mandane. 

ZAMTI  and  ETAN. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Come  hither,  Etan  —  thou  perceiv'ft  the  toils 
That  now  incircle  me  — — 

ETAN. 
Alas !  too  well 

I  fee  th'impending  (torm. — But  furely,  fir, 
Should  this  young  captive  prove  the  royal  Orphan, 
You'll  never  own  th 'important  truth.         . 

ZAMTI. 

Dream  not,  young  man, 
To  ftand  fecure,  yet  blooming  into  life, 
"While  vengeance  hovers  o'er  your  father's  head. 
The  Hock  once  fall'n,  each  fcyon  muft  decay. 

ETAN. 

Then  let  me  perifii  •, witnefs  for  me,  heav'n. 

Could  Etan's  fall  appeafe  the  tyrant's  wrath, 
A  willing  victim  he  would  yield  his  life, 
And  afk  no  greater  boon  of  heav'is. 

ZAMTI. 
This  zeal 
So  fervid  in  a  ftranger's  caufe 

ETA  N. 
A  ftranger !  he  ! 

My  king  a  ilranger  I  —  Sir,  you  never  meant  it  — 
Perhaps  you  would  explore  the  fiery  feed* 
Of  Etan's  temper,  ever  prompt  to  blaze 
At  honour's  facred  name.  —  Perifh  the  man, 
Who,  when  his  country  calls  him  TO  defend 
The  rights  of  human  kind,  or  bravely  die, 

Who 
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Who  then  to  glory  dead  can  fhrink  aghaft, 
And  hold  a  council  with  his  abje<5b  fears. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Thefe  tow'rings  of  the  foul,  alas !  are  vain. 
I  know  the  Tartar  well  —  fhould  I  attempt 
By  any  virtuous  fraud  to  veil  the  truth, 
His  lion- rage  again  mall  ftalk  abroad, 
Again  fhall  quaff  the  blood  of  innocence ; 
And  for  Zaphimri  all  the  poor  remains 
Of  China's  matrons  and  her  hoary  fires, 
Her  blooming  virgins,  and  her  Jifping  babes, 
Shall  yield  their  throats  to  the  fell  murd'rer's  knife, 
And  all  be  loft  for  ever  • 

ET  AN. 
Then  at  once 

Proclaim  him  to  the  world ;  each  honeft  hand 
"Will  grafp  a  fword,  and,  'midft  the  circling  guards, 
Reach  the  ufurper's  heart — or  mould  they  fail, 
Should  overwhelming  bands  obftruct  the  deed, 
They'll  greatly  dare  to  die !  —  better  to  die 
With  falling  liberty,  than  bafely  lead 
An  ignominious  life.  —  Zaphimri  loft, 
Ne'er  mail  fair  order  dawn,  but  thro'  the  land 
Slav'ry  fhall  clank  her  chains,  and  violation, 
Rapine,  and  murder  riot  at  the  will 
Of  luft  and  lawlefs  pow'r. 

ZAMTI. 

Thou  brave  young  man, 

Indulge  my  fond  embrace  —  thy  lovely  ardor 

It  glads  me  thus  to  fee.  —  To  eafe  at  once 

Thy  gen'rous  fears,  —  the  prince  Zaphimri's  fafe; 

Safe  in  my  guardian  care 

ETAN. 

This  pris'ner,  fir, 
He  does  not  then  alarm  you  ?  — 

ZAMTI. 
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ZAMTL 

No!  from  thence 
I've  nought  to  fear.-  - 

ETAN. 

Oh  !  fir,  inform  your  fon 
Where  is  the  royal  youth  ? 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Seek  not  too  foon 

To  know  that  truth  —  now  I'll  difclofe  the  work, 

The  work  of  vengeance,  which  my  lab'ring  foul 

Has  long  been  fafliioning. — Ev'n  at  this  hour 

Stupendous  ruin  hovers  o'er  the  heads 

Of  this  accurfed  race 

ETAN. 
Ruin! 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

I'll  tell  thee 

When  Timurkan  led  forth  his  favage  bands, 
Unpeopling  this  great  city,  I  then  feiz'd 
The  hour,  to  tamper  with  a  chofen  few, 
Who  have  refolv'd,  when  the  barbarians  lie 
Buried  in  deep  and  wine,  and  hotly  dream 
Their  havock  o'er  again,  —  then,  then,  my  fon, 
In  one  collected  blow  to  burft  upon  'em  ; 
Like  their  own  northern  clouds,  whofe  midnight 

horror 

Impending  o'er  the  world,  at  length  breaks  forth 
In  the  vaunt  lightning's  blaze,  in  ftorms  and  thunder 
Thro'  all  the  red'ning  air,  till  frighted  nature 
Start  from  her  couch,  and  waken  to  a  fcene 
Of  uproar  and  deftruction. 

ETAN. 

Oh!  my  Father, 
The  glorious  enterprize ! 

ZAMTI, 
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Z  A  M  T  I. 

Mark  me,  young  man. — 
Seek  thou  my  friends,  Orafming  and  Zimventi. 
In  the  dim  holy  cloiflers  of  yon  temple 
Thou'lt  find  them  mufing — near  Ofmingti's  tomb 
I  charge  they  all  convene  ;  and  there  do  thou 

Await  my  coming. Bid  them  ne'er  remit 

Their  high  heroic  ardor  ;  — —  let  them  know, 
Whate'er  mail  fall  on  this  old  mould'ring  clay, 
The  tyrant  never  fhall  fubdue  my  mind. 


End  of  tie  Firft  ACT. 
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ACT     II. 

E;zAr  ZAMTI. 

ZAMTI. 

JHT^^^  R  E  A  M  on,  deluded  tyrant ;  yes,  dream  on 
^  D  ^  In  blind  fecurity : — whene'er  high  heav'n 
fejtf^&  Means  to  deftroy,  it  curfes  with  illufion, 

sOLjfejR  With  error  of  the  mind. Yes,  wreak 

thy  fury 

Upon  this  captive  youth  ;• — —whoe'er  he  is, 
If  from  his  death  this  groaning  empire  rife, 
Once  more  itfelf,  refplendent,  rich  in  arts 
That  humanize  the  world, — he  pays  a  debt 
Due  to  his  King,  his  Country,  and  his  God. 
His  father, — wherefoe'er  he  dwell, — in  tears 
Shall  tell  the  glory  on  his  boy  deriv'd  ; 
And  ev'n  his  mother,  'midft  her  matron  mrieks, 
Shall  blels  the  childbed  pang  that  brought  him  forth 
To  this  great  lot^  by  fate  to  few  allow 'd  !  — 
What  would'ft  thou,  Mirvan  ? 

Enter  MIRVAN. 

MIRVAN. 
Eagerly  without, 

A  rev'rend  ftranger  craves  accefs  to  Zamti— - 
His  head  hoary  with  age,  with  galling  tears 
His  eyes  furfus'd  ;  his  ev*ry  look  impatience 

ZAMTI. 
Give  him  admittance        u  [Exit  Mirvan. 

How  my  fpirits  rufh 

Tumultuous 
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Tumultuous  to  my  heart—  what  may  this  mean  ? 
Lo !  where  he  comes 

Enter  Mo  RAT. 

M  O  R  A  T. 
Zamti ! • 

Z  A  M  T  L 

Ha  !— thro*  the  veil 
Of  age, — that  face — that  mien— Morat ! 

M  O  R  A  T. 
Oh!  Zamti, 
Let  me  once  more  embrace  thee— 

Z  A  M  T 1. 

Good  old  man  !  tfhey  embrace. 

But  wherefore  art  thou  here  ?  —  what  of  my  boy  ? 

MORAT. 

Ah !  what  indeed  ? — Ev'n  from  the  ocean's  margin, 
Parch'd  with  the  run,  or  chill'd  with  midnight  damps. 
O'er  hills,  and  rocks,  and  dreary  continents, 
In  vain  I've  follow'd 

ZAMTI. 
Why  didft  let  him  forth  ? 

MORAT. 

Think  not  thy  Morat  urg'd  him  to  the  deed. 
His  valour  was  the  caufe  -,  and  foon  as  fame 
Proclaim'd  the  prince  alive,  the  mighty  din 
Of  preparation  through  all  Corea's  realm 
Alarm'd  his  bread — Indignant  of  controul 
He  burft  his  covert,  and  now,  haplefs  youth  — 

ZAMTI. 
Ah !  —  dead !  —  in  battle  fall'n ! 

MORAT. 
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M  O  R  A  T. 
Alas !  ev'n  now 
He  drags  the  conqu'ror's  chain. « 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Mandane  then 

May  ftill  embrace  her  fon. My  boy  may  live, 

To  know  the  fweets  of  freedom,  e'er  he  die. 

M  O  R  A  T. 

Alas !  the  meafure  of  your  woes  is  full. 
Unconfcious  of  our  frauds,  the  tyrant  thinks 
The  prince  his  pris'ner  in  your  fon. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Ah! Morat! 

MO  RAT. 

Wild  thro'  the  ftreets  the  foe  calls  out  on  Zamti. 
Thee  they  pronounce  the  author  of  this  fraud  ; 
And  on  your  Hamet  threaten  inftant  vengeance. 

ZAMTI. 

There  was  but  this  —  but  this,  ye  cruel  pow'rs, 
And  this  you've  heap'd  upon  me. — Was  it  not 
Enough  to  tear  him  from  his  mother's  arms, 
Doom'd  for  his  prince  to  wander  o'er  the  world  ? 
— Alas  !  what  needed  more  ?  —  Fond  foolifh  eyes, 
Stop  your  unbidden'gufh — tear,  tear  me  piecemeal — 
— No,  I  will  not  complain — but  whence  on  him 
Could  that  fufpicion  glance  ? . 

MORAT. 
This  very  morn, 

E'er  yet  the  battle  join'd,  a  faithful  mefienger, 
Who  thro'  the  friendly  gloom  of  night  had  held 
His  darkling  way,  and  pafs'd  the  Tartar's  camp, 
Brought  me  advices  from  the  Corean  chief, — 
That  foon  as  Hamet  join'd  the  warlike  train, 

His  ftory  he  related. Strait  the  gallant  leader 

C  With 
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With  open  arms  receiv'd  him — knew  him  for  thy 

fon, 

In  fecret  knew  him,  nor  reveal'd  he  aught 
That  touch'd  his  birth. —  But  ftill  the  bufy  voice 
Of  fame,  encreafing  as  fhe  goes,  through  all  the 

ranks 

Babbled  abroad  each  circumftance. — By  thee 
How  he  was  privately  convey'd — Sent  forth 
A  tender  infant  to  be  rear'd  in  folitude, 
A  ftranger  to  himfelf !  —  The  warriors  faw 
With  what  a  graceful  port  he  mov'd  in  arms, 
An  early  hero! — deem'd  him  far  above 
The  common  lot  of  life — deem'd  him  Zaphimri, 
And  all  with  reverential  awe  beheld  him. 
This,  this,  my  Zamti,  reach'd  the  tyrant's  ear, 
And  rifes  into  horrid  proof.-; 

ZAMTI. 
If  fo, 
Oh  !  what  a  facrifice  muft  now  be  made  !       Affa. 

MO  RAT. 
But  when  the  fecret  (hall  be  known  — — 

ZAMTI. 
Oh  !   Mo  rat ! 

Does  thy  poor  bleeding  country  ftill  remain 
Dear  to  thy  heart  ?— Say,  doft  thou  ftill  revere 
That  holy  pow'r  above,  Supreme  of  Beings, 
Miftaken  by  the  Bonzee,  whom  our  fathers 
Worlhipp'd  in  happier  days ! * 

M  O  R  A  T. 
He,  —  only  he 
For  twenty  years  hath  giv'n  me  ftrength  in  exile, 

ZAMTI. 

Then  bending  here,  before  his  awful  throne, 
Swear  what  I  now  unfold,  fhall  ever  lie 
In  facred  filence  wrapp'd.     •       . 

MO  RAT. 
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MORAT. 
I  fwear !  — 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Now  mark  me — - 

Morat^-myfon — (turning  afide.)  Oh!  cruel,  cruel 

tafk, 
To  conquer  nature  while  the  heart-firings  break.— 

M  O  R  A  T. 

Why  heave  thofe  fighs? — and  why  that  burft  of 
grief? 

Z  A  M  T  I; 

My  fon — his  guiltlefa  blood — I  cannot  fpeak  — 

Burfts  into  tears. 
MOR  AT. 

Ha  ! Wilt  thou  fhed  his  blood?— 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Thou  wretched  father ! Half  afide. 

M  O  R  A  T. 

Oh  !  had  you  known  the  virtues  of  the  youth  ; 
His  truth,  his  courage,  his  enlighten'd  mind— 

Z  A  M  1 1. 

I  prithee  urge  no  more — here  nature's  voice 
Speaks  in  fuch  pleadings : — Such  reproaches,  Morat, 
—  Here  in  my  very  heart— gives  woundings  here* 
Thou  can'ft  not  know  — and  only  parents  feel » 

M  O  R  A  T. 
And  wilt  thou,  cruel  in  thy  tears 

Z  A  M  T  I* 
Nay  ceafe, 
In  pity  to  a  father  ceafe — Think,  Morar, 

Think  of  Zaphimri 

M  O  R  A  T. 
Ah  !  hew  fares  the  prince  ? 

C  2  2AMTK 
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z  A  M  T  i. 

He  fares,  my  Morat,  like  a  God  on  earth, 
Unknowing  his  celeftial  origin : 
Yet  quick,  intenfe,  and  burfting  into  action ; 
His  great  heart  labr'ing  with  he  knows  not  what 

Prodigious  deeds ! Deeds,  which  e'er  long  fhali 

rouze, 
Aftonifh,  and  alarm  the  world. 

MORAT. 
What  mean 
Thofe  myftic  founds  ? 

ZAMT  . 
Revenge,  conquefl,  and  freedom  ! -•  • 

MORAT. 
Conqueft  and  freedom  ! 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Ay  !  — Conqueft  and  freedom  ! 
The  midnight  hour  mall  call  a  chofen  band 
Of  hidden  patriots  forth  ;  who,  when  the  foe 
Sinks  down  in  drunken  revelry,  mail  pour 
The  gather'd  rage  of  twenty  years  upon  him, 
And  vindicate  the  eaftern  world. 

MORAT. 
Oh!  Zamti, 
The  news  revives  my  foul.         . 

ZAMTI. 

And  can'ft  thou  think 
To  fave  one  vulgar  life,  that  Zamti  now 
Will  marr  the  vaft  defign  ? — No ;— -  let  him  bleed, 
Let  my  boy  bleed : — In  fuch  a  caufe  as  this 
I  can  refign  my  fon — with  tears  of  joy 
Refign  him, — and  one  complicated  pang 

Shall  wrench  him  from  my  heart. 

The  conqu'ror  comes  !  Warlike  mufic  within. 

This 
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This  is  no  hour  for  parlying Morat,  hence, 

And  leave  me  to  my  fix'd  refolve. 

MORAT. 
Yet  think, 
Think  of  fome  means  to  fave  your  Hamet. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Oh! 

It  cannot  be the  foul  of  Timurkan 

Is  bold  and  ftirring  —  when  occafion  calls, 
He  fprings  aloft,  like  an  expanding  fire, 

And  marks  his  way  with  ruin. Now  he  knows 

Zaphimri  lives,  his  fear  will  make  him  daring 

Beyond  his  former  crimes for  joy  and  riot 

"Which  this  day's  triumph  brings,  remorfelefs  rage 

And  maflacre  fucceed and  all  our  hopes 

Are  blafted,  for  an  unimportant  boy. 

A  fecond  flourifh. 
MORAT. 

That  nearer  found  proclaims  his  dread  approach  — 

Yet  once  more,  Zamti,  think 

ZAMTL 

No  more — I'll  fend 

Thofe  mail  conduct  thee  where  Orafming  lives  — 
There  dwell,  unfeen  of  all. — But,  Morat,  firft 
Seek  my  Mandane.  —  Heav'ns !  —  how  mall  I  bear 
Her  ftrong  impetuofity  of  grief, 
When  me  mall  know  my  fatal  purpofe  ?  — Thou 
Prepare  her  tender  fpirit ;  footh  her  mind, 

fave,  oh!  fave  me  from  that  dreadful  conflict. 

[Exeunt. 
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'Two  large  Folding-gates  m  the  Back-fcene  are 
burjl  open  by  the  Tartars,  and  then  enter 
TI  M  u  K  K  A  N,  with  his  Train. 

TIMURKAN. 

Hail  to  this  regal  dome,  this  glitt'ring  palace! 
Where  this  inventive  race  have  lavifti'd  all 

Their  elegance ; ye  gay  apartments,  hail ! 

Beneath  your  ftoried  roof,  where  mimic  life 
Glows  the  eye,  and  at  the  painter's  touch 
A  new  creation  lives  along  the  walls  ; 
Once  more  receive  a  conqueror,  arriv'd 
From  rougher  fcenes,  where  ftern  rebellion  dar*d 
Draw  forth  his  phalanx  -,  till  this  warlike  arm 
Hurl'd  defolation  on  his  falling  ranks, 
And  now  the  monfter,  in  yon  field  of  death, 
Lies  overwhelm'd  in  ruin. 

OCTAR. 

There  he  fell, 

No  more  to  ftalk  thy  realm  •,  the  eaftern  world 
From  this  aufpicious  day,  beneath  your  feet 
JLies  bound  in  adamantine  chains. 

TIMURKAN. 
Thus  Oftar, 

Shall  Timurkan  difplay  his  conqu'ring  banners, 
From  high  Samarcand's  walls,  to  where  the  Tanais 

Devolves  his  icy  tribute  to  the  fea. 

OCTAR. 
But  fir  ft  this  captive  prince. 

TIMURKAN. 
Yes,  Oftar,  firft 

Zaphimri  gluts  my  rage — bringhim  before  us — firft 
We'll  crufh  the  feeds  of  dark  confpiracy  - 
For  Zamti  —  he,  that  falfe  infidious  flave, 
Shall  dearly  pay  his  treafons. 

I  OCTAR. 
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OCTA  R. 

Zamti's  crimes 

'Twere  beft  to  leave  unpunifh'd  :  —  vers'd  in  wiles 

Of  fly  hypocrify,  he  wins  the  love 

Of  the  deluded  multitude.  — 'Tvvould  feem, 

Should  we  inflict  that  death  his  frauds  deferve, 

As  if  we  meant  deftruction  to  their  faith  : 

When  a  whole  people's  minds  are  once  inflam'd 

For  their  religious  rights,  their  fury  burns 

With  rage  more  dreadful,  as  the  fource  is  holy. 

T I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Oc"lar,  thou  reafon'ft  right :  —  henceforth  my  art 
To  make  this  ftubborn  race  receive  my  yoke, 
Shall  be  by  yielding  to  their  iofter  manners, 
Their  vefture,  laws,  and  cuftoms :  thus  to  blend 
And  make  the  whole  one  undiftinguifh'd  people. 
The  boy  comes  forth  in  fullen  mood  —  whatpaflions 
Swell  in  his  bread  in  vain  ! 

Enter  HAMET  in  chains. 

TI  MURK  AN. 
Thou  art  the  youth, 
Who  mow'dour  battle  down,  and  flefh'd  your  fword 

In  many  a  flaughter'd  Tartar. 

HAMET. 
True;  — I  am. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Too  well  I  mark'd  thy  rage,  and  faw  thee  hew 
A  wafteful  paflage  thro'  th'embattled  plain. 

HAMET. 

Then  be  thou  witnefs  for  me,  in  that  hour 
I  never  munn'd  your  thickeil  war ;  —  and  if 
In  yonder  field,  where  my  poor  countrymen 
In  mangled  heaps  lie  many  a  rood  extended, 
Kind  fate  had  doom'd  me  to  a  noble  fall, 

Writh  this  right  arm  I  earn'd  it. 

C  TIMUR- 
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TIMURKAN. 
Say,  what  motive 
Unfheath'd  thy  rebel  blade,  and  bad  thee  feek 

Thefe  wars  ? 

H  A  M  E  T. 

The  love  of  honourable  deeds ; 
The  groans  of  bleeding  China,  and  the  hate 
Of  tyrants. 

TIMURKAN. 

Ha  !  —  take  heed,  rafh  youth  —  I  fee 
This  leflbn  has  been  taught  thee.  —  Octar,  hafte, 
Seek  me  the  mandarine  —  let  him  forthwith 
Attend  me  here.  (Exit  Oftar.) — Now  tremble  at 

my  words ! 
Thy  motive  to  thefe  wars  is  known  —  thou  art 

Zaphimri. 

HAMET. 
I  Zaphimri' 

TIMURKAN. 
Falfe  one,  yes  •, 

Thou  art  Zaphimri thou!— whom  treach'rous 

guile 

Stole  from  my  rage,  and  fent  to  diftant  wilds, 
Till  years  and  horrid  counfel  Ihould  mature  thee 
For  war  and  wild  commotion.  — 

HAMET. 
I  the  prince ! 

The  laft  of  China's  race  !  nay  mock  not  majefty, 
Nor  with  the  borrow'd  robes  of  facred  kings 
Drefs  up  a  wretch  like  me  —  were  I  Zaphimri, 
Think' ft  thou  thy  trembling  eye  could  bear  thefhock 
Of  a  much  injur'd  king?  —  could'ft  thou  fuftain  it? 
Say,  could'ft  thou  bear  to  view  a  royal  orphan, 
Whofe  father,  mother,  brothers,  fifters,  all, 
Thy  murd'rous  arm  hath  long  fmce  laid  in  duft  ? 
Whofe  native  crown  on  thy  ignoble  brow 
Thou  dar'ft  difhonour  ? — whofe  wide  wafted  country 
Thy  arms  have  made  a  wildernefs  ?  ^— • 

T1MUR- 
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T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
I  fee 
Thou  haft  been  tutor'd  in  thy  lone  retreat 

By  fome  fententious  pedant. Soon  thefe  vain, 

Thefe  turgid  maxims  mail  be  all  fubdued 

By  thy  approaching  death. 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Let  death  come  on  ; 

Guilt,  guilt  alone  fhrinks  back  appalPd  —  the  brave 
And  honeft  ftill  defy  his  dart ;  the  wife 

Calmly  can  eye  his  frown  ; and  mifery 

Invokes  his  friendly  aid  to  end  her  woes. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Thy  woes,  prefumptuous  youth,  with  all  my  fears, 
Shall  foon  lie  buried. 

Enter  ZAMTI. 

TIMURKAN. 
Now,  pious  falfe  one,  fay,  who  is  that  youth  ? 

ZAMTI. 
His  air,  his  features,  and  his  honeft  mien 

Proclaim  all  fair  within. But,  mighty  fir, 

I  know  him  not. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Take  heed,  old  man,  nor  dare, 
As  thou  do'ft  dread  my  pow'r,  to  practice  guile 
Beneath  a  mafk  of  facerdotal  perfidy  : 
Prieft craft,  I  think,  calls  it  a  pious  fraud. 

ZAMTI. 
Prieftcraft  and  facerdotal  perfidy 

To  me  are  yet  unknown. Religion's  garb 

Here  never  ferves  to  confecrate  a  crime  -, 
We  have  not  yet,  thank  heav'n,  fo  far  imbib'd 

The  vices  of  the  north. •    . 

TIMUR- 
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T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Thou  vile  impoftor ! 

Avow  Zaphimri,  whom  thy  treach'rous  arts 
Conceal'd  from  juftice  ;  or  elfe  defolation 
Again  mall  ravage  this  devoted  land. 

Z  A  M  T  I, 

Alas!  full  well  thou  know'ft,  that  arm  already 
Hath  med  all  royal  blood. 

TIMURKAN. 

Traitor,  'tisfalfe;< 

By  thee,  vile  (lave,  I  have  been  wrought  to  think 

The  hated  race  deftroy'd thy  artful  tale 

Abus'd  my  cred'lous  ear. But  know,  a,t  length 

Some  captive  (laves,  by  my  command  impal'd, 
Have  own'd  the  horrid  truth ;          have  own'd  they 

fought 

To  feat  Zaphimri  on  the  throne  of  China. 
Hear  me,  thou  froward  boy; — dar'fl  thou  be  honed, 
And  anfwer  who  thou  art  ? 

HAM  ET. 

Dare  I  be  honed  ? 

I  dare  -, a  mind  grown  up  in  native  honour 

Dares  not  be  otherwife then  if  thy  troops 

Afk  from  the  lightning  of  whofe  blade  they  fled, 
Tell  'em  'twas  Hamet's. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
»Xis  •         it  is  my  fon  — 

My  boy,  — —  my  Hamet Afide. 

TIMURKAN. 
Where  was  your  abode  ?  — 

HAMET. 

Far  hence  remote,  in  Corea's  happy  realm  — 
Where  the  firft  beams  of  day  with  orient  bluiloes 
Tinge  the  fait  wave — there  on  the  fea-beat  fhore 

A  ca- 
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A  cavern'd  rock  yielded  a  lone  retreat 

To  virtuous  Morat. 

ZAMTI, 
Oh  1  ill-fated  youth  !  Afide. 

H  A  M  E  T. 

The  pious  hermit  in  that  mofs-grown  dwelling 
Found  an  afylum  from  heart-piercing  woes, 
From  flav'ry,  and  that  reftlefs  din  of  arms 
With  which  thy  fell  ambition  fhook  the  world. 
There  too  the  fage  nurtur'd  my  greener  years ; 
With  him  and  contemplation  have  I  walk'd 
The  paths  of  wifdom  ;  what  the  great  Confucius 

Of  moral  beauty  taught, whatever  the  wife. 

Still  wooing  knowlege  in  her  fecret  haunts, 
Difclos'd  of  nature  to  the  fons  of  men, 

My  wond'ring  mind  has  heard but  above  all 

The  hermit  taught  me  the  moft  ufeful  fcience, 
That  noble  fcience,  to  be  Brave  and  Good. 
Z  A  M  T  L 

Oh !  lovely  youth at  ev'ry  word  he  utters, 

A  foft  effufion  mix'd  of  grief  and  joy 

Flows  o'er  my  heart.  Afide, 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Who,  faid  he,  was  your  father  ? 

HAMET 

My  birth,  the  pious  fage, — • — I  know  not  why •* 

Still  wrapp'd  in  filence  •,  and  when  urg'd  to  tell, 
He  only  anfwer'd  that  a  time  might  come, 
I  mould  not  blufli  to  know  my  father. 

T I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Now, 
With  truth  declare,  haft  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Zamti? 

HAMET. 
Of  Zamti  ?  —  oft  enraptur'd  with  his  name 

My 
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My  heart  has  glow'd  within  me,  as  I  heard 
The  praifes  of  the  godlike  man. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Thou  flave,  <£0  Zamti. 

Each  circumftance  arraigns  thy  guilt.  — 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Oh!  heav'ns! 
Can  that  be  Zamti  ? 

T  I M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Yes,  that  is  the  traitor 

H  A  M  E  T. 

Let  me  adore  his  venerable  form, 
Thus  on  my  knees  adore  •• 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

1  cannot  look  upon  him, 
Left  tendernefs  diflblve  my  feeble  pow'rs, 
And  wreft  my  purpofe  from  me  —  Afide. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Hence,  vain  boy! 
Thou  fpecious  traitor,  thou  falfe  hoary  moralift  ! 

To  Zamti. 

Confufion  has  o'erta'en  thy  fubtle  frauds. 
To  make  my  crown's  afTurance  firm,  that  none 
Hereafter  mail  afpire  to  wrench  it  from  me, 
Now  own  your  fancied  king ;  or,  by  yon  heav'n, 
To  make  our  vengeance  fure,  thro*  all  the  eaft 
Each  youth  mail  die,  and  carnage  thin  mankind, 
Till  in  the  gen'ral  wreck  your  boafted  Orphan 

Shall  undiftinguifh'd  fall. Thou  know'ft  my 

word 

Is  fate. O6lar,  draw  near when  treafon  lurks 

Each  moment's  big  with  danger thou  obferve 

Thefe  my  commands       •     •• 

Talks  apart  to  Octar. 

ZAMTX. 
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ZAMTI. 

Now  virtuous  cruelty  reprefs  my  tears. 

— Ceafe  your  foft  conflict,  nature.- — Hear  me, 

Tartar. 

That  youth — his  air— his  ev'ry  look,  unmans  me 

quite.' 

TIMURKAN. 
Wilt  thou  begin,  diflembler  ? 
ZAMTI. 

Down,  down,  down 

It  muft  be  fo,  or  all  is  loft That  youth,  •— 

I've  dealt  by  him  —  as  ev'ry  king  could  wifli 
In  a  like  cafe  his  faithful  fubjects  would. 

TIMURKAN. 

Ha !  —  doft  thou  own  it  ?  — Triumph,  Timurkan, 
And  in  Zaphimri's  grave  lie  hufh'd  my  fears. 
Brave  Octar,  let  the  victim  ftrait  be  led 
To  yonder  facred  fane ;  there,  in  the  view 
Of  my  rejoicing  Tartars,  the  declining  fun 
Shall  fee  him  offer'd  to  our  living  Lama, 
For  this  day's  conqueft :  —  thence  a  golden  train 
Of  radiant  years,  mail  mark  my  future  fway.  [Exit. 

ZAMTI. 
Flow,  flow  my  tears,  and  eafe  this  aching  breaft. 

H  A  M  E  T. 

Nay,  do  not  weep  for  me,  thou  good  old  man. 
If  it  will  clofe  the  wounds  of  bleeding  China, 
That  a  poor  wretch  like  me  muft  yield  his  life, 
I  give  it  freely. — If  I  am  a  king, 
Tho*  fure  it  cannot  be,  what  greater  blefling 
Can  a  young  prince  enjoy,  than  to  diffufe, 
By  one  great  act,  that  happinefs  on  millions, 
For  which  his  life  mould  be  a  round  of  care  ? 
Come,  lead  me  to  my  fate. —  [Exit  with  Octar,  &V. 

ZAMTI. 
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Z  A  M  T  I. 

Hold,  hold  my  heart ! 

— My  gallant,  gen'rous  youth! — Mandane's  air, 
His  mother's  dear  refemblance  rives  my  foul. 

MANDANE  within. 

Oh  !  let  me  fly,  and  find  the  barb'rous  man- 
Where— where  is  Zamti  ?  — 
Z  AMTI. 

Ha !  — 'tis  Mandane  — 

Wild  as  the  winds,  the  mother  all  alive 
In  ev*ry  heartftring,  the  forlorn  one  comes 
To  claim  her  boy. 

Enter  MANDANE. 

MANDANE. 
And  can  it  then  be  true  ? 
Is  human  nature  exil'd  from  thy  bread  ? 

Art  *hou,  indeed,  fo  barb'rous  ? 

ZAMTI. 
Lov'd  Mandane, 

Fix  not  your  fcorpions  here — a  bearded  maft 
Already  drinks  my  fpirits  up.  — 

MANDANE. 

I've  feen 

The  trufty  Morat— Oh  !  I've  heard  it  all.— 

He  would  have  Ihunn'd  my  fteps ;  but  what  can 

'fcape 
The  eye  of  tendernefs  like  mine  ?— — 

ZAMTI. 
By  heav'n 

I  cannot  fpeak  to  thee. 

MANDANE. 
Think'ft  thou  thofe  tears, 
Thofefalfe,  thole  cruel  tears,  will  choak  the  Voice 

Of 
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Of  a  fond  mother's  love,  now  Hung  to  madnefs  ? 
Oh  !  I  will  rend  the  air  with  lamentations, 
Root  up  this  hair,  and  beat  this  throbbing  breaft, 
Turn  all  connubial  joys  to  bitternefs, 
To  fell  defpair,  to  anguifh  and  remorfe, 
Unlefs  my  fon 

Z  AMTI. 

Thou  ever  faithful  woman> 
Oh  !  leave  me  to  my  woes.  — — 
M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Give  me  my  child, 

Thou  worfe  than  Tartar,  give  me  back  my  fon  ; 
Oh !  give  him  to  a  mother's  eager  arms, 
And  let  me  ftrain  him  to  my  heart.  — 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Heav'n  knows 
How  dear  my  boy  is  here; — But  our  firft  duty 

Now  claims  attention to  our  country's  love, 

All  other  tender  fondriefles  muft  yeild ; 
—  I  was  a  fubject  e'er  I  was  a  father. 

MANDANE. 

You  were  a  favage  bred  in  Scythian  wilds, 
And  humanizing  pity  never  reach'd 

Your  heart. Was  it  for  this — oht  thou  unkind 

one, 

Was  it  for  this oh!  thou  inhuman  father, 

You  woo'd  me  to  your  nuptial  bed  ?  —  So  long 
Have  I  then  clafp'd  thee  in  thefe  circling  arms, 
And  made  this  breaft  your  pillow  ?  —  Cruel,  fay, 
Are  thefe  your  vows  ?  — are  thefe  your  fond  endear- 
ments ? 

Nay,  look  upon  me  —  if  this  wafted  form, 
Thefe  faded  eyes  have  turn'd  your  heart  againft  me, 
With  grief  for  you  I  wither'd  in  my  bloom. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Why  wilt  fchou  pierce  my  heart  ? 

MANDANE. 
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M  AND  ANE. 
Alas !  my  fon, 

Have  I  then  bore  thee  in  thefe  matron  arms, 
To  fee  thee  bleed  ?  — Thus  doft  thou  then  return  ? 
This  could  your  mother  hope,  when  firft  me  fent 
Her  infant  exile  to  a  diftant  clime  ? 
Ah!  could  I  think  thy  early  love  of  fame, 
Would  urge  thee  to  this  peril  ?  — thus  to  fall, 

By  a  ftern  father's  will — by  thee  to  die ! 

From  thee,  inhuman,  to  receive  his  doom  ! 

—  Murder'd  by  thee  !  — Yet  hear  me,  Zamti,  hear 

me 

Thus  on  my  knees  —  I  threaten  now  no  more  — 
*Tis  nature's  voice  that  pleads ;  nature  alarm'd, 
Quick,  trembling,  wild,  touch'd  to  her  inmoft  feel- 
ing* 

When  force  would  tear  her  tender  young  ones  from 
her. 

ZAMTI. 

Nay,  feek  not  with  enfeebling  fond  ideas 

To  fwell  the  flood  of  grief —  it  is  in  vain 

He  muft  fubmit  to  fate. 

MANDANE. 

Barbarian !  no She  rifes  ba/lily. 

He  mail  not  die  —  rather— — I  prithee,  Zamti, 
Urge  not  a  grief-diffracted  woman  :  —  Tremble 
At  the  wild  fury  of  a  mother's  love. 

ZAMTI. 

I  tremble  rather  at  a  breach  of  oaths. 
But  thou  break  thine. —  Bathe  your  perfidious  hands 
In  this  life  blood. —  Betray  the  righteous  caufe 
Of  all  our  facred  kings. 

MANDANE. 
Our  kings  !  —  our  kings ! 
What  are  the'fcepter'd  rulers  of  the  world  ?  — 
Form'd  of  one  common  clay,  are  they  not  all 
Doom'd  with  each  fubje<5t,  with  the  meaneft  flave, 

To 
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To  drink  the  cup  of  human  woe  ?  —  alike 
All  levell'd  by  affliction  ?  —  Sacred  kings ! 

'Tis  human  policy  fets  up  their  claim. 

Mine  is  a  mother's  caufe mine  is  the  caufe 

Of  hufband,  wife,  and  child ; — thofe  tend'reft  ties ! 
Superior  to  your  right  divine  of  kings ! 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Then  go,  Mandane  —  thou  once  faithful  woman, 
Dear  to  this  heart  in  vain  5  —  go,  and  forget 
Thofe  virtuous  lefibns,  which  I  oft  have  taught  thee, 
In  fond  credulity,  while  on  each  word 
You  hung  enamour'd. —  Go,  to  Timurkan 
Reveal  the  awful  truth.  —  Be  thou  fpectatrefs 
Of  murder' d  majefty. —  Embrace  your  fon, 
And  let  him  lead  in  mame  and  fervitude 
A  life  ignobly  bought.—  Then  let  thofe  eyes, 
Thofe  faded  eyes,  which  grief  for  me  hath  dimm'd, 
With  guilty  joy  reanimate  their  luftre, 
To  brighten  flavery,  and  beam  their  fires 
On  the  fell  Scythian  murderer. 

MANDANE. 
And  is  it  thus, 

Thus  is  Mandane  known  ? — My  foul  difdains 
The  vile  imputed  guilt.  — No —  never — never — 
Still  am  I  true  to  fame.    Come  lead  me  hence, 
Where  I  may  lay  down  life  to  fave  Zaphimri, 
—  But  fave  my  Hamet  too. — Then,  then  you'll  find 
A  heart  beats  here,  as  warm  and  great  as  thine. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Then  make  with  me  one  ftrong,  one  glorious  effort ; 
And  rank  with  thofe,  who,  from  the  firfl  of  time, 
In  fame's  eternal  archives  (land  rever'd, 
For  conqu'ring  all  the  deareft  ties  of  nature, 
To  ferve  the  gen'ral  weal. 

D  MAN- 
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M  ANDANE. 
That  favage  virtue 

Lofes  with  me  its  horrid  charms. — I've  fworn 
To  fave  my  king. — But  mould  a  mother  turn 
A  dire  afiaffin — oh !  I  cannot  bear 
The  piercing  thought. Diffraction,  quick  di- 
ffraction 
Will  feize  my  brain.  —  See  there— My  child,  my 

child,— 

By  guards  furrounded,  a  devoted  victim. — 
Barbarian  hold !  —  Ah  !  fee,  he  dies!  he  dies !  — 

She  faints  into  ZamtiV  arms. 
ZAMTI. 

Where  is  Arface  ? — Fond  maternal  love 
Shakes  her  weak  frame — (Enter  Arface.)  Quickly, 

Arface,  help 

This  ever-tender  creature.— Wand'ring  life 
Rekindles  in  her  cheek. —  Soft,  lead  her  off 
To  where  the  fanning  breeze  in  yonder  bow'r, 

May  woo  her  fpirits  back. Propitious  heav'n  I 

Pity  the  woundings  of  a  father's  heart ; 
Pity  my  ftrugglings  with  this  beft  of  women ; 
Support  our  virtue  :  — kindle  in  our  fouls 
A  ray  of  your  divine  enthufiafm  ; 
Such  as  inflames  the  patriot's  breaft,  and  lifts 
TV  impafiion'd  mind  to  that  fublime  of  virtue, 
That  even  on  the  rack  it  feels  the  good, 
Which  in  a  fingle  hour  it  works  for  millions, 
And  leaves  the  legacy  to  after  times. 

[Exit,  leading  off  Mandane, 


End  of  the  Second  ACT, 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE     A  Temple.     Several  tombs  up 
and  down  the  Jl age. 

"Enter  MORAT. 

*3o![*HIS  is  the  place thefe  the  long 

^  T  J^  winding  ifles, 

^^      ^^e  f°lemn  arcnes»  whofe  religious  awe 
*  j£jte  *   Attunes  the  mind  to  melancholy  mufing, 

Such  as  befits  free  men  reduc'd  to  flaves. 

HereZamti  meets  hisfriends-— —  amid  thefe  tombs, 
Where  lie  the  facred  manes  of  our  kings, 

They  pour  their  orifons hold  converfe  here 

With  the  illuflrious  Ihades  of  murder'd  heroes. 

And  meditate  a  great  revenge (a groan  is  beard1) 

a  groan ! 

The  burft  of  anguifh  from  fome  care-worn  wretch 
That  forrows  o'er  his  country ha !  'tis  Zamti ! 

ZAMTI  comes  out  of  a  tomb. 

ZAMTI. 
Who's  he,  that  feeks  thefe  manfions  of  the  dead  ? 

MORAT. 
The  friend  of  Zamti  and  of  China. 

ZAMTI. 
Morat ! 

Come  to  my  arms,  thou  good,  thou  bed  of  men 

I  have  been  weeping  o'er  the  facred  reliques 

JD  2  Of 
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Of  a  dear  murder'd  king where  are  our  friends  ? 

Haft  feen  Orafming  ? 

M  O  R  A  T. 

Thro*  thefe  vaults  of  death 
Lonely  he  wanders, plung'd  in  deep  defpair.— 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Haft  thou  not  told  him  ? — haft  thou  nought  reveal'd 
Touching  Zaphimri  ? 

M  O  R  A  T. 
There  I  wait  thy  will 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Oh  !  thou  art  ever  faithful on  thy  lips 

Sits  penfive  filence,  with  her  hallow'd  ringer 

Guarding  the  pure  receiles  of  thy  mind. 

But,  lo  !  they  come. 

Enter  OR  ASM  ING,  ZIMVENTI,  and  others. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Droop  ye,  my  gallant  friends  ? 

ORASMING. 

Oh !  Zamti,  all  is  loft Our  dreams  of  liberty 

Are  vanifh'd  into  air. Nought  now  avails 

Integrity  of  life. Ev'n  heav'n,  combin'd 

With  lawlefs  might,  abandons  us  and  virtue  — 

ZAMTI. 

Can  your  great  fouls  thus  fhrink  within  ye  ?  thus 
From  heroes  will  ye  dwindle  into  (laves  ? 

ORASMING. 

Oh  !  could  you  give  us  back  Zaphimri  ! then 

Danger  would  fmile,  and  lofe  its  face  of  horror. 

ZAMTI. 
What, would  his  prefence  fire  ye ! 

ORASMING. < 
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O  R  A  S  M  I  N  G. 
*Twould  by  heav'n ! 

Z  I  M  V  E  N  T  I. 
This  night  mould  free  us  from  the  Tartar's  yoke. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Then  mark  the  care  of  the  all-gracious  Gods ! 
This  yQuthful  captive,  whom  in  chains  they  hold, 

Is  not  Zaphimri. 

ORASMING,   ZIMVENTI. 

Not  Zaphimri! 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
No! 
Unconfcious'of  himfelf,  and  to  the  world  unknown, 

He  walks  at  large  among  us 

ORASMING. 

Heav'nly  pow'rs ! 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

This  night,  my  friends,  this  very  night  to  rife 

Refulgent  from  a  blow,  that  frees  us  all, 

From  the  ufurper's  fate  ! the  firft  of  men, 

Deliv'rer  of  his  country  ! 

ORASMING. 
Mighty  Gods ! 

Can  this  be  pomble  ? 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

It  is  moft  true 

Til  bring  him  to  ye  ftrait  —  (calling  to  Etan  within 

the  tomb)  what  ho ! come  forth 

You  feem  transfix'd  with  wonder — oh  !  my  friends, 
Watch  all  the  motions  of  your  rifing  fpirit, 
Dired  your  ardor,  when  anon  ye  hear 
What  fate,  long  pregnant  with  the  vaft  event, 
Is  lab'ring  into  birth. 

D  3  ETAN 

,•  4\  o  »  o  i 
it  -i  *  4 
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ETAN  comes  out  of  the  tomb. 

E  T  A  N. 

Each  flep  I  move 
A  deeper  horror  fits  on  all  the  tombs  ; 

Each  fhrine, each  altar  feems  to  make  5  as  if 

Confcious  of  fome  important  crifis. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Yes; 

A  crifis  great  indeed,  is  now  at  hand  ! 

Heav'n  holds  its  golden  balance  forth,  and  weighs 
Zaphimri's  and  the  Tartar's  deftiny, 
While  hov'ring  angels  tremble  round  the  beam. 
Haft  thou  beheld  that  picture  ? 

ETAN. 
Fix'd  attention 

Hath  paus'd  on  ev'ry  part ;  yet  ftill  to  me 
It  fhadows  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown ;— » 
All  imag'ry  obfcure,  and  wrapp'd  in  darknefs. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

That  darknefs  my  informing  breath  mail  clear, 
As  morn  difpels  the  night.     Lo  !  here  difplay'd 
This  mighty  kingdom's  fall. 

ETA  N. 

Alas !  my  father, 

At  fight  of  thefe  fad  colourings  of  woe, 
Our  tears  will  mix  with  honeft  indignation. 

ZAMTI. 

Nay,  but  furvey  it  clofer fee  that  child, 

That  royal  infant,  the  laft  facred  relict 

Of  China's  ancient  line fee  where  a  mandarine 

Conveys  the  babe  to  his  wife's  foft'ring  breaft, 
There  to  be  nourifh'd  in  an  humble  ftate ; 
While  their  own  fon  is  fent  to  climes  remote  ; 
That,  mould  the  dire  ufurper  e'er  fufpect 

The 
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The  prince  alive,  he  in  his  (lead  might  bleed, 
And  mock  the  murd'rer's  rage. 

ET  AN. 

Amazement  thrills 

Thro*  all  my  frame,  and  my  mind,  big  with  wonder, 
Feels  ev'ry  pow'r  fufpended.  - 

ZAMTI. 
Rather  fay 

That  ftrong  imagination  burns  within  thee. 
Do'ft  thou  not  feel  a  more  than  common  ardor  ?  — 

ETAN. 
By  heav'n  my  foul  dilates  with  fome  new  impulfe ; 

Some  ftrange  infpir'd  emotion would  the  hour 

Of  fate  were  come this  night  my  dagger's  hilt 

I'll  bury  in  the  tyrant's  heart. 

ZAMTI. 
Wilt  thou  ? 

ETAN. 

By  all  the  mighty  dead,  that  round  us  lie, 
By  all  who  this  day  groan  in  chains,  I  will. 

ZAMTI. 

And  when  thou  doft  —  then  tell  him  'tis  the  prince 
That  ftrikes. 

ETAN. 

The  prince's  wrongs  mail  nerve  my  arm 
With  tenfold  rage. 

ZAMTI. 
Kay,  but  the  prince  himfelf ! 

ETAN. 
What  fays  my  father  ? 

ZAMTI. 
Thou  art  China's  Orphan  •, 

The  laft  of  all  our  kings no  longer  Etan, 

But  now  Zaphimri ! 

D  4  ZAPHIMRI. 
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Z  APHIMRI. 
Ha! 

O  R  A  S  M  I  N  G. 

O  wond'rous  hand 
Of  heav'n  ! 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

A  crow'd  of  circumilances  rife 

Thy  frequent  hints  obfcure thy  pious  care 

To  train  my  youth  to  greatnefs. — Lend  your  aid 
To  my  aftonifh'd  pow'rs,  that  feqbly  bear 
This  unexpected  mock  of  royalty. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Thou  noble  youth,  now  put  forth  all  your  ftrength, 
And  let  heav'n's  vengeance  brace  each  finew. • 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

Vengeance ! 

That  word  has  mot  its  light'ning  thro'  my  foul.— 

But  tell  me,  Zamti  — ftill  'tis  wonder  all 

Am  I  indeed  the  Royal  Orphan  ? 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Thou-, 

Thou  art  the  king,  whom  as  my  humble  fan, 

I've  nurtur'd  in  humanity  and  virtue. 

Thy  foes  could  never  think  to  find  thee  here, 

Ev'n  in  the  lion's  den ;  and  therefore  here 

I've  fix'd  thy  fafe  afylum,  while  my  fon 

Hath  dnigg'd  his  life  in  exile. — Oh  !  my  friends, 

Morat  will  tell  ye  all, — each  circumftance  — 

Mean  time there  is  your  king!- — - 

All  kneel  to  him. 

ORASMING,   ZIMVENTI. 
Long  live  the  Father  of  the  eaftern  world  ! 
ZAMTI. 

Sole  governor  of  earth ! 

ZAPHIMRfi 
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Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

All-ruling  pow'rs  1 

Is  then  a  great  revenge  for  all  the  wrongs 
Of  bleeding  China  •,  are  the  fame  and  fate 
Of  all  pofterity  included  here 

Within  my  bofom  ? 'They  all  rife. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Yes ;  they  are  •,  the  fhades 
Of  your  great  anceftors  now  rife  before  thee, 

Heroes  and  demi-gods ! Aloud  they  call 

For  the  fell  Tartar's  blood . 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
Oh  !  Zamti ;  all 

That  can  alarm  the  pow'rs  of  man,  now  ftirs 
In  this  expanding  breaft. 

ZAMTI. 
Anon  to  burft 

With  hideous  ruin  on  the  foe. — My  gallant  heroes, 
Are  our  men  ftation'd  at  their  pofts  ? 
O  R  A  S  M  I  N  G. 

They  are. 

ZAMTI. 
Is  ev'ry  gate  fecur'd  ? 

ORASMING. 

Allfafe.- 

ZAMTI. 

Thefignalfix'd? 

ORASMING. 
It  is :  — Will  Mirvan  join  us  ? 
ZAMTI. 

Doubt  him  not. 

In  bitternefs  of  foul  he  counts  his  wrongs, 

And  pants  for  vengeance would  have  join'd  us 

here, 

But 
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But,  favour'd  as  he  is,  his  poft  requires  him 
About  the  Tartar's  perfon. — The  afiault  begun, 
He'll  turn  his  arms  upon  thj  aftonifh'd  foe, 
And  add  new  horrors  to  the  wild  commotion. 
ZAPHIMRI. 

Now,  bloody  fpoiler,  now  thy  hour  draws  nigh. 
And  e'er  the  dawn  thy  guilty  reign  fhall  end. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

How  my  heart  burns  within  me  !  — Oh !  my  friends,, 
Call  now  to  mind  the  fcene  of  defolation, 
Which  Timurkan,  in  one  accurfed  hour, 
Heap'd  on  this  groaning  land.  —  Ev'n  now  I  fee 
The  favage  bands,  o'er  reeking  hills  of  dead, 
Forcing  their  rapid  way.  —  I  fee  them  urge 
With  rage  unhallow'd  to  this  facred  temple, 
Where  good  Ofmingti,  with  his  queen  and  children, 
Fatigu'd  the  Gods  averfe.  —  See  where  Arphifa, 
Rending  the  air  with  agonizing  fhrieks, 
Tears  her  dimevell'd  hair  :  Then,  with  a  look 
Fix'd  on  her  babes,  grief  choaks  its  pafTage  up, 
And  all  the  feelings  of  a  mother's  breaft 
Throbbing  in  one  mix'd  pang,  breathlefs  me  faints 
Within  her  hufband's  arms. — Adown  his  cheek, 
Jn  copious  ftreams  faft  flow'd  the  manly  forrow  ; 
While  cluft'ring  round  his  knees  his  little  offspring. 
In  tears  all-eloquent,  with  arms  outftretch*d, 

Sue  for  parental  aid. 

ZAPHIMRI. 
Go  on  —  the  tale 

Will  fit  me  for  a  fcene  of  horror. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Oh!  my  prince, 

The  charge,  which  your  great  father  gave  me,  ftill 
Sounds  in  my  ear.  —  E'er  yet  the  foe  burft  in, 
"  Zamti,"  faid  he—  Ah!  that  imploring  eye  !  — 

That 
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That  agonizing  look !         • 

"  Preferve  my  little  boy,  my  cradled  infant  — 

"  Shield  him  from  ruffians Train  his  youth  to 

virtue  :  — 

*'  Virtue  will  rouze  him  to  a  great  revenge  ; 
"  Or  failing — Virtue  will  ftill  make  him  happy." 
He  could  no  more  —  the  cruel  fpoiler  feiz'd  him, 
And  dragg'd  my  king—  my  ever  honour'd  king,  — 
The  father  of  his  people,  —  bafely  dragg'd  him 
By  his  white  rev'rend  locks,  from  yonder  altar, 
Here, — on  die  blpod-ftain'd  pavement;  while  the 

queen, 
And  her  dear  fondlings,  in  one  mangled  heap, 

Died  in  each  other's  arms. 

ZAPHIMRL 
Revenge!  Revenge! 

With  more  than  lion's  nerve  I'll  fpring  upon  him, 
And  at  one  blow  relieve  the  groaning  world. 
Let  us  this  moment  carry  fword  and  fire 
To  yon  devoted  walls,  and  whelm  him  down 

In  ruin  and  difmay. 

ZAMTI. 

Zaphimri  no. 

By  rafhnefs  you  may  marr  a  noble  caufe. 

To  you,  my  friends,  I  render  up  my  charge 

To  you  I  give  your  king. — Farewell,  my  fov'reign 

ZAPHIMRI. 

Thou  good,  thou  godlike  man  — a  thoufand  feelings 
Of  warmeft  friendmip  —  all  the  tendencies 
Of  heart-felt  gratitude  are  ftruggling  here, 
And  fain  would  fpeaktothee,  my  more  than  father. 
— •  Farewel ;  — fure  we  mail  meet  again. 

ZAMTI. 

We  mall 

ZAPHIMRI. 

Farewell  —  Zamti,  farewell.  (Embraces  him}  Oraf- 
ming,  now 

The 
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The  nobleft  duty  calls  us —  Now  remember 
We  are  the  men,  whom  from  all  human  kind 
Our  fate  hath  now  felected,  to  come  forth 
Afierters  of  the  public  weal ; — to  drench  our  fwords 
In  the  opprefibr's  heart ;  —  to  do  a  deed 
Which  heav'n,  intent  on  its  own  holy  work, 
Shall  paufe  with  pleafure  to  behold.  — 

[Exit,  with  confpirators. 

ZAMTI. 

May  the  Moft  High 

Pour  down  his  bleflings  on  him  ;  and  anon, 
In  the  dead  wade  of  night,  when  awful  juftice 
Walks  with  her  crimfon  fteel  o'er  fiaughter'd  heaps 
Of  groaning  Tartars,  may  he  then  direct: 
His  youthful  footfteps  thro'  the  paths  of  peril ; 
Oh  may  he  guide  the  horrors  of  the  ftorm, 
An  Angel  of  your  wrath,  to  point  your  vengeance 
On  ev'ry  guilty  head. Then,  —  then  'twill  be 

enough, 

When  you  have  broken  the  opprefibr's  rod, 
Your  reign  will  then  be  manifelt  —  Mankind  will  fee 

That  truth  and  gocdr.efs  ftill  obtain  your  care 

A  dead  march. 
What  mean  thofe  deathful  founds  ?  —  Again ! 

They  lead 

My  boy  to  (laughter —  Oh !  look  down,  ye  heavens! 
Look  down  propitious !  —  Teach  me  to  lubdue 
That  nature  which  ye  gave. •  \Exit. 

A  dead  march.     Enter  HAMET,  OCTAR, 
guards,  &c. 

OCTAR. 

Here  let  the  victim  fall,  and  with  his  blood 
Wafh  his  forefather's  tomb. — Here  ends  the  hated 

race. 

The  eafttrn  world  thro*  all  her  wide  domain, 

Shall 
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Shall  then  fubmifiive  feel  the  Scythian  yoke, 
And  yield  to  Timurkan. 

H  A  M  E  T.     Standing  by  the  tomb. 

Where  is  the  tyrant  ?  —  I  would  have  him  fee, 
With  envy  fee,  th'  unconquer'd  pow'r  of  virtue  ; 
How  it  can  calmly  bleed,  fmile  on  his  racks, 
And  with  ftrong  pinion  foar  above  his  pow'r, 
To  regions  of  perennial  day.  — 

OCTAR. 
The  father 

Of  the  whole  eaftern  world  mall  mark  thee  well, 
When  at  to-morrow's  dawn  thy  breathlefs  corfe 
Is  born  thro'  all  our  ftreets  for  public  view. 
It  now  befits  thee  to  prepare  for  death. 

H  A  M  E  T. 

I  am  prepar'd.  —  I  have  no  luft  or  rapine, 
No  murders  to  repent  of.  —  Undifmay'd 
I  can  behold  all-judging  heav'n,  whofe  hand 
Still  compafTmg  its  wond'rous  ends,  by  means 
Inextricable  to  all  mortal  clue, 
Hath  now  inclos'd  me  in  its  awful  maze. 
Since  'tis  by  your  decree  that  thus  befet 
Th'  inexorable  angel  hovers  o'er  me, 
Be  your  great  bidding  done. 

OCTAR, 
The  fabre's  edge 

Thirds  for  his  blood— then  let  its  light'ning  fall 
On-his  afpiring  head. Guards  feize  Hamet. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E,  within. 
Qff, — fet  me  free. — Inhuman,  barb'rous  ruffians. — 

OCTAR. 

What  means  that  woman  with  difhevell'd  hair, 
And  wild  extravagance  of  woe  ?  — 

MAN- 
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M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
My  griefs 

Scorn  all  reftraint — Imuft  — I  will  have  way.— « 
She  enters,  and  throws  herfelf  on  her  knees, 
Me, — me,  on  me  convert  your  rage*—  plunge  deepj 
Deep  in  this  bofom  your  abhorred  fteel, 
But  fpare  his  precious  life. 

O  C  T  A  R. 
Hence,  quickly  bear 
This  wild,  this  frantic  woman.        • 

MANDANE. 
Never,  never 

You  mall  not  force  me  hence.     Here  will  I  cling 
Fail  to  the  earth,  and  rivet  here  my  hands, 
In  all  the  fury  of  the  laft  defpair. 
He  is  my  child,    •    •  my  dear,  dear  fon.         • 

OCTAR. 
How,  woman ! 
Saidft  thou  your  fon  ?  • 

MANDANE. 
Yes,  Oftar,  yes  5  —  my  fon, 
My  boy, —  my  Hamet  (Jhe  rifes  and  embraces  him.) 

Let  my  frantic  love 
Fly  all  unbounded  to  him  —  oh!  my  child  —  my 

child! 

OCTAR 

Sufpend  the  ftroke,  ye  minifters  of  death, 
Till  Timurkan  hear  of  this  new  event. 
Mean  time,  thou  Mirvan,  fpeed  in  queft  of  Zamtf, 
And  let  him  anfwer  here  this  wond'rous  tale.  {Exit, 

MIRVAN. 

The  time  demands  his  prefence ;  or  defpair 
May  wring  each  fecret  from  her  tender  breaft.  Afide, 
And  then  our  glorious,  fancied  pile  of  freedom 
At  one  dire  ftroke,  mall  tumble  into  nought. 

[Exit. 
MANDANE; 
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M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 

Why  did'ft  thou  dare  return  ?  —  ah  !  rather  why 
Did'ft  thcu  fo  long  defer  with  ev'ry  grace, 
And  ev'ry  growing  virtue,  thus  to  raife 
Your  mother's  dear  delight  to  rapture  ? 

HAMET. 
Loft 

In  the  deep  mifts  of  darkling  ignorance, 
To  me  my  birth's  unknown  —  but  fure  that  look, 
Thofe  tears,  thofe  fhrieks,  that  animated  grief 
Defying  danger,  all  declare  th'erTect 
Of  nature's  ilrugglings  in  a  parent's  heart. 
Then  let  me  pay  my  filial  duty  here, 
Kneel  to  her  native  dignity,  and  pour 

In  tears  of  joy  the  tranfport  of  a  fon. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 

Thou  art,  thou  art  my  fon  —  thy  father's  face, 
His  ev'ry  feature,  blooming  in  his  boy. 
Oh  !  tell  me,  tell  me  all  •,  how  haft  thou  liv'd 
With  faithful  Morat  ?  —  how  did  he  fupport 

In  dreary  folitude  thy  tender  years  ? 

How  train  thy  growing  mind  ?  —  oh !  quickly  tell 

me, 
Oh !  tell  me  all,  and  charm  me  with  thy  tongue. 

HAMET. 

Myfterious  pow'rs !  have  I  then  liv'd  to  this, 
In  th'  hour  of  peril  thus  to  find  a  parent, 
In  virtue  firm,  majeftic  in  diftrefs, 
At  length  to  feel  unutterable  blifs 
In  her  dear  circling  arms They  embrace. 

Enter  TIMURKAN,  OCTAR,  &c. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Where  is  this  wild 
Outrageous  woman,  who  with  frantic  grief 

Sufpends 
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Sufpends  my  dread  command— tear  'em  afunder,— 
Send  her  to  fome  dark  cell  to  rave  and  fliriek 
And  dwell  with  madnefs  —  and  let  inftant  death 
Leave  that  ram  youth  a  headlefs  trunk  before  me. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 

Now  by  the  ever-burning  lamps  that  light 
Our  holy  fhrines,  by  great  Confucius'  altar, 
By  the  prime  fource  of  life,  and  light,  and  being* 

That  is  my  child,  the  blofibm  of  my  joys 

Send  for  his  cruel  father,  —  he  —  'tis  he 
Intends  a  fraud  —  he,  for  a  Granger's  life, 
Would  yield  his  offspring  to  the  cruel  ax, 
And  rend  a  wretched  mother's  brain  with  madnefs* 

Enter  ZAMTI. 

Sure  the  fad  accents  of  Mandane's  voice 

Struck  on  my  frighted  fenfe  . 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Once  more,  thou  flave  ! 

Who  is  that  ftubborn  youth  ? 
ZAMTI. 
Alas!  what  needs 
This  iteration  of  my  griefs  ? 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Oh  !  horror !  —  horror  ! 

Thou  marble-hearted  father  !  —  'tis  your  child, 
And  would'fl  thou  fee  him  bleed  ?  — 

ZAMTI. 

On  him  ! on  him 

Let  fall  your  rage,  and  eafe  my  foul  at  once 

Of  all  its  fears. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Oh !  my  devoted  child !  She  faints. 

HAMET. 
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H  A  M  E  T. 

Support  her,  heav'n!  fupport  her  tender  frame  — 
Now,  tyrant,  now  I  beg  to  live — (kneels)  lo!  here 
I  plead  for  life  ;  —  not  for  the  wretched  boon 
To  breathe  the  air,  which  thy  ambition  taints  >  — 
But  oh !  to  eafe  a  mother's  pains  ;  —  for  her, 
For  that  dear  objed:,  — oh  !  let  me  live  for  her, 

T  I M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Now  by  the  conquefts  this  good  fword  has  won, 
In  her  wild  vehemence  of  grief  I  hear 
The  genuine  voice  of  nature. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E,  recovering. 

Ah ! •  where  is  he  ? 

He  is  my  fon  —  my  child  —  and  not  Zaphimri— « 
Oh  !  let  me  clafp  thee  to  my  heart  —  thy  hard, 
Thy  cruel  father  mall  not  tear  thee  from  me.        - 

TIMURKAN. 

Hear  me,  thou  frantic  mourner,  dry  thofe  tears  — • 
Perhaps  you  (till  may  fave  this  darling  fon. • 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Ah  !  quickly  name  the  means.  — • 

TIMURKAN 
Give  up  your  king, 
Your  phantom  of  a  king,  to  fate  my  vengeance. 

HAMET. 

Oh !  my  much  honour'd  mother,  never  hear 
The  bafe,  the  dire  propofal  —  let  me  rather 
Exhauft  my  life-blood  at  each  guming  vein. 
Mandane  then,—  then  you  may  well  rejoice 
To  find  your  child,  —  then  you  may  truly  know 
The  beft  delight  a  mother's  heart  can  prove, 
When  her  fon  dies  with  glory.  — — 

E  '    TIMURKAN, 
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T  I M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Curfcs  blaft 

The  ftripling's  pride Talks  apart  with  Oftar, 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Ye  venerable  hoft, 

Ye  mighty  mades  of  China's  royal  line, 
Forgive  the  joy  that  mingles  with  my  tears, 
When  I  behold  him  ftill  alive.— Propitious  pow'rs ! 
You  never  meant  entirely  to  deftroy 
This  bleeding  country,  when  your  kind  indulgence 

Lends  us  a  youth  like  him. 

Oh  !  I  can  hold  no  more  —  let  me  infold 

That  lovely  ardor  in  his  father's  arms 

My  brave,  —  my  gen'rous  boy ! Embraces  bim. 

T I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Doft  thou  at  length 
Confefs  it,  traitor  ? 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Yes,  I  boaft  it,  tyrant ; 

Boaft  it  to  thee,  —  to  earth  and  heav'n  I  boaft, 
This, this  is  Zamti's  fon. 

HAMET. 

At  length  the  hour, 

The  glorious  hour  is  come,  by  Morat  promised, 
"  When  Hamet  mail  not  bluih  to  know  his  father.*' 

Kneels  to  him. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Oh !  thou  intrepid  youth  !  —  what  bright  reward 

Can  your  glad  fire  beftow  on  fuch  defert  ? 

The  righteous  Gods,  and  your  own  inward  feelings 
Shall  give  the  fweeteft  retribution — Now, 
Mandane,  now  my  foul  forgives  thee  ajl, 
Since  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  my  fon ; 
Thy  lovely  weaknefs  I  can  now  excufe  ; 
But  oh  !  I  charge  thee  by  a  hufband's  right 

TIMUKKAN. 
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T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

A  hufband's  right!  —a  traitor  has  no  right 
Society  difclaims  him  —  Woman,  hear 


Mark  well  my  words difcolour  not  thy  foul 

With  the  black  hue  of  crimes  like  his renounce 

All  hymeneal  vows,  and  take  again, 

Your  much  lov'd  boy  to  his  fond  mother's  arms, 

While  juftice  whirls  that  traitor  to  his  fate. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Thou  vile  advifer  !  what,  betray  my  lord, 

My  honour'd  hufband turn  a  Scythian  wife  ! 

Forget  the  many  years  of  fond  delight, 

In  which  my  foul  ne'er  knew  decreafing  love, 

Charm'd  with  his  noble,  all  accomplifh'd  mind  ! 

No,  tyrant,  no  ; with  him  I'll  rather  die  -, 

With  him  in  ruin  more  fupremely  bleft, 
Than  guilt  triumphant  on  its  throne.          .    '• 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Now  thert 

Inhuman  tyrant,  I  defy  thy  pow'r • 

Lo!  here,  the  father,  mother,  and  the  fon ! 

Try  all  your  tortures  on  us here  we  (land 

Re'folv'd  to  leave  a  tract  of  bright  renown 

To  mark  our  beings •  all  refolv'd  to  die 

The  votaries  of  honour  ! 

T  I  M  U  R  £  A  N. 
Then  die  ye  mail  —  what  ho  !  —  guards,  feize  the 

Saves, 

Deep  in  fome  baleful  dungeon's  midnight  gloom. 
Let  each  apart  be  plung'd  —  and  Etan  too  — 
Let  him  be  forthwith  found  —  he  too  lhall  fhare 

His. father's  fate. 

MIRVAN. 

Be  it  my  tafk,  dread  fir, 
To  make  the  rack  ingenious  in  new  pains, 

E  2  Till 
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Till  even  cruelty  almoft  relent 

At  their  keen,  agonizing  groans.  .--         '    •. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Brave  Mirvan, 

Be  that  thy  care. — Now  by  th'immortal  Lama 
I'll  wreft  this  myft'ry  from  'em  —  elfe  the  dawn 
Shall  fee  me  up  in  arms  —  'gainft  Corea's  chief 
J  will  unfurl  my  banners  —  his  proud  cities 
Shall  dread  my  thunder  at  their  gates,  and  mourn 
Their  fmoaking  rampart^  —  o'er  his  verdant  plains 
And  peaceful  vales  I'll  drive  my  warlike  carr, 
And  deluge  all  the  eaft  with  blood. [Exit. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Mandane,  fummon  all  thy  flrength.  —  My  fon, 
Thy  father  doubts  not  of  thy  fortitude.         [Exit. 

O  C  T  A  R. 

Mirvan,  do  thou  bear  hence  thofe  mifcreant  flaves. 

[Exit,  after  Zamti. 
MANDANE. 
Allow  me  but  one  laft  embrace—     To  the  guards, 

HAMET. 
Oh!  mother, 
Would  I  could  refcue  thee.  — 

MANDANE. 
Loft,  loft  again! 

HAMET. 
Inhuman,  bloody  Tartars. 

Both  together. 

Oh!  farewell. 

[Exeunt,  on  different  fides] 


End  of  the  Third  A  c  T. 
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ACT     IV. 

SCENE,   a  Prifon.    HAMET  in  chains. 

Enter  ZAPHIMRI  (difguifedin  a  Tartar  drefs) 
with  MIRVAN. 

MIRVAN. 

3*"3Ht"*l HERE  ftretch'd  at  length  on  the  dank 
T  ^         ground  he  lies ; 

Scorning  nis  fate.— Your  meeting  muft 
be  fhort. 

ZAPHIMRI. 

It  (hall. 

MIRVAN. 

And  yet  I  tremble  for  th'  event;— 

Why  would'ft  thou  venture  to  this  place  of  danger  ? 

ZAPHIMRI. 

And  can'ft  thou  deem  rne  then  fo  mean  of  fpirit, 

To  dwell  fecure  in  ignominious  fafety  ; 

With  cold  infenfibility  to  wait 

The  ling' ring  hours,  with  coward  patience  wait  'em, 

O'er  Zamti's  houfe  while  ruin  nods  ? 

MIRVAN. 
Yet  here, 
Thy  fate's  fufpended  on  Each  dreadful  moment. 

ZAPHIMRI. 

I  will  hold  converfe  with  him  ;  ev'n  tho'  death 
Were  arm'd  againlt  the  inter  view. —  [Exit  Mirvan. 

E  3  HAMET. 
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H  A  M  E  T,  Jlill  on  tie  ground. 
— What  wouldil  thou,  Tartar  ? 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

Rife,  noble  youth, — no  vulgar  errand  mine 
H  A  M  E  T,    comes  forward. 

Now  fpeak  thy  .purpofe. 

ZAPHIMR1. 

Under  this  difguife 

H  A  M  E  T, 
If  under  that  difguife,  a  murd'rer's  dagger 

Thirft  for  my  blood thus  I  can  meet  the  blow. 

Throwing  bimfelf  o$tn. 
Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

No  ruffian's  purpofe  lurks  within  this  bofom. 
To  thefe  lone  walls,  where  oft  the  Scythian  ftabber 
With  murd'tpus  ftride  hath  come ;  thefe  walls  that 

oft 
Have  fee  th'aflaflin's  deeds  •,  I  bring  a  mind 

Firm,  virtuous,  upright. Under  this  vile'garb, 

Lo !  here  a  fon  of  China. Opens  bis  drsfs , 

HAMET. 
Yes,  thy  garb 
Denotes  a  fon  of  China ;  and  thofe  eyes 

Roll  with  no  black  intent. Say  on 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  !. 

Inflam'd  with  admiration  of  he role  deeds, 
I  come  to  feek  acquaintance  with  the  youth, 
Who  for  his  king  w.ould  bravely  die. — - 

HAMET. 
Say  then, 
Dolt  thou  applaud  the  deed  ? 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  L 

By  heav'n,  I  do. •- 

Yes, 
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Yes,  virtuous  envy  riles  in  my  foul  — 
Thy  ardor  charms  me,  and  ev'n  now  I  pant 
To  change  conditions  with  thee. 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Then  my  heart 

Accepts  thy  proffer'd  friendfhip; in  a  bafe, 

A  prone,  degen'rate  age,  when  foreign  force, 
And  foreign  manners  have  o'ervvhelm'd  us  ail, 

And  funk  our  native  genius  i thou  retain-' (I 

A  fenfe  of  ancient  worth. But  wherefore  here, 

To  this  fad  manfion,  this  abode  of  forrow, 
Com'ft  thou  to  know  a  wretch  that  foon  muft  die  ?  — 
Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

By  heav'tt,  thou  fhalt  not  die 1  come  to  fpeak 

The  gladfome  tidings  of  a  happier  fate. 

By  me  Zaphimri  fends 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Zaphimri  fends! 

Kind'  pow'rs  ! Where  is  the  king  ?  — — 

ZAPHIMRI. 
His  fteps  are  fafe  •, 

Unfeen  as  is  the  arrow's  path. By  me  he  fays, 

He  knows,  he  loves,  he  wonders  at  thy  virtue. — • 
By  me  he  fwears,  rather  than  thou  mould'ft  fall, 
He  will  emerge  from  dark  obfcurity, 
And  greatly  brave  his  fate. 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Ha!  —  die  for  me  ! 

For  me,  ignoble  in  the  fcale  of  being  ; 
An  unimportant  wretch  !— — -Whoe'er  thou  art, 

I  prithee,  ftranger,  bear  my  anfwer  back- • 

Oh  !  tell  my  fov'reign  that  here  dwells  a  heart 

Superior  to  all  peril. When  I  fall, 

A  worm, —  an  infect  dies  !  —  But  in  his  life 
Are  wrapp'd  the  glories  of  our  ancient  line, 

E  4  The 
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The  liberties  of  China  ! Then  let  him 

Live  for  his  people Be  it  mine  to  die. 

Z  A  P  H  1  M  R  I. 

Can  I  bear  this,  ye  pow'rs,  and  not  difiblve 
In  tears  of  gratitude  and  love  ? Afide. 

II  A  M  E  T. 
Why  ftreams 

That  flood  of  grief?  —  and  why  that  flifled  groan  ? 
Thro*  the  dark  mifl  his  forrow  cafts  around  him, 
He  feems  no  common  man. — Say,  gen'rous  youth, 
Who  and  what  art  thou  ? 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

Who  and  what  am  I ! 

Thou  lead'ft  me  to  a  precipice,  from  whence 
Downward  to  look,  turns  wild  the  mad'ning  brain, 

Scar'd  at  th'unfathomable  deep  below. 

Who,  and  what  ami !  — Oh  !  the  veriefl  wretch 
That  ever  yet  groan'd  out  his  foul  in  anguifh. 
One  loft,  abandon'd,  hopelefs,  plung'd  in  woe 

Beyond  redemption's  aid. To  tell  thee  all 

In  one  dire  word,  big  with  the  laft  diftrefs, 

In  one  accumulated  term  of  horror, 

Zaphimri ! 

H  A  M  E  T. 

Said'ft  thou ! 

ZAPHIMRI. 

He ! that  fatal  wretch  ; 

Exalted  into  mifery  fupreme. 
Qh  !  I  was  happy,  while  good  Zamti's  fon 
I  walk'd  the  common  tracts  of  life,  and  drove 
Humbly  to  copy  my  imagin'd  fire. 

But  now 

H  A  M  E  T. 

Yes  now  —  if  thou  art  He as  fure 
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*Tis  wond'rous  like — rais'd  to  a  ftate,  in  which 
A  nation's  happinefs  on  thee  depends. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
A  nation's  happinefs !  —  There,  there  I  bleed  — 

There  are  my  pangs. —  For  me  this  war  began . 

For  me  hath  purple  {laughter  drench'd  yon  fields  — 

I  am  the  caufe  of  all.  —  I  forg'd  thofe  chains 

For  Zamti  and  Mandane  too  —  Oh !  heav'ns! . 

Them  have  I  thrown  into  a  dungeon's  gloom.- . 

Thefe  are  the  horrors  of  Zaphimri's  reign 

— I  am  the  tyrant ! 1  afcend  the  throne 

By  trampling  on  the  neck  of  innocence ; 
By  bafe  ingratitude ;  by  the  vile  means 
Of  felfifh  cowardice,  that  can  behold 
Thee,  and  thy  father,  mother,  all  in  chains, 
All  loft,  all  murder'd,  that  I  thence  may  rife 

Inglorious  to  a  throne ! 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Alas !  thy  fpirit, 
Thy  wild  diforder'd  fancy  pictures  forth 

Ills,  that  are  not or,  being  ills,  not  worth 

A  moment's  panfe 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

Not  ills ! thou  .can'fl  not  mean  it. 

Oh !  I'm  environ'd  with  the  worft  of  woes  ; 

The  angry  fates,  amidfl  their  hoards  of  vengeance, 

Had  nought  but  this they  meant  to  render  me 

Peculiarly   diftrefs'd. Tell    me,   thou  gallant 

youth, 

— A  foul  like  thine  knows  ev'ry  fine/emotion, — • 
Is  there  a  nerve,  in  which  the  heart  of  man 
Can  prove  fuch  torture,  as  when  thus  it  meets 
Unequal'd  friendfhip,  honour,  truth,  and  love, 

And  no  return  can  make  ? Oh !  'tis  too  much, 

Ye  mighty  Gods,  too  much — thus, —  thus  to  be 
A  feeble  prince,  a  Ihadow  of  a  king, 

•Without 
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Without  the  pow'r  to  wreak  revenge  on  guilt, — — 

— Without  the  poVr  of  do?ng  virtue  right. 

H  A  M  E  T. 

That  power  will  come. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

But  when  ?  —when  thou  art  loft,  • 
When-  Zamti  and  Mandane  are  deftroy'd— 
Oh  !  for  a  dagger's  point,  to  plunge  it  deep, 
Deep  in  this — ha !  —  Deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart. — 

H  A  M  E  T. 
There  your  revenge  fhould  point.  —  For  that  greaU 

deed 
Heav'n  hath  watch'd  all  thy  ways  j  and  wilt  thou 

now 

With  headlong  rage  fpurn  at  its  guardian  care, 
Nor  wait  the  movements  of  eternal  Juftice  ?         • 
Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

Ha! — whither  has  my  phrenzy  ftray'd? Yesr, 

heav'n 
.  Has  been  all-bounteous. — Righteous  pow'rsl      "r 

To  you  my  01  ifons  are  due But  oh  ! 

Complete  your  goodnefs : -Save   this  valiant 

youth  ;  — — 

Save  Zariiti's  houfe  ;  and  then,  —  if  fuch  your  will. 
That  from  the  Tartar's  head  my  arm  this  night 

Shall  grafp  the  crown  of  China -teach  me  then 

To  bear  your  dread  vicegerency I  Hand 

Refign'd'  to  your  high  win. 

H  A  M  E  T. 
And  heav'n,  I  truft, 
Will-  fti  11  'prefer ve  thee  ;  in  its  own  good  time 

Will  faniJfh  its  decrees. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
Yes,  Harriet,  yes ; 

A  gleam  of  hope  remains. Should  Timurkan 

Dcibr  his  imirutT  to  the  midnight  hour, 

-  Then 
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Then  will  I  come,  —  then  burfl  thefe  guilty  walls, 
Rend  thofe  vile  manacles,  and  give  thee  freedom, 

H  A  M  E  T. 

Oh !  no  —  you  muft  not  rifk  — — 
Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
A  band  of  heroes 
For  this  are  ready ;  honourably  leagu'd 

To  vindicate  their  rights. Thy  father's  care 

Plann'd  andinfpir'd  the  whole. —  Among  the  troops, 
Nay  in  his  very  guards,  there  are  not  wanting 
Some  gallant  fons  of  China,  in  that  hour, 
\Vho  will  difcover  their  long-pent-up  fury, 

And  deal  deftru&ion  round. 

HAMET. 
What — all  convened, 
And  ev'ry  thing  difpos'd  ? 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  L 

Determin'd ! Now 

In  filent  terror  all  intent  they  ftand, 

And  wait  the  fignal  in  each  gale  that  blows. 

HAMET 
Why  did'ft  thou  venture  forth  ? 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
What,  poorly  lurk 

While  my  friends  die  !-— that  thought  — but,  gene- 
rous youth, 
I'll  not  think  meanly  of  thee — No—  that  thought 

Is  foreign  to  thy  heart. 

HAMET. 
But  think,  my  prince, 
On  China's  wrongs,  the  dying  heroes'  groans  ; 

Think  on  thy  anceffors. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
My  anceftors ! 
What  is't  to  me  a  long-defcended  line, 

A  race  of  worthies,  legiflators,  heroes, 

— Unleis  I  bring  their  virtues  too?— No  more— 

Thy 
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Thy  own  example  fires  me.- Near  this  place 

I'll  take  my  ftand,  and  watch  their  bufy  motions, 
Until  the  gen'ral  roar; — then  will  I  come, 
And  arm  thee  for  th'  affault.- - 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Oh  !  if  thou  do'ft, 
Yet  once  again  I'll  wield  the  deathful  blade, 

And  bear  again  ft  the  foe. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
Yes,  thou  and  I 

Will  rum.  together  thro'  the  paths  of  death, 
Mow  down  our  way,  and  with  fad  overthrow 
Purfue  the  Tartar  —  like  two  rufhing  torrents, 
That  from  the  mountain's  top,  'midft  roaring  caves, 
'Midft  rocks  and  rent-up  trees,  foam  headlong  down, 

And  each  depopulates  his  way. 

A  flourijb  of  trumpets. 
H  A  M  E  T. 
What  means 
That  fudden  and  wild  harmony  ? 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
Even  now 

The  conqu'ror,  and  his  fell  barbaric  rout, 
For  this  day's  victory  indulge  their  joy  ; 
Joy  foon  to  end  in  groans — for  all  confpires 
To  forward  our  defign  —  and  lo !  the  lights 
That  whilom  blaz'd  to  heav'n,  now  rarely  feen 
Shed  a  pale  glimmer,  and  the  foe  fecure 
Sinks  down  in  deep  debauch  ;  while  all  awake, 
The  genius  of  this  land  broods  o'er  the  work 
Of  juftice  and  revenge. 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Oh !  revel  on, 

Still  unfufpecting  plunge  in  guilty  joy, 
And  bury  thee  in  riot. 

ZAPHIMRI, 
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Z  APHIMRI. 
Ne'er  again 

To  wake  from  that  vile  trance — for  e'er  the  dawn, 
Detefted  fpoiler,  thy  hot  blood  fhall  fmoke 
On  the  ftain'd  marble,  and  thy  limbs  abhorr'd 
I'll  fcatter  to  the  dogs  of  China. 

Enter  MIRVAN. 

MIRVAN. 
Break  off  your  conference — O&ar  this  way  comes. 

ZAP  HI  MR  I. 

This  garb  will  cloak  me  from  each  hoftile  eye  j 
Thou  need'ft  not  fear  detection. . 

Enter  OCTAR. 

MIRVAN. 

There's  your  pris'ner. Pointing  to  Hamet. 

OCTAR. 

Lead  him  to  where  Mandane's  matron  grief 
Rings  thro'  yon  vaulted  roof. 

HAMET. 
Oh  !  lead  me  to  her ; 
Let  me  give  balm  to  her  afflicted  mind ; 
And  foften  anguifh  in  a  parent's  breaft. 

[£*//,  with  Mirvan. 
Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

What  may  this  mean? 1  dread  fome  lurking 

mifchief. [Exit  on  the  oppdfite  fide. 

OCTAR. 

When  the  boy  clings  around  his  mother's  heart 
In  fond  endearment,  then  to  tear  him  from  her, 
Will  once  again  awaken  all  her  tendernefs, 
And  in  her  impotence  of  grief,  the  truth 

At 
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At  length  will  burft  its  way.— But  Timurkan 
Impatient  comes. 

Enter  TIMURKAN 

OCTAR. 

Thus  with  diforder'd  looks, 
Why  will  my  fov'reign  ftjun  the  genial  banquet, 
To  feek  a  dungeon's  gloom  ? 

TIMURKAN. 
Oh!  valiant  Octar, 

A  more  than  midnight  gloom  involves  my  foul. 
Haft  thou  beheld  this  ftubborn  mandarine  .? 

OCTAR. 

I  have  •,  and  tried  by  ev'ry  threaten'd  vengeance 
To  bend  his  foul :  Unconquer'd  yet  by  words 
He  fmiles  contempt ;  as  if  fome  inward  joy, 
Like  the  fun  laboring  in  a  night  of  clouds, 
Shot  forth  its  glad'ning  unrefifted  beams, 
Chearing  the  face  of  woe. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

What  of  Mandane  ? 

OCTAR. 

At  firft  with  tears  and  bitter  lamentations 
She  call'd  on  Hamet  loft ;  —  but  when  I  urg'd. 
She  ftill  might  fave  her  boy,  and  fave  herfelf, 
Would  fhe  but  give  Zaphimri  to  your  wrath, 
Her  tears  forgot  to  flow ;  — -  her  voice,  her  look. 
Her  colour  fudden  chang'd,  and  all  her  form 
Enlarging  with  th'  emotions  of  her  foul, 
Grew  vafter  to  the  fight. — With  blood -mot  eyes 
She  caft  a  look  of  filent  indignation, 
Then  turn'd  in  fullen  mood  away. 

TIMURKAN. 
Perdition 
O'erwhelm  her  pride. — — 

OCTAR, 
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O  c  T  A  R. 

Might  I  advife  you,  fir, 

An  artful  tale  of  love  fhouid  foftly  glide 

To  her  afflicted  foul  • a  conqu'ror's  fighs 

Will  waft  a  thoufand  wiflies  to  her  heart, 

Till  female  vanity  afpire  to  reach 

The  eaftern  throne  -,  and  when  her  virtue  melts 

In  the  foft  tumult  of  her  gay  defires, 

Win  from  her  ev'ry  truth,  then  fpurn  to  lhame 

The  weak,  deluded  woman.  .     . 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Octar,  no 

I  cannot  ftoop  with  love-fick  adulation 
To  thrill  in  languifhing  defire,  and  try 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the  caprice  of  love. 
Enur'd  to  rougher  fcenes,  far  other  arts 
My  mind  employ'd, — to  fling  the  well-ftorM  quiver 
O'er  this  manly  arm,  and  wing  the  dart 
At  the  fleet  rain-deer,  fweeping  down  the  vale, 
Or  up  the  mountain,  ftraining  ev'ry  nerve ; 
To  vault  the  neighiog  fteed,   and  urge  his  courfe 
Swifter  than  whirlwinds  —  thro*  the  ranks  of  war 
To  drive  my  chariot-wheels,  fmoaking  with  gore : 
Thefe  are  my  paflions,  this  my  only  fcience, 
Above  the  puling  ficknefies  of  love, 
Bring  that  vile  (lave,  the  hoary  prieft,  before  me. 

[Exit  O£ar. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

By  heav'n  their  fortitude  erects  a  fence 
To  fhield  'em  from  my  wrath,  more  pow'rful  far 
Than  their  high-boaftedywall,  which  long  hath  flood 
The  fhock  of  time,  of  war,  of  ftorms,  and  thunder, 
The  wonder  of  the  world !   •• 
What  art  thou,  Virtue,  who  can'lt  thus  infpire 
This  ftubborn  pride,  this  dignity  of  foul, 
And  ftill  unfading,  beauteous  in  ciiftrefs, 
Can'ft  tafte  of  joys,  my  heart  hath  never  known? 

Enter 
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JLnter  ZAMTI,  in  chains* 

TIMURKAN.  ' 
Mark  me,  thou  traitor,  thy  detefted  fight 
Once  more  I  brook,  to  try  if  yet  the  fenfe 
Of  deeds  abhorr'd  as  thine,  has  touch'd  your  foul» 
Or  clear  this  myft'ry,  or  by  yonder  heav'n 
I'll  hunt  Zaphimri  to  his  lecret  haunt, 
Or  fpread  a  gen'ral  carnage  round  the  world. 

ZAMTI. 

Thy  rage  is  vain far  from  thy  ruthlefs  pow'r 

Kind  heav'n  protects  him,  till  the  awful  truth 
In  fome  dread  hour  of  horror  and  revenge 
Shall  burit  like  thunder  on  thee.  • 
TIMURKAN. 
Ha ! '         beware, 

Nor  rouze  my  lion-rage  —  yet,  ere  'tis  late, 
Repent  thee  of  thy  crimes. 

ZAMTI. 
The  crime  would  be 

To  yield  to  thy  unjuft  commands. But  know 

A  louder  voice  than  thine  forbids  the  deed  ; 
The  voice  of  all  my  kings!  —  forth  from  their  tombs 
Ev'n  now  they  fend  a  peal  of  groans  to  heav'n, 
Where  all  thy  murders  are  long  fmce  gone  up, 
And  ftand  in  dread  array  againft  thee.    • 

TIMURKAN. 
Murders ! 

Ungrateful  mandarine  ! fay,  did  not  I, 

"When  civil  difcord  lighted  up  her  brand 
And  fcatter'd  wide  her  flames  ;  when  fierce  conten- 
tion 

'Twixt  Xohohamti  and  Zaphimri's  father 
Sorely  convuls'd  the  realm  i  did  not  I  then 

Lead 
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Lead  forth  my  Tartars  from  their  northern  frontier* 
And  bid  fair  order  rife  ? 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Bid  order  rife ! 

Haft  thou  not  fmote  us  with  a  hand  of  wrath  ? 
By  thee  each  art  has  died,  and  ev'ry  fcience 
Gone  out  at  thy  fell  blaft  —  art  thou  not  come 
To  fack  our  cities,  to  fubvert  our  temples, 
The  temples  of  our  Gods,  and  with  the  worfhip, 
The  monftrous  worlhip  of  your  living  Lama, 
Prophane  our  holy  Ihrines  ? 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N, 
Peace,  infolent, 

Nor  dare  with  horrid  treafon  to  provoke 
The  wrath  of  injur'd  majefty. 

2  A  M  T  I. 

YeSj  tyrant, 

Yes,  thou  haft  fmote  us  with  a  hand  of  wrath ; 
Full  twenty  years  haft  fmote  us ;  but  at  length 
Will  come  the  hour  of  heav'n's  juft  vifitation, 

When  thou  malt  rue- hear  me,  thou  man  of 

blood  • 

Yes,  thou  malt  rue  the  day,  when  thy  fell  rage 
Imbrued thofe  hands  in  royal  blood — no  w  tremble— *> 
The  arm  of  the  Moft  High  is  bar'd  againft  thee — 
And  fee  !  —  the  hand  of  fate  defcribes  thy  doom 

In  glaring  letters  on  yon  rubied  wall  ! • — . 

Each  gleam  of  light  is  perifh'd  out  of  heav'n, 
And  darknefs  rulhes  o'er  the  face  of  earth. 

TI.MU  R  K  AN. 

Think'ft  thou,  vile  llave,  with  vifionary  fears 
I  e'er  can  fhrink  appal'd? — thou  moon-ftruck  feer! 

No  more  1*11  bear  this  mockery  of  words 

Or  ftrait  refolve  me,  or,   by  hell  and  vengeance, 
LTnheard-of  torment  waits  thee 

F  ZAMTI. 
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Z  A  M  T  I. 

Know'ft  thou  not 

I  offer'd  up  my  boy  ? — and  after  that, 

After  that  conflict,  think'ft  thou  there  is  aught 

Zamti  has  left  to  fear  ? 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Yes,  learn  to  fear 

My  will  —  my  fov'reign  will — which  here  is  law, 
And  treads  upon  the  neck  of  (laves. 

ZAMTI. 
Thy  will 
The  law  in  China! — Ill-inftrufted  man! — 

Now  learn  an  awful  truth, Tho*  ruffian  pow'r 

May  for  a  while  fupprefs  all  facred  order, 

And  trample  on  the  rights  of  man  •, the  foul. 

Which  gave  our  legiflation  life  and  vigour, 
Shall  ftill  fubfift  —  above  the  tyrant's  reach. — 
— The  fpirit  of  the  laws  can  never  die. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N.    . 
I'll  hear  no  more. — What  ho  !  — (Enter  O<5tar,  and 

guards) — Bring  forth  Mandane 

Ruin  involves  ye  all — this  very  hour 

Shall  fee  your  fon  impal'd. — Yes,  both  your  fons. — 

Let  Etan  be  brought  forth. 

O  C  T  A  R. 

Etan,  my  liege, 

Is  fled  for  fafety. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Thou  pernicious  flave !  "To  Zamti. 

Him  too  would'ft  thou  withdraw  from  juftice? 

1     — him 

Would'ft  thou  fend  hence  to  Corea's  realm,  to  brood 
O'er  fome  new  work  of  treafon  ?  —  By  the  pow'rs 
Who  feel  a  joy  in  vengeance,  and  delight 
Jn  human  blood,  I  will  unchain  my  fury 

On 
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On  all,  who  trace  Zaphimri  in  his  years ; 
But  chief  on  thee,  and  thy  devoted  race. 

Enter  MANDANE  and  HAMET. 
Mirvan  guarding  them,  &c. 

T I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Woman,  attend  my  words — inftant  reveal 
This  dark  confpiracy,  and  fave  thyfelf.— 
If  willful  thou  wilt  fpurn  the  joys  that  woo  thee^ 
The  rack  fhall  have  its  prey. 

MANDANE. 

It  is  in  vain. 

I  tell  thee,  Homicide,  my  foul  is  bound 

By  folemn  vows ;  and  wouldft  thou  have  me  break 

What  angels  wafted  on  their  wings  to  heav'n  ? 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Renounce  your  ram  refolves,  nor  court  deftruction. 

'      MANDANE. 

Goddefs  of  vengeance,  from  your  realms  above, 
Where  near  the  throne  of  the  Moft  High  thou 

dwell'fl, 

Infpher'd  in  darknefs,  amidft  hoards  of  thunder, 
Serenely  dreadful,  'till  dire  human  crimes 
Provoke  thee  down ;  now,  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Defcend,  and  with  your  flaming  fword,  your  bolts 
Red  with  almighty  wrath,  let  loofe  your  rage, 
And  blaft  this  vile  feducer  in  his  guilt. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Blind  frantic  woman !  —  think  on  your  lov'd  boy.— 

MANDANE. 
That  tender  flruggle's  o'er  —  if  he  muft  die, 

I'll  greatly  dare  to  follow. 

Fa  TI  MURK  AN. 
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TIMURKAN. 
Then  forthwith 

I'll  put  thee  to  the  proof— Drag  forth  the  boy 
To  inftant  death.— —  fbeyfeize  Harriet. 

H  A  M  E  T. 

Come  on  then Lead  me  hence 

To  fome  new  world  where  juftice  reigns,  for  here 
Thy  iron  hand  is  ftretch'd  o'er  all.  - — — • 

[Exit)  guarded* 

TIMURKAN. 
Quick,  drag  him  forth. 

MANDANE. 

Now  by  the  pow'rs  above,  by  ev'ry  tie 
Of  humanizing  pity,  feize  me  firft  ; — 
Oh  !  fpare  my  child,  and  end  his  wretched  mother. 

TIMURKAN. 
Thou  plead'ft  in  vain.— 

Enter  a  Mejfenger  in  bafte. 

Me/enger. 

Etan,  dread  fir,  is  found* 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
Ah  ?  China  totters  on  the  brink  of  ruin.         Aftfa. 

TIMURKAN. 
Where  lurk'd  the  Have  ? 

MeJJenger. 

Emerging  from  difguife, 

He  rufh'd  amid  the  guards  that  led  forth  Harriet ; 
"  Sufpend  the  ftroke,"  he  cry'd  j  then  crav'd  ad- 
mittance 

To  your  dread  pfefeftce,  on  ajffairs,  he  fays, 
Of  higheft  import  to  your  throne  and  life. 

Z  A  M  1 1, 
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ZAMTI. 

Ruin  impends,  (aftde)  Heed  not  an  idle  boy. 

To  Timurkan. 
T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Yes,  I  will  fee  him — bring  him  itrait  before  me. 

ZAMTI. 

Angels  of  light,  quick  on  the  rapid  wing 
Dart  from  the  throne  of  grace,  and  hover  round 
him. 

Enter  ZAPHIMRI,  guards  following  him. 

TIMURKAN. 

Thou  com'ft  on  matters  of  importance  deep 
Unto  my  throne  and  life.  — — 

ZAPHIMRI. 
I  do.          This  very  hour 
Thy  death  is  plotting.  — ^-r- 

TIMURKAN. 

Ha ! by  whom  ? 

ZAPHIMRI. 
Zaphimri ! 

ZAMTI. 

What  means  my  fon  ? 

TIMURKAN. 
Quick,  give  him  to  my  rage. 
And  mercy  fhall  to  thee  extend. 

ZAPHIMRI. 
Think  not 

I  meanly  come  to  fave  this  wretched  being.  — 
Pity  Mandane  —Save  her  tender  frame— —  Kneels. 
Pity  that  youth— oh !  fave  that  godlike  man. 

ZAMTI. 
Wilt  thou  dilhonour  me,  degrade  thyfelf, 

F  3  Thy 
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Thy  native  dignity  by  bafely  kneeling  ?         • 

Quit  that  vile  pofture. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Rafh  intruder,  hence. To  Zamti. 

Hear  me,  thou  (tripling ;  — or  unfold  thy  tale, 
Or  by  yon  heav'n  they  die — Would'ft  thou  appeafc 
my  wrath  ? 

—  Bring  me  Zaphimri's  head. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
Will  that  fuffice  ? 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

Oh  !  heavens !  Afide. 

TIMURKAN. 

It  wiH. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
Then  take  it,  tyrant. 

Rifmg  up,  and  pointing  to  Mmfelf. 

ZAMTI.      H  A  M  E  T. 
Ah! 

Z  A-PHIMRI. 

I  am  Zaphimri —  I  your  mortal  foe. - 

ZAMTI. 

Now  by  yon  heav'n  !  it  is  not. 

ZAPHIMRI. 

Here ftrike  here 

Since  nought  but  royal  blood  can  quench  thy  thrift. — 

Unfluice  thefe  veins, but  fpare  their  matchlcfs 

lives. 

TIMURKAN. 
Would'fl  thou  deceive  me  too  ? 
ZAMTI. 

He  would 

ZAPHIMRI. 

No here, 

Here  on  his  knees,  Zaphimri  begs  to  die. 

ZAMTI. 
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z  A  M  T  I. 

Oh  !  horror,  'tis  my  fon  —  by  great  Confucius,  . 
That  is  my  Etan,  my  too  gen'rous  boy, 
That  fain  would  die  to  fave  his  aged  fire. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Alas  !  all's  ruin'd —  freedom  is  no  more.  —    Afide, 

ZAPHIMRI. 
Yet  hear  me,  Tartar  —  hear  the  voice  of  truth— 

I  am  your  victim  —  by  the  gods,  I  am. • 

Laying  bold  of  Timurkan. 
T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Thou  early  traitor !  —  train'd  by  your  guilty  fire 
To  deeds  of  fraud — no  more  thefe  arts  prevail. — 
My  rage  is  up  in  arms,  ne'er  to  know  reft, 

Until  Zaphimri  peiiih. —  Off,  vile  (lave 

This  very  moment  fweep  'em  from  my  fight. 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Alas  !  my  hufband — Oh  !  my  fon,  my  fon — 

Z  A  M  T  I. 
May  all  the  hoft  of  heav'n  protect  him  (till. 

\Exeiint  Zamti  and,  Mandane, 
guarded  by  O£tar,  &V . 

ZAPHIMRI,  Struggling  with  Timurkan,  on  bis 
knees. 

Ah !  yet  withold  —  in  pity  hold  a  moment 

I  am  Zaphimri —  I  refign  my  crown  — • 

TIMURKAN. 
Away,  vain  boy  !  —  go  fee  them  bleed  —  behold 

How  they  will  writhe  in  pangs  j pangs  doom'd 

for  thee, 

ev'ry  ftrippling  thro'  the  eaft. Vile  flave, 

away !  Breaks  from  bimy  and  exit. 

F4  ZAPHIMRI, 
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ZAPHIMRI,  lying  on  the  ground  -,  officers  and 
guards  behind  him. 

Oh  !  cruel ! yet  a  moment Barbarous 

Scythians! 

Wilt  thou  not  open  earth,  and  take  me  down, 
Down  to  thy  caverns  of  eternal  darknefs, 

From  this  fupreme  of  woe  ? Here  will  I  lie, 

Here  on  thy  flinty  bofom, with  this  breaft 

I'll  harrow  up  my  grave,  and  end  at  once 
This  pow'rlefs  wretch, — this  ignominious  king  !-**• 
—And  fleeps  almighty  Juftice  ?  Will  it  not 
Now  waken  all  its  terrors  ?  —  arm  yon  band 
Of  fecret  heroes  with  avenging  thunder  ? 
By  heaven  that  thought  (rifmg)  lifts  up  my  kind- 
ling foul 

With  renovated  fire  (aftde.)  My  glorious  friends, 
(Who  now  convene  big  with  your  country's  fate, 

When  I  am  dead,  — oh !  give  me  juft  revenge 

Let  not  my  made  rife  unatton'd  amongfc  ye ;         • 

Let  me  not  die  inglorious  -, make  my  fall 

With  fome  great  act  of  yet  unheard-of  vengeance, 
Refound  throughout  the  world ;  that  fartheft  Scythia 
May  ftand  appall'd  at  the  huge  diftant  roar 
Of  one  vaft  ruin  tumbling  on  the  heads 
Of  this  fell  tyrant,  and  his  hated  race. 

//,  guarded* 


End  of  the  Fourth  ACT. 
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A    C    T      V. 


OCTAR;    ZAMTI    and    MANDANE, 
following  him. 

ZAMTI. 

doft  thou  lead  us  to  this  hated 

manfion  ? 
Muft  we  again  behold  the  tyrant's 

frown  ? 
Thou  know'ft  our  hearts  are  fix'd.  — - 

OCTAR. 
The  war  of  words 

We  fcorn  again  to  wage hither  ye  come 

Beneath  a  monarch's  eye  to  meet  your  doom. 

The  rack  is  now  preparing Timurkan 

Shall  foon  behold  your  pangs,  and  count  each  groan 

Ev'n  to  the  fulled  luxury  of  vengeance. 

Guard  well  that  palTage  (to  the  guards  within)^  fee 

thefe  traitors  find 

No  means  of  flight  •,  while  to  the  conqueror 
I  haften,  to  receive  his  laft  commands. 

[Exit  O&ar,  on  the  cppofite  fide. 

ZAMTI  and  MANDANE. 

ZAMTI. 

Thou  ever  faithful  creature 

MANDANE. 
Can'ftthou,  Zamti, 

Still  call  me  faithful  ?—  by  that  honour'd  name 

Wilt 
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Wilt  thou  call  her,  whofe  mild  maternal  love 
Hath  overwhelm'd  us  all  ?  — 

ZAMTI. 
Thou  art  my  wife, 

Whofe  matchlefs  excellence,  ev'n  in  bondage, 
Hath  chear'd  my  foul  •,  but  now  thy  ev'ry  charm, 
By  virtue  waken'd,  kindled  by  diftrefs 
To  higher  luftre,  all  my  paflions  beat 
Unutterable  gratitude  and  love. 
And  muft — oh !  cruel! — muft  I  fee  the  bleed  ?  — 

M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 

For  me  death  wears  no  terror  on  his  brow  — 
Full  twenty  years  hath  this  refounding  bread 
Been  fmote  with  thefe  fad  hands ;  thefe  haggard  eyes 
Have  feen  my  country's  fall ;  my  deareft  hufband, 
My  fon,  —  my  king,  —  all  in  the  Tartar's  hands  : 
What  then  remains  for  me? — Death,- — only  death. 

ZAMTI. 
Ah  !  can  thy  tendernefs  endure  the  pangs 

Inventive  cruelty  ev'n  now  defigns  ? • 

Muft  this  fair  form this  foft  perfection  bleed  ? 

Thy  decent  limbs  be  ftrain'd  with  cruel  cords, 

To  glut  a  ruffian's  rage  ? 

MANDANE. 
Alas !  this  frame, 

This  feeble  texture  never  can  fuftain  it. 
But  this  —  this  I  can  bear  —  Shews  a  dagger. 

ZAMTI. 

Ha! 

MANDANE. 

Yes ! this  dagger ! 

Do  thou  but  lodge  it  in  this  faithful  breaft  ; 
My  heart  Ihall  fpring  to  meet  thee. — 

ZAMTI. 
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z  AMTI. 
Oh! 

M.ANDANE. 
Do  thou, 

My  honour'd  lord,  who  taught' ft  me  ev'ry  virtue, 
Afford  this  friendly,  this  laft  human  office, 
And  teach  me  now  to  die.  •  • 

Z  A  M  T  I; 

Oh !  never never 

Hence  let  me  bear  this  fatal  inftrument . 

Takes  the  dagger. 

What,  to  ufurp  the  dread  prerogative 
Of  life  and  death,  and  meafure  out  the  thread 
Of  our  own  beings !  —  'Tis  the  coward's  act, 

Who  dares  not  to  encounter  pain  and  peril • 

Be  that  the  practice  of  th'untutor'd  favage  -, • 

Be  it  the  pradtice  of  the  gloomy  north.  • 

MANDANE. 

Muft  we  then  wait  a  haughty  tyrant's  nod, 
The  vaiTals  of  his  will  ?  —  no  —  let  us  rather 
Nobly  break  thro'  the  barriers  of  this  life, 
And  join  the  beings  of  fome  other  world, 
Who'll  throng  around  our  greatly  daring  fouls, 
And  view  the  deed  with  wonder  and  applaufe.  -— 
Z  A  M  T  I. 

Diftrefs  too  exquifite ! ye  holy  pow'rs, 

If  aught  below  can  fuperfede  your  law, 

And  plead  for  wretches,  who  dare,  felf-impellM, 

Rum  to  your  awful  prefence  •,  — oh !  —  it  is  not 

When  the  diftemper'd  paffions  rage  ;  when  pride 

Is  flung  to  madnefs  ;  when  ambition  falls 

From  his  high  fcaffolding ;  —  oh !  no  —  if  aught 

Can  juftify  the  blow,  it  is  when  virtue 

Has  nothing  left  to  do ; when  liberty 

No  more  can  breathe  at  large  ;  — 'tis  with  the  groans 
Of  our  dear  country  when  we  dare  to  die. 

MANDANE. 
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M  A  N  D  A  N  E. 
Then  here  at  once  direct  the  friendly  fteel. 

Z  A  M  T  I. 

One  laft  adieu !  —  now !  —  ah  !  does  this  become 
Thy  hufband's  love'?  —  thus  with  uplifted  blade 
Can  I  approach  that  bofom-blifs,  where  oft 
With  other  looks  than  thefe — oh!  my  Mandane— - 
I've  hum'd  my  cares -within  thy  fhelt'ring  arms?  — 

MANDANE. 

Alas!  the  loves  that  hover'd  o'er  our  pillows 
Have  fpread  their  pinions,  never  to  return, 
And  the  pale  fates  furround  us  - 
Then  lay  me  down  in  honourable  reft  -, 
Come,  as  thou  art,  all  hero,  to  my  arms, 
And  free  a  virtuous  wife  — 
Z  A  M  T  I. 

It  muft  be  fo 

Now  then  prepare  thee  —  my  arm  flags  and  droops 
Confcious  of  thee  in  ev'ry  trembling  nerve. 

Dajhes  down  the  dagger. 

By  heav'n  once  more  I  would  not  raife  the  point 
Againft  that  hoard  of  fweets,  for  endlefs  years 
Of  univerfal  empire. 

MANDANE. 

Ha !  the  fell  minifters  of  wrath and  yet 

They  mail  not  long  infult  us  in  our  woes. 
Myfelf  will  ftill  preferve  the  means  of  death. 

fakes  tip  the  dagger. 

Enter  TIMURKAN  and  OCTAR. 

TIMURKAN. 

Now  then,  detefted  pair,  your  hour  is  come  — 
Drag  forth  thefe  flaves  to  inftant  death  and  torment. 
I  hate  this  dull  delay  ;  I  burn  to  fee  them 
Gafping  in  death,  and  weltr'ing  in  their  gore. 

MANDANE. 
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M  ANDANE. 

Zamti,  fupport  my  fteps  —  with  thee  to  die 
Is  all  the  boon  Mandahe  now  would  crave. 

[Exeunt. 
TIMURKAN  and  OCTAR. 

TIMURKAN. 

Thofe  rafh,  prefumptuous  boys,  are  they  brought 
forth  ? 

OCTAR. 

Mirvan  will  lead  the  victims  to  their  fate. 

TIMURKAN. 

And  yet  what  boots  their  death  ? — the  Orphan  lives, 
And  in  this  bread  fell  horror  and  remorfe 

Muft  be  the  dire  inhabitants. Odtar,  flill 

Thefe  midnight  vifions  make  my  inmoft  foul.— - 

OCTAR. 
And  mail  the  fhad'wings  of  a  feverifh  brain 

Difturb  a  conqu'ror's  breaft  ? 

TIMURKAN. 
Odar,  they've  made 

Such  defolation  here — 'tis  drear  and  horrible !         . 
On  yonder  couch,  foon  as  deep  clos'd  my  eyes, 
All  that  yon  mad  enthufiaftic  prieft 
In  myftic  rage  denounc'd,  role  to  my  view ; 
And  ever  and  anon  a  livid  flam, 
Frorn  conference  mot,  Ihew'd  to  my  aching  fight 

The  colours  of  my  guilt 

Billows  of  blood  were  round  me ;  and  the  ghofts, 
The  ghofts  of  heroes,  by  my  rage  deftroy'd, 
Came  with  their  ghaftiy  orbs,  and  ftreaming  wounds; 
They  ftalkM  around  my  bed ;  —  with  loud  acclaim 
They  call'd  Zaphimri !  'midft  the  lightning's  blaze 
Heat  *n  roll'd  confenting  thunders  o'er  my  head  ; 
Strait. from  his  covTerc  the  youth  fprung  upon  me, 
And  fhook  his  gleaming  fteel — he  hurl'd  me  down, 

Down 
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Down  headlong,  down  the  drear hold,  hold  ! 

where  am  I  ? 
Oh !  thisdire  whirl  of  thought — my  brain's  on  fire — 

OCTAR. 

Compofe  this  wild  diforder  of  thy  foul. 
Your  foes  this  moment  die. 

Enter  MIRVAN. 

T I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
What  would'ft  thou,  Mirvan  ? 
MIRVAN. 

Near  to  the  eaftern  gate,  a  Have  reports, 
As  on  his  watch  he  ftood,  a  gleam  of  arms 
Cafl  a  dim  luftre  thro'  the  night ;  and  ftrait 
The  fteps  of  men  thick  founded  in  his  ear  ; 
In  clofe  array  they  march'd. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Some  lurking  treafon  ! 

What,  ho  !  my  arms — ourfelf  will  fally  forth.  — • 

MIRVA  N. 

My  liege,  their  fcanty  and  ram-levied  crew 
Want  not  a  monarch's  fword  —  the  valiant  Oftar, 
Join'd  by  yon  faithful  guard,  will  foon  chaftife  them. 

TI  MURK  AN. 

Then  be  it  fo  —  Oftar,  draw  off  the  guard, 
And  bring  their  leaders  bound  in  chains  before  me. 

[Exit  Odar. 

TIMURKAN  and  MIRVAN. 

MIRVAN. 

With  fure  conviction  we  have  further  learn'd 
The  long-contended  truth  —  Etan's  their  king— 
The  traitor  Zamti  counted  but  one  fon  j 

And 
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And  him  he  fent  far  hence  to  Corea's  realm, 
That  fhould  it  e'er  be  known  the  prince  furviv'd, 
The  boy  might  baffle  juftice.  — 

T  I  MURK  A  N. 
Ha !  this  moment 

Ourfelf  will  fee  him  fall. 

MIR  VAN. 
Better,  my  liege, 

At  this  dead  hour  you  fought  repofe  — mean  time 
Juftice  on  him  mall  hold  her  courfe.  — Your  foes 
Elfe  might  Hill  urge  that  you  delight  in  blood. 
The  femblance  of  humanity  will  throw 
A  veil  upon  ambition's  deeds  —  'tis  thus 
That  mighty  oonqu'rors  thrive  ;  —  and  even  vice, 
When  it  would  profper,  borrows  virtue's  mien. 

TIMURKAN. 

Mirvan,  thou  counfel'ft  right:  beneath  a  mew 
Of  public  weal  we  lay  the  nations  wafte. 
And  yet  thefe  eyes  fhall  never  know  repofe, 
Till  they  behold  Zaphimri  perilh.     Mirvan, 
Attend  me  forth. 

MIRVAN. 
Forgive,  my  fov'reign  liege, 

Forgive  my  over- for  ward  zeal 1  knew 

It  was  not  fitting  he  mould  breathe  a  moment : 
The  truth  once  known,  I  rufh'd  upon  the  victim, 
And  with  this  fabre  cleft  him  to  the  ground. 

TIMURKAN. 

Thanks  to  great  Lama !  —  treafon  is  no  more, 
And  their  boy  king  is  dead,  —  Mirvan,  do  thou 
This  very  night  bring  me  the  flripling's  head. 
Soon  as  the  dawn  fhall  purple  yonder  eaft, 
Aloft  in  air  all  China  mail  behold  it, 
Parch'd  by  the  fun,  and  wek'ring  to  the  wind  : 
Hafte,  Mirvan,  hafte,  and  fate  my  fondeft  wilh. 

MIRVAN. 
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M  I  R  V  A  N. 
This  hour  approves  my  loyalty  and  truth;    '  [Exit, 

T I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Their  deep-laid  plot  hath  mifs'd  its  aim,  and  Ti- 

murkan 

May  reign  fecure  —  no  longer  horrid  dreams 
Shall  hover  round  my  couch  —  the  proftrate  world 
Henceforth  mall  learn  to  own  my  fov*reign  fway. 

Enter  MIR  VAN 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Well,  Mirvan,  haft  thou  brought  the  wimM-for 
pledge  ? 

MIRVAN. 
My  liege,  I  fear  'twill  ftrike  thy  foul  with  horror  ? 

TIM  UR  KAN. 

By  heav'n  the  fight  will  glad  my  longing  eyes. 
Oh  !  give  it  to  me.  — 

Enter  ZAPHIMRI  (a  fabre  in  his  hand)  And 
plants  himfelf  before  the  tyrant. 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 
Ha!  then  all  is  loft. 

ZAPHIMRI. 
Now,  bloody  Tartar,  now  then  know  Zaphirnfu 

T  I  M  U  R  K  A  N. 

Accurfed  treafon !  —  to  behold  thee  thus 
Alive  before  me,  blafts  my  aching  eye-balls : 

JVly  blood  forgets  to  move each  pow'r  dies  in 

me 

ZAPHIMRI. 
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z  A  P  H  i  M  R  i. 

Well  may'ft  thou  tremble,  well  may  guilt  like  thine 
Shrink  back  appall'd  ;  —  for  now  avenging  heav'n 
In  me  fends  forth  its  minifter  of  wrath, 
To  deal  deftrudlion  on  thee. 

TIMURKAN. 
Treach'rous  flave ! 

'Tis  falfe !  —  with  coward-art,  a  bafe  affaflin, 
A  midnight  ruffian  on  my  peaceful  hour 
Secure  thou  com'ft,  thus  to  afTault  a  warrior, 
Thy  heart  could  never  dare  to  meet  in  arms. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

Not  meet  thee,  Tartar ! — Ha !  —  in  me  thou  fee'ft 
One  on  whofe  head  unnumber'd  wrongs  thou'ft 

heap'd 

Elfe  could  I  fcorn  thee,  thus  defencelefs. — Yes, 
By  all  my  great  revenge,  could  bid  thee  try  each 

fhape, 
Afiume  each  horrid  form,  come  forth  array  M 

In  all  the  terrors  of  deftruclive  guilt ;  • 

But  now  a  dear,  a  murder'd  father  calls  5 
He  lifts  my  arm  to  rivet  thee  to  earth, 
Th'  avenger  of  mankind. 

MIR  VAN. 
Fall  on,  my  prince. 

TIMURKAN. 

By  heav'n,  I'll  dare  thee  dill  -,  refign  it,  flave, 
Refign.  thy  blade  to  nobler  hands. 

Snatches  Mirvan'/ytf£rf. 
MIRVAN. 
O!  horror 

What  ho!  bring  help. — Let  not  the  fate  of  China 
Hang  on  the  iflue  of  a  doubtful  combat. 

G  TIMURKAN. 
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TIMURKAN. 
Come  on,  prefumptuous  boy. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
Inhuman  regicide ! 

Now,  lawlefs  ravager,  Zaphimri  comes 
To  wreak  his  vengeance  on  thee.    [Exeunt  fighting. 

M  I  R  V  A  N,  folus. 

Oh!  nerve  his  arm,   ye  pow'rs,  and  guide  each 
blow. 

To  him,  enter  H  A  M  E  T. 
M  I  R  V  A  N. 

See  there  !  — behold  —  he  darts  upon  his  prey. 

Z  A  PHI  MR  I,  within. 

Die,  bloodhound,  die 

TIMURKAN,  within. 

May  curfes  blaft  my  arm 

That  fail'd  Ib  foon. 

H  A  M  E  T. 

The  Tartar  drops  his  point. — . 
Zaphimri  now 

TIMURKAN,    within. 
—  Have  mercy!  — mercy  '  —  oh ! 

ZAPHIMRI,   within. 

Mercy  was  never  thine — This,  fell  deftroyer, 
This,  for  a  nation's  groans. 

M  I  R  V  A  N. 
The  monfler  dies ;  — — 

He 
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He  quivers  on  the  ground  -  Then  let  me  fly 
To  Zamti  and  Mandane  with  the  tidings, 
And  call  them  back  to  liberty  and  joy. 

[Exit  Mirvan." 

HAMET  remains  -,  to  Mm  ZAPHIMRI. 
ZAPHIMRI. 

Now,  Hamet,  now  oppreffion  is  no  more  : 

This  fmoaking  blade  hath  drunk  the  tyrant's  blood, 

HAMET. 

China  again  is  free^  —  there  lies  the  corfe 
That  breath'd  deftrutSbion  to  the  world. 

ZAPHIMRI. 
Yes,  there, 

Tyrannic  guilt,  behold  thy  fatal  end, 
The  wages  of  thy  fins.  - 


"Enter 

MOR  AT. 
Where  is  the  king  ? 

Revenge  now  (talks  abroad.  —  Our  valiant  leaders, 
True  to  the  deftin'd  hour,  at  once  broke  forth 
From  ev'ry  quarter  on  th'  aftonifh'd  foe  ; 
Oclar  is  fall'n  ;  —  all  cover  'd  o'er  with  wounds 
He  met  his  fate  ;  and  (till  the  flaught'ring  fword 
Invades  the  city,  funk  in  deep  and  wine. 
ZAPHIMRI. 

Lo  !  Timurkan  lies  levelPd  with  the  duft  ! 
Send  forth,  and  let  Orafming  (trait  proclaim 
Zaphimri  king;  —  my  fubjefts  rights  reftor'd. 

[Exit  Morat. 

Now,  where  is  Zamti  ?  where  Mandane?  —  ha!  — 
What  means  that  look  of  wan  defpair  ? 

G  2  Enter 
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Enter  MIRVAN. 

Oh  !  dire  mifchance  ! 

While  here  I  trembled  for  the  great  event, 

The  unrelenting  (laves,  whofe  trade  is  death, 

Began  their  work. Nor  piety,  nor  age, 

Could  touch  their  felon- hearts— they  feiz'd  on 

Zamti, 
And  bound  him  on  the  wheel all  frantic  at  the 

fight, 

Mandane  plung'd  a  poniard  in  her  heart, 
And  at  her  hufband's  feet  expir'd. 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Oh!  heav'ns! 

My  mother! 

ZAPHIMRI. 

Fatal  raflinefs ! Mirvan,  fay, 

Is  Zamti  too  deftroy'd  ? 

MIRVAN. 
Smiling  in  pangs, 

We  found  the  good,  the  venerable  man  : 
Releas'd  from  anguifb,  with  what  ftrength  remain'd, 
He  reach'd  the  couch,  where  loft  Mandane  lay  -, 
There  threw  his  mangled  limbs; there,  cling- 
ing to  the  body, 

Prints  thoufand  kifics  on  her  clay-cold  lips, 
And  pours  his  fad  lamentings,  in  a  drain 
Mi.^ht  call  each  pitying  angel  from  the  Iky, 
To  fympathize  with  human  woe. 

'The  great  folding  doors  open  in  the  back  fcene. 

ZAPHIMRI. 
And  fee, 

See  on  that  mournful  bier  he  clafps  her  ftill ; 
Still  hangs  upon  each  faded  feature  ;  (till 

To 
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To  her  deaf  ear  complains  in  bitter  anguilh. 

Heart-piercing  fight ! 

H  A  M  E  T. 
Oh !  agonizing  fcene  ! 

'The  corpfe  is  brought  forward^  Zamti  lying  on 
on  the  couch,  and  dafping  the  dead  body. 
ZAMTI. 

Ah  !  flay,  Mandane,  flay, yet  once  again 

Let  me  behold  the  day-light  of  thy  eyes 

Gone,  gone,  for  ever,  ever  gone thofe  orbs 

That  ever  gently  beam'd,  muft  dawn  no  more. 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 
Are  thefe  our  triumphs  ?  — thefe  our  promised  joys  ? 

ZAMTI. 
The  mufic  of  that  voice  recalls  my  foul. 

[Rifes  from  the  body^  and  runs  eagerly  to  em- 
brace Zaphimri;  hisjirengtb  fails him>  and 
he  faints  at  his  feet. 
My  prince"!  my  king  ! 

ZAPHIMRI. 
Soft,  raife  him  from  the  ground. 

ZAMTI. 

Zaphimri !  —  Hamer  too!  —  oh  !    blefs*d  event ! 
I  could  not  hope  fuch  tidings  —  thee,  my  prince, 
Thee  too,  my  fon  —  I  thought  ye  both  deftroy'd. 
My  flow  remains  of  life  cannot  endure 
Thefe  ftrong  vicifikudes  of  grief  and  joy. 
And  there  —  oh  !  heav'n  !  —  fee  there,  there  lies 
Mandane  ! 

H  A  M  E  T. 
How  fares  it  now,  my  father  ? 

ZAMTI. 

Lead  me  to  her 

Is  that  the  ever  dear,  the  faithful  woman  ? 

Is 
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Is  that  my  wife  ? and  is  it  thus  at  length, 

Thus  do  I  fee  thee  then,  Mandane  ? cold, 

Alas!  death-cold 

Cold  is  that  breaft,  where  virtue  from  above 
Made  its  delighted  fojourn,  and  thofe  lips 
Thatutter'd  heav'nly  truth, — pale!  pale! — dead, 
dead  !                                    Sinks  on  the  body. 
Pray  ye  entomb  me  with  her  ? 

Z  A  P  H  I  M  R  I. 

Then  take,yepow'rs, then  take  your  conquefts  back  ; 
Zaphimri  never  can  furvive 

ZAMTI,   ra'ifinghimjelf. 

I  charge  thee  -live  *,  — 

A  bafe  defertion  of  the  public  weal 

Will  ill  become  a  king alas !  my  fon,  — • — 

(•By  that  dear  tender  name  if  once  again 
Zamti  may  call  thee) — tears  will  have  their  way- 
Forgive  this  flood  of  tendernefs  •   •   •  my  heart 

Melts  even  now thou  noble  youth —  this  is 

The  only  interview  we  e'er  .mall  have. 

ZAPHIMRI. 

And  will  ye  then,  inexorable  pow'rs, 
Will  ye  then  tear  him  from  my  aching  heart  ? 

ZAMTI. 

The  moral  duties  of  the  private  man 

Are  grafted  in  thy  foul oh !  Hill  remember 

The  mean  immutable  of  happinefs, 
Or  in  the  vale  of  life,  or  on  a  throne, 

Is  virtue each  bad  action  of  a  king 

Extends  beyond  his  life,  and  acts  again 
Its  tyranny  o'er  ages  yet  unborn. 
To  error  mild,  fevere  to  guilt,  protect 
The  helplefs  innocent ;  and  learn  to  feel 
The  belt  delight  of  ferving  human  kind. 

Be 
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Be  thefe,  my  prince,  thy  arts ;  be  thefe  thy  cares, 
And  live  the  father  of  a  willing  people. 

H  A  M  -E  T. 
My  father!  —  fee  —  ah!  fee!  —  he  dies —  his  lips 

Tremble  in  agony —  his  eye-balls  glare 

A  death-like  palenefs  fpreads  o'er  all  his  face. 

ZAPHIMRI. 

Is  there  -no  help  to  fave  fo  dear  a  life  ? 
Z  A  M  T  I. 

It  is  too  late 1  die alas !  I  die 

Life  harrafs'd  out,  purfu'd  with  barb'rous  art 
Thro*  evry  trembling  joint —  now  fails  at  once-— • 

Zaphimri oh  !  farewell ! I  fhall  not  fee 

The  glories  of  thy  reign Hamet!  — my  fon — 

Thou  good  young  man,  farewell  —  Mandane,  yes, 
My  foul  with  pleafure  takes  her  flight,  that  thus 
Faithful  in  death,  I  leave  thefe  cold  remains 

Near  thy  dear  honour'd  clay. Dies. 

ZAPHIMRI. 
And  art  thou  gone, 

Thou  beft  of  men  ?  —  then  muft  Zaphimri  pine 
In  ever-during  grief,  fmce  thou  art  loft  -, 
Since  that  firm  patriot,  whofe  parental  care 

Should  raife,  mould  guide,  fhould  animate  my  virtues, 

Lies  there  a  breathlefs  corfe. 

HAMET. 

My  liege,  forbear, 

Live  for  your  people ;  madnefs  and  defpair 

Belong  to  woes  like  mine. 

ZAPHIMRI. 

Thy  woes,  indeed, 

Are  deep,  thou  pious  youth  —  yes,  I  will  live, 

To  fofuen  thy  afflictions  ;  to  affuage 

A  nation's  grief,  when  fuch  a  pair  expires. 

Come  to  my  heart : in  thee  another  Zamti 

Shall 
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Shall  blefs  the  realm  -, now  let  me  hence  to  hail 

My  people  with  the  found  of  peace  ;  that  done, 
To  thefe  a  grateful  monument  mail  rife, 

With  all  fepulchral  honour frequent  there 

We'll  offer  incenfe  ; there  each  weeping  mufe 

Shall  grave  the  tributary  verfe; — —with  tears 
Embalm  their  memories ;  and  teach  mankind, 
Howe'er  Oppreflion  ftalk  the  groaningvearth  ; 
Yetheav'n,  in  its  own  hour,  can  bring  relief; 
Can  blaft  the  tyrant  in  his  guilty  pride, 
And  prove  the  Orphan's  guardian  to  the  laft. 


FINIS. 


t  o 

M.    DE   VOLTAIRE. 

S  I  R, 

A  Letter  to  you  from  an  Englifh  author  will  carry 
with  it  the  appearance  of  correfpondirig  with 
the  enemy,  hot  only  as  the  two  nations  are 
at  prefent  involved  in  a  difficult  and  important  war, 
but  alfo  becaufe  in  many  of  your  late  writings  you  feem 
determined  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  with  the  Bri- 
tifli  nation.  Whenever  we  come  in  your  way,  "  we 
«  are  ferocious,  we  are  iflanders,  we  are  the  people 
"  whom  your  country  has  taught,  we  fall  behind  other 
"  nations  in  point  of  tafte  and  elegance  of  compofition  ; 
<c  the  fame  caufe  that  has  witheld  from  us  a  genius  for 
"  painting  and  mufic,  has  alfo  deprived  us  of  the  trui 
ic  fpirit  of  Tragedy  ;  and,  in  fhort,  barbarifm  fKll  pre- 
*'  vails  among  us." 

But,  notwithftanding  this  vein  of  prejudice,  which  has 
difcoloured  almoft  all  you v  fugitive pijtes^  there f till  breathes 
throughout  your  writings  fuch  a  general  fpirit  of  Hu- 
manity and  zeal  for  the  Honour  of  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, that  I  am  inclined  to  imagine  the  author  of  the 
Englifti  Orphan  of  China  (an  obfcure  iflander)  may 
ftill  addrefs  you  upon  terms  of  amity  and  literary  bene- 
volence. 

As  I  have  attempted  a  Tragedy  upon  a  fubjecl:  that 
has  exercifed  your  excellent  talents,  and  thus  have  dared 
to  try  my  ftrength  in  the  Bow  of  ULYSSES,  I  hold  my- 
felf  infomefort  accountable  toM.  De  VOLTAIRE  for  the 
departure  I  have  made  from  his  plan,  and  the  fubftitu- 
tion  of  a  new  fable  of  my  own. 

My  firft  propenfity  to  this  ftory  was  occafioned  by  the 
remarks  of  an  admirable  critic*  of  our  own,  upon  the 

*  Mr.  Hurd,  in  his  Commentary  upon  Horace. 
H 
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ORPHAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  CHAU,  preferved  to  us  by 
the  induftrious  and  fenfible  P.  Du  HALDE,  which,  as 
our  learned  commentator  obferves,  amidft  great  wild- 
nefs  and  irregularity,  has  ftill  fome  traces  of  refemblance 
to  the  beautiful  models  of  antiquity.  In  my  reflections 
upon  this  piece,  I  imagined  I  faw  a  blemifh  in  the  man- 
ner of  faring  the  Orphan,  by  the  tame  refignation  of  an- 
other infant  in  his  place;  efpecially  when  the  fubjecl:  af- 
forded fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  touching  the  ftrugglings 
of  a  parent,  on  fo  trying  an  occafion.  It  therefore  oc- 
curred to  me,  if  a  fable  could  be  framed,  in  which  the 
Father  and  the  two  Young  Men  might  be  interwoven 
with  probability  and  perfpicuity,  and  not  embarrafled 
with  all  the  perplexities  of  a  riddle,  as,  you  know,  is 
the  cafe  of  the  HERACLIUS  of  CORNEILLE,  that  then 
many  fixations  might  arife,  in  which  fome  of  the  neareft 
affections  of  the  heart  might  be  awakened  :  but  even 
then  I  was  too  confcious  that  it  muft  be  executed  by  a 
genius  very  different  from  myfelf. 

In  this  ftate  of  mind,  fir,  I  heard  with  pleafure  thatM. 
De  VOLTAIRE  had  produced  at  Paris  his  L/ORPHELIN 
DE  LA  CHINE:  I  ardently  longed  for  a  perufal  of  the 
piece,  expecting  that  fuch  a  writer  would  certainly  feize 
all  the  ftriking  incidents  which  might  naturally  grow 
out  of  fo  pregnant  a  flory,  and  that  he  would  leave  no 
fource  of  paffion  unopened.  I  was  in  fome  fort,  but  not 
wholly  difappointed  :  I  faw  M.  De  VOLTAIRE  rufhing 
into  the  midft  of  things  at  once  ;  opening  his  fubject  in 
an  alarming  manner ;  and,  after  the  narrative  relating 
to  GENGISKAN  is  over,  working  up  his  firft  aft  like  a 
poet  indeed. 

Meum  qui  pe£tus  inaniter  angit 
Ut  Magus. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  act,  he  again  touches 
the  paflions  with  a  matter-hand  ;  but,  like  a  rower  who 
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has  put  forth  all  his  ftrength,  and  fuddenly  flackens  his 
exertion,  I  faw,  or  imagined  I  faw,  him  give  way  all 
at  once  ;  the  great  tumult  of  the  paffions  is  over ;  the 
intereft  wears  away;  GENGISKAN  talks  politics  j  the 
tendernefs  of  a  mother,  flying  with  all  the  ftrong  im- 
pulfes  of  nature  to  the  relief  of  her  child,  is  thrown  in- 
to cold  unimpaffioned  narrative  ;  the  role  pour  Famoureux 
muft  have  its  place,  and  the  rough  conqueror  of  a  whole 
people  muft  inftantly  become  Le  Chevalier  GENGISKAN, 
as  errant  a  lover  as  ever  fighed  in  the  Thuillerues  at 
Paris.  Your  own  words,  fir,  ftrongly  expreffive  of  that 
manly  and  fenfible  tafte,  which  diftinguifhes  you  through- 
out Europe,  occurred  to  me  upon  this  occafion:  "  Quelle 
"  place  pour  la  galanterie  que  le  parricide  &  1'incefte, 
'  *c  qui  de'folent  une  famille,  &  la  contagion  qui  ravage 
*c  un  pais  ?  Et  quel  exemple  plus  frapant  du  ridicule 
*'  de  notre  theatre,  &  du  pouvoir  de  1'habitude,  que 
"  Corneille  d'un  cote,  qui  fait  dire  a  Thefee. 

"  Quelque  ravage  affreux  qu'etale  ici  la  Pefte  ; 

"  L'abfence  aux  vrais  amans  eft  encore  plus  funefte. 
"  Et  moi,  qui,  foixante  ans  apres  lui,  viens  faire  parler 
"  une  vielle  Jocafte  d'un  viel  amour  :  &  tout  cela 
"  pour  complaire  au  gout  le  plus  fade  &  le  plus  faux  qui 
"  ait  jamais  corrompu  la  literature."  Indeed,  fir,  GEN- 
CISKAN,  in  the  very  moment  of  overwhelming  a  whole 
nation,  ufurpins;  a  crown,  and  maflacring  the  royal  fa- 
mily, except  one  infant,  whom  he  is  in  queft  of,  ap- 
peared to  me  exactly  like  the  amorous  CEoirus  in  the 
midft  of  a  deftruclive  plague.  "  Nunc  non  erat  his  lo- 
ts cus." How  would  that  noble  performance,  that 

Cheftfazuvreof  your  country,  the  ATHALIE  of  RACINE, 
have  been  defaced  by  the  gallantry  of  an  intrigue,  if  a 
tyrant  had  been  introduced  to  make  love  to  tir  vif°  of 
the  high-prieft  ?  or  if  JOAD,  entertainin,,;  L  iccrct  af- 
fedlion  for  ATHALIE,  and  being  alked  what  orders  he 

H    2 
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would  give  relating  to  the  delivery  of  his  country,  fhould 

anfwer,  "  aucune,"  none  at  all. And  yet  this  is  the 

language  of  a  northern  conqueror,  whining  for  a  man- 
darin's wife,  who  has  no  power  of  refuting,  and  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  the  royal  family,  could  not,  by  an 
intermarriage,  ftrengthen  his  intereft  in  the  crown 
But  to  you,  fir,  who  have  told  us  that  Love  fhould  reign 
a  very  tyrant  in  Tragedy,  or  not  appear  there  at  all, 
being  unfit  for  the  fecond  place ;  to  )  ou,  who  have  faid 
that  NERO  mould  not  hide  himfelf  behind  a  tapeftry  to 
overhear  the  converfation  of  his  miftrefs  and  his  rival, 

what   need   I   urge  thefe  remarks  ? To  fill  up  the 

long  career  of  a  tragedy  with  this  epifodic  love  muft 
certainly  have  been  the  motive  that  led  you  into  this  er- 
ror ;  an  error  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  it,  becaufe  I 
have  obferved  it  to  be  the  hackneyed  and  ftale  ftratagem 
of  many  modern  writers.  Within  the  compafs  of  my 
reading,  there  is  hardly  a  bad  man  in  any  play,  but  he  is 
in  love  with  fome  very  good  woman  :  the  fcenes  that  pafs 
between  them,  I  have  always  remarked,  are  found  dull 
and  unawakening  by  the  audience,  even  though  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  graces  of  fuch  compofition  as  yours,  of 
which  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  that  it  beftows  embel- 
lifhments  upon  every  fubjeft. 

For  me,  fir,  who  only  draw  in  crayons,  who  have  no 
refource  to  thofe  lafting  colours  of  imagination  with 
which  you  fet  off  every  thing  ;  a  writer  fuch  as  I  am, 
fir,  could  not  prefume  to  fupport  that  duplicity  of  paf- 
fion  which  runs  through  your  piece.  I  could  not  pre- 
tend, by  the  powers  of  ftyle,  to  fuborn  an  audience  in 
favour  of  thofe  fecondary  paffages,  from  which  their  at- 
tention naturally  revolts.  A  plainer  and  more  fimple 
method  lay  before  me.  I  was  neceflitated  to  keep  the 
main  object  as  much  as  poflible  before  the  eye  j  and 
therefore  it  was  that  I  took  a  furvey  of  my  fubje£t,  in 
order  to  catch  at  every  thing  that  feemed  to  me  to  re- 
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fult  with  order  and  propriety  from  it.     A  fcantinefs  of 
interefting  bufmefs  feemed  to  me  a  primary  defect  in  the 
conitrudion  of  the  French  ORPHAN  OF  CHINA,  and 
that  I  imagined  had  its  fource  in  the  early  date  of  your 
play.    By  beginning  ;Jmoft  "  gemino  ab  ovo,"  by  mak- 
ing the  Orphan  and  the  mandarine's  fon  children  in  their 
cradles,  it  appeared  to  me  that  you  had  ftripped  yourfelf 
of  two  characters,  which  mightbe  produced  in  an  amiable 
light,  to  as  to  engage  the  affe&ionsof  their  auditors,  not 
only  for  themfelves,  but  confequently  for  thofe  alfo  to 
whom  they  fliould  ftand   in   any  degree  of  relation. 
From  this  conduct  1  propofed  a  further  advantage,  that 
of  taking   off   the   very   obvious  refemblance    to   the 
ANDROMACHE,  which  now  ftrikes  every  body  in  your 
plan.     This  laft  remark  I  do  not  urge  againft  acciden- 
tal and  diiiant  comcidencies  of  fentiment,  diction,  or 
fable.  Many  of  the  Greek  plays,  we  know,  had  a  family- 
likenefs,  fuch  as  an  CEoiPUS,  an  ELECTRA,  an  IPHI- 
GENIA  in  TAURIS,  in  AULIS,  a  MEROPE,  &c.   But 
what  is  a  beauty  in  RACINE,  feems  in  his  great  fucceflbr 
to  be  a  blemifh.     In  the  former,  nothing  depends  on 
the  life  of  ASTYANAX  but  what  was  very  natural,  the 
happinefs  of  the  mother :  in  the  latter,  the  fate  of  a 
kingdom  is  grafted  upon  the  fortunes  of  an  infant ;  and 
I  afk  your  own  feelings,  (for  no  body  knows  the  human 
heart  better)  Whether  an  audience  is  likely  to  take  any 
confiderable  intereft  in  the  deftiny  of  a  babe,  who,  when 
your  Zamti  has  faved  him,  cannot  produce  any  change, 
any  revolution  in   the   affairs  of  China  ?  No,  fir  ;  the 
conquered  remain  in  the  fame  abject  ftate  of  vaffalage, 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  infant  king  becomes  therefore 
uninterefting  and  unimportant.     He  might  die,  fir,  in 
cutting  his  teeth,  of  the  hooping  cough,  or  any  of  the 
diforders  attendant  on  that  tender  age  :  whereas  when 
the  Orphan  is  grown  up  to  maturity,  when  he  is  a  moral 
agent  in  the  piece,  when  a  plan  is  laid  for  revenging 
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himfelf  on  the  deftroyers  of  his  family,  it  then  becomes 
a  more  preffing  motive  in  the  mandarine's  mind ;  nay, 
it  is  almoft  his  duty,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  facrifice  even  his 
own  offspring  for  the  good  of  his  country.  In  your 
ftory,  fir,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  I  do  not  fee  what  end 
can  be  anfwered  by  ZAMTI'S  loyalty :  his  profpect  is 
at  leaft  fo  diftant,  that  it  becomes  almoft  chimerical. 
And  therefore  as  hiftory  warrants  an  expulfion  of  the 
Tartars,  as  it  was  not  upon  the  firft  inroad,  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  and  experience,  that  they  learned  to  incor- 
porate themfelves  with  the  conquered,  I  had  recourfe  to 
my  own  preconceived  notions.  Whether  I  was  partially 
attached  to  them,  or  whether  my  reafonings  upon  your 
fable  were  juft,  you,  fir,  and  the  public,  will  determine. 

You  will  perceive,  fir,  in  the  Englifh  Orphan  fome 
occafional  infertions  of  fentiment  from  your  elegant  per- 
formance. To  ufe  the  expreflion  of  the  late  Mr. 
DRYDEN,  when  he  talks  of  BEN  JOHNSON'S  imitation 
of  the  ancients,  you  will  often  track  me  in  your  fnow. 
For  this  I  fhall  make  no  apology,  either  to  the  public  or 
you :  none  to  the  public,  becaufe  they  have  applauded 
fome  ftrokes  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you  j  and  none 
certainly  to  you,  becaufe  you  are  well  aware  I  have  but 
followed  the  example  of  many  admired  writers  ;  Boi- 
LEAU,  CORNEILLE,  and  RACINE,  with  you ;  and  in 
England,  MILTON,  Mr.  ADDJSON,  and  Mr.  POPE. 
It  was  finely  faid  by  you,  (I  have  read  the  ftory,  and 
take  it  upon  truft)  when  it  was  objected  to  the  celebrated 
abbe  METASTASIO,  as  a  reproach,  that  he  had  frequent 
transfufions  of  thought  from  your  writings,  "  Ah  !  le 
"  cher  voleur !  il  m'a  bien  embelli."  This  talent  of 
embellifhing  I  do  not  pretend  to  ;  to  avail  myfelf  of  my 
reading,  'and  to  improve  my  own  productions,  is  all  I 
can  pretend  to ;  and  that  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have  done, 
not  only  from  you,  but  many  of  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
If  the  authorities  1  have  abovementioned  were  not  luffi- 
cient,  I  could  add  another  very  bright  example,  the 
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example  of  M.  De  VOLTAIRE,  whom  I  have  often 
tracked,  to  ufe  the  fame  expreffion  again,  in  \\\Q  fnow 
of  Shake/pear.  Thefnow  of  SHAKESPEAR  is  but  a  cold 
expreffion  ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  you, 
than  a  word  of  greater  energy,  that  fliould  convey  a 
full  idea  of  the  aftonifhing  powers  of  that  great  man  ; 
for  we  inlanders  have  remarked  of  late,  that  M.De  Voltaire 
has  a  particular  fatisfadtion  in  defcanting  on  the  faults 
of  the  moft  wonderful  genius  that  ever  exifted  fmce 
HOMER  ;  infomuch  that  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  tells  me,  that  whenever  you  treat  the 
Englifh  bard  as  a  drunken  favage  in  your  avant  prapos, 
he  always  deems  it  a  fure  prognoftic  that  your  play  is  the 
better  for  him. 

If  the  great  fcenes  of  SHAKESPEAR,  fir;  if  his 
boundlefs  view  of  all  nature,  the  lawn,  the  wilder- 
nefs,  the  blafted  heath,  mountains,  and  craggy  rocks, 
with  thunder  and  lightening  on  their  brows  ;  if 
thefe  cannot  ftrike  the  imagination  of  M.  De  VOL- 
TAIRE, how  can  I  expect  that  the  ftudied  regularity 
of  my  little  flirubbery  fhould  afford  him  any  kind  of 
pleafure  ?  To  drop  the  metaphor,  if  the  following  tra- 
gedy does  not  appear  to  you  a  MONSTROUS  FARCE,  it  is 
all  I  can  reafonably  expect.  But  whatever  may  be  your 
opinion  of  it,  I  muft  beg  that  you  will  not  make  it  the 
criterion  by  which  you  would  decide  concerning  the 
tafte  of  the  Englilh  nation,  or  the  prefent  ftate  of  lite- 
rature among  us.  What  you  have  humbly  faid  of  your- 
felf,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  your  nation,  I  can  aflert 
with  truth  of  the  author  of  the  Englifh  ORPHAN,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  worft  poets  now  in  this  country.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  play  has  been  received  with 
uncommon  applaufe  j  that  fo  elegant  a  writer  as  the 
author  of  CREUSA  and  THE  ROMAN  FATHER  was  my 
critic  and  my  friend  ;  and  that  a  great  deal  of  very  par- 
ticular honour  has  been  done  me  by  many  perfonsof  the 
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firft  diftin&ion.  But,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  they  all  know 
the  faults  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  dif- 

cufled  by  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettres. We  are  a 

generous  nation,  fir ;  and  the  fainted  approaches  to 
merit,  always  meet  here  the  warmeft  encouragement. 
One  thing  further  I  will  afiure  you,  in  cafe  you  fhould 
difcover  any  traces  of  barbarifm  in  the  ftyle  or  fable, 
That  if  you  had  been  prefent  at  the  reprefentation,  you 
would  have  feen  a  theatrical  fplendor  conducted  with  a 
bienfeance  unknown  to  ihefcene  Francoije  j  the  perform- 
ance of  the  two  Young  Men  would  have  made  you  re- 
gret that  they  were  not  in  your  piece  ;  and,  though  a 
weak  (rate  of  health  deprived  the  play  of  fo  fine  an  ac- 
trefs  as  Mrs.  CIBBER,  you  would  have  beheld  in  MAN- 
DANE  a  figure  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  ftage 
in  Europe,  and  you  would  have  acknowleged  that  her 
Acting  promifes  alfo  to  be  the  fame  :  moreover,  you 
would  have  feen  i  ZAMTIJ  whofe  exquifite  powers  are 
capable  of  adding  Pathos  and  Harmony  even  to  our 
great  SHAKESEEAR,  and  have  already  been  the  chief 
fupport  of  fome  of  your  fcenes  upon  the  Englifli  ftage. 

Upon  the  whole,  fir,  I  beg  you  will  not  imagine  that 
I  have  wrote  this  Tragedy  in  the  fond  hope  of  eclipfing 
fo  celebrated  a  writer  as  you  are  :  I  had  an  humbler 
motive,  propter  amor  em  quod  te  imitari  aveo.  Could  I 
do  that  in  any  diftant  degree,  it  would  very  amply 
gratify  the  ambition  of, 

Sir,  your  real  admirer, 

and  moft  humble  fervant, 
London, 
April  30,  1759. 

The     AUTHOR     of 
The  ORPHAN  of  CHINA. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  S  P  A  R  K  S. 

JN  antient  times,  when  Britain'*  trade  was  arms9 

And  the  lov'd  mufick  of  her  youth,  alarms. 
A god-like  race  fujlain  d  fair  England's  fame  : 
Who  has  net  heard  of  gallant  PIERCV'J  name  ? 
Ay,  a r:d  of  DOUGLAS  ?    Such  illujirious  fees 
In  rival  Rome  and  Carthage  never  rofe  ! 
From  age  to  age  bright  fane  the  Britifli  fire. 
And  every  hero  was  a  hero's  fire. 
Wljsn  powerful  fate  decreed  one  warrior's  doom, 
Up  fprun?  the  Phoenix  from  his  parent's  tomb.^ 
But  whilfl  thefe  generous  rivals  fought  and  fell, 
*Thefe  generous  rivals  lov'd  each  other  well; 
Tfro*  many  a  bloody  field  zva;  UJl  and  won, 
Nothing  in  hate,  in  honour  all  was  done. 
When  PiERCY  wrong  d  defydhis  prince  or  peers, 
Fajl  came  the  DOUGLAS,  with  his  Scottifh  fyears ; 
And,  when  proud  DOUGLAS  made  his  King  his  foe, 
Fcr  DOUGLAS,  PIERCY  bent  his  Englifh  bow. 
Expell'd  their  native  hsrr.cs  by  adverse  fate, 
They  knack' d  alternate  at  each  other's  gate  : 


PROLOGUE; 

*fhtn  lilatfd  the  cajlle,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Far  him  whofe  arms  hadjhook  its  firmeft  tower. 
This  night  a  DOUGLAS  your proteflion  claims ; 
A  wife  !  a  mother  !  pity's  f of te/i  names  : 
Tbejlory  of  her  woes  indulgent  hear, 
And  grant  your  fuppliant  alljhe  begs,  a  tear. 
In  confidence  {he  begs ;  and  hopes  to  find 
Each  Englifli  lreajl>  like  noble  PIERCY'J  kind. 
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ACT   I.     SCENE   I. 

'fhe  court  of  a  caft/e,  furrounded  with  woods. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

YE  woods  and  wilds,  whofe  melancholy  gloom 
Accords  with  my  foul's  fadnefs,  and  draws  forth 
The  voice  of  forrow  from  my  burfting  heart, 
Farewel  a  while  :  I  will  not  leave  you  long  > 
For  in  your  {hades  I  deem  fome  fpirit  dwells, 
Who  from  the  chiding  ftream,  or  groaning  oak, 
Still  hears,  and  anfwers  to  MATILDA'S  moan, 
O  DOUGLAS!  DOUGLAS!  If  departed  ghofts 
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Arc  e'er  permitted  to  review  this  world, 
"Within  the  circle  of  that  wood  thou  art, 
And  with  the  pam'on  of  immortals  hear'ft 
My  lamentation  :    hear'ft  thy  wretched  wife 
Weep  for  her  hufband  ilain,  her  infant  loft. 
My  brother's  timelefs  death  I  feem  to  mourn  ; 
Who  perifti'd  with  thee  on  this  fatal  day. 
To  thee  I  lift  my  voice  ;  to  thee  addrefs 
The  plaint  which  mortal  ear  has  never  heard. 
O  difregard  me  not ;  though  I  am  call'd 
Another's  now,  my  heart  is  wholly  thine. 
Incapable  of  change,  affection  lies 
Buried,  my  DOUGLAS,  in  thy  bloody  grave. 
But  RANDOLPH  comes,  whom  fate  has  made  my  Lo»d, 
To  chide  my  anguifh,  and  defraud  the  dead. 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH. 
Again  thefe  weeds  of  woe  !  fay,  do'ft  thou  well 
To  feed  a  paflion  which  confumes  thy  life .? 
The  living  claim  fome  duty  ;  vainly  thou 
Beitow'ft  thy  cares  upon  the  filent  dead. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Silent,  alas  !  is  he  for  whom  I  mourn  : 
Childlefs,  without  memorial  of  his  name, 
He  only  now  in  my  remembrance  lives. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Time,  that  wears  out  the  trace  of  deepefr.  anguifh, 
Has  paft  o'er  thee  in  vain.     Wou'd  thou  wer't  not 
Compos'd  of  grief  and  tenderaefs  alone  ! 
Sttre  thou  art  not  the  daughter  of  Sir  MALCOLM  : 
Strong  was  his  rage,  eternal  his  refentment : 
For  when  thy  brother  fell,  he  fmil'd  to  hear 
That  DOUGLAS'  fon  in  the  fame  field  was  flain, 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Oh  !  rake  not  up  the  a  flies  of  my  fathers : 
Implacable  refentment  was  their  crime, 
Afld  grievous  has  the  expiation  been. 

Con- 
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Contending  with  the  DOUGLAS,  gallant  lives 
Of  either  houfe  were  loft ;  my  anceftors 
Compell'd,  at  laft,  to  leave  their  ancient  feat 
On  Tiviot's  pleafant  banks  ;  and  now,  of  them 
No  heir  is  left.     Had  they  not  been  fo  ftern, 
I  had  not  been  the  laft  of  all  my  race. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Thy  grief  wrefts  to  its  purpofes  my  words. 
I  never  afk'd  of  thee  that  ardent  love, 
Which  in  the  breads  of  fancy's  children  burn;. 
Decent  affecTion,  and  complacent  kindnefs 
Were  all  I  wifli'd  for;  but  I  wijh'd  iq  vain. 
Hence  with  the  lefs  regret  my  eyes  behold 
Trie  ftorm  of  war  that  gathers  o'er  this  land  : 
If  I  fhould  perifh.  by  the  Daqifn  fword, 
MATILDA  would  not  filed  one  tear  the  more, 

Lady   RANDOLPH. 

Thou  do'ft  not  think  fo  :  woeful  as  I  ana 
I  love  thy  merit,  and  efteem  thy  virtues, 
But  whither  goeft  thou  now  ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Straight  to  the  camp, 

Where  every  warrior  on  the  tip-toe  ftands 
Of  expectation,    and  impatient  afks 
Each  who  arrives,  if  he  is  come  to  tell 
The  Danes  are  landed. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

O,  may  adverfe  winds, 

Far  from  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  drive  their  fleet  I 
And  every  foldier  of  both  hofts  return 
In  peace  and  fafety  to  his  pleafant  home  ! 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Thou  fpeak'ft  a  woman's,  hear  a  warrior's  wifh  t 
Right  from  their  native  land,  the  ftormy  north, 
May  the  wind  blow,  till  every  ktel  is   fix'd 
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Immovcable  in  Caledonia's  flrand  I 

Then  (hall  our  foes  repent  their  bold  invafion, 

And  roving  armies  fhun  the  fatal  fhore. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

War  I  deleft.:  but  war  with  foreign  foes, 
Whofe  manners,  language,  and  whofe  looks  are  ftrange, 
Is  not  fo  horrid,  nor  to  me  fo  hateful, 
As  that  which  with  our  neighbours  oft  we  wage. 
A  river  here,  there  an  ideal  line 
By  fancy  drawn,  divides  the  lifter  kingdoms. 
On  each  fide  dwells  a  people  fimilar, 
As  twins  are  to  each  other,  valiant  both, 
Both  for  their  valour  famous  thro'  the  world. 
Yet  will  they  not  unite  their  kindred  arms, 
And,  if  they  muft  have  war,  wage  diftant  war, 
But  with  each  other  fight  in  cruel  conflict. 
Gallant  in  ftrife,  and  noble  in  their  ire, 
^The  battle  is  their  paftime.  They  go  forth 
Gay  in  the  morning,  as  to  fummer  fport: 
When  ev'ning  comes,  the  glory  of  the  morn, 
The  youthful  warrior,  is  a  clod  of  clay. 
Thus  fall  the  prime  of  either  haplefs  land  ; 
And  fuch  the  fruit  of  Scotch  and  Englifh  wars. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

I'll  hear  no  more  :  this  melody  would  make 
A  foldier  drop  his  fword,  and  doff  his  arms, 
Sit  down  and  weep  the  conquefts  he  has  made  ; 
Yea,  (like  a  monk),  fing  reft  and  peace  in  heav'n 
To  fouls  of  warriours  in  his  battles  {lain. 
Lady,  farewel :  I  leave  thee  not  alone; 
Yonder  comes  one  whofe  love  makes  duty  light. 

Enter  ANNA. 

A\NA. 

Forgive  the  raflmefs  of  pur  ANNA'S  love: 
Urg'd  by  afTeclitm,  I  have  thus  prefum'd 

To 
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To  iaterrupt  your  folitary  thoughts ; 

And  warn  you  of  the  hours  that  you  negleft, 

And  lofe  in  fadnefs. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
So  to  lofe  my  hours 
Is  all  the  ufe  I  wifh  to  make  of  time. 

ANNA. 

To  blame  thee,  lady,  fuits  not  with  my  Hate  : 
But  fure  I  am,  fmce  death  firft  prey'd  on  man, 
Never  did  fifter  thus  a  brother  mourn. 
What  had  your  forrows  been  if  you  had  loft, 
In  early  youth,  the  huiband  of  your  heart  ? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Oh! 

ANNA. 

Have  I  diftreft  you  with  officious  love, 
And  ill-tim'd  mention  of  your  brother's  fate  ? 
Forgive  me,  lady  :  humble  tho'  I  am, 
The  mind  I  bear  partakes  not  of  my  fortune  : 
So  fervently  I  love  you,  that  to  dry 
Thefe  piteous  tears,  I'd  throw  my  life  away. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

What  power  directed  thy  unconfcious  tongue 
To  fpeak  as  thou  haft  done  ?  to  name  

ANNA. 

I  know  not : 

But  fmce  my  words  have  made  my  miftrefs  tremble, 
I  will  fpeak  fo  no  more ;  but  filent  mix 
My  tears  with  hers. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

No,  thou  {halt  not  be  filent. 
I'll  truft  thy  faithful  love,  and  thou  fhalt  be 
Henceforth  th'  inftrvnfted  partner  of  my  woes. 
But  what  avails  it  ?  Can  fhy  feeble  pity 
Roll  back  the  flood  of  never-ebbing  time  ? 
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Compell  the  earth  and  ocean  to  give  up 
Their  dead  alive  ? 

ANNA. 

What  means  my  noble  miftrefs  ? 
Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Didft  thou  not  afk  what  had  my  forrows  been '?•-  •  ••• 

If  I  in  early  youth  had  loft  a  hufband  ? — — 

In  the  cold  bofom  of  the  earth  is  lodg'd, 
Mangl'd  with  wounds,  the  hufband  of  my  youth ; 
And  in  fome  cavern  of  the  oce-an  lyes 

My  child  and  his. » •    

ANNA. 

O  !  lady,  mo  ft  rever'd  ! 
The  tale  wrapt  up  in  your  amazing  words 
Deign  to  unfold. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Alas !  an  ancient  feud, 
Hereditary  evil,  was  the  fource 
Of  my  misfortunes.     Ruling  fate  decreed, 
That  my  brave  brother  fhould  in  battle  fave 
•The  life  of  DOUGLAS'  fon,  our  houfe's  foe  : 
The  youthful  warriours  vow'd  eternal  friendship. 
To  fee  the  vaunted  fifter  of  his  friend 
Impatient,  DOUGLAS  to  Balarmo  came,  t 

Under  a  borrow 'd  name. My  heart  he  gain'd  ; 

Nor  did  I  long  refufe  the  hand  he  begg'd : 

My  brother's  prefence  authorized  otu  marriage. 

Three  weeks,  three  little  weeks,  with  wings  of  down, 

Had  o'er  us  flown,  when  my  lov'd  lord  was  call'd 

To  fight  his  father's  battles ;   and  with  him, 

In  fpire  of  all  my  ter.ys,  did  MALCOLM  go. 

Scarce  were  they  gone,  when  my  ftern  fire  was  told 

That  the  falfe  ftran^er  was  lord  DOUGLAS'  fon. 

Frantic  with  rage,  the  baron  drew  his  fword 

And  queftion'd  me.  .  Alone,  fbrfaken,  faint, 

Kneeling  beneath  his  fwoal,  fault'ring  I  took 
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An  oatfi  equivocal,  that  I  ne'er  would 
Wed  one  of  DOUGLAS  name.     Sincerity 
Thou  firft  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path  !  altho'  the  earth  fhould  gape, 
And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  deduction  cry 
To  take  diffimulation's  winding  way. 

ANNA. 

Alas  !  how  few  of  woman's  fearful  kind 
Durft  own  a  truth  fo  hardy  ! 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

The  firft  truth 
Is  eafiefl  to  avow.     This  moral  learn, 

This  precious  moral,  from  my  tragic  tale. 

In  a  few  days  the  dreadful  tidings  came 

That  Do  UGLAS  and  my  brother  both  were  flain. 

My  lord  !  my  life  !  my  huiband  ! mighty  God  ! 

What  had  I  done  to  merit  fuch  affliction  ? 

ANNA. 

My  deareil  lady !  Many  a  tale  of  tears 
I've  liften'd  to;  but  never  did  I  hear 
A  tale  fo  fad  as  this. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

In  the  firfl  days 

Of  my  diffracting  grief,  I  found  myfelf • 

As  women  wifh  to  be  who  love  their  lords. 

But  who  durft  tell  my  father  ?  The  good  priefl 

Who  join'd  our  hands,  my  brother's  antient  tutour, 

With  his  lov'd  MALCOLM,  in  the  battle  fell : 

They  two  alone  were  privy  to  the  marriage. 

On  filence  and  concealment  I  refolv'd, 

Till  time  fhould  make  my  father's  fortune  mine. 

That  very  night  on  which  my  fon  was  born, 

My  nurfe,  the  only  confident  I  had, 

Set  out  with  him  to  reach  her  fitter's  houfe  : 

But  nurfe,  nor  infant,  have  I  ever  feen, 

Or  heard  of,  ANNA,  fmce  that  fatal  hour. 

My  murder'd  child  !— -had  thy  fond  mother  fear'd 
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The  lofs  of  thee,  fhe  had  loud  fame  defy'd, 
Defpis'd  her  father's  rage,  her  father's  grief, 
And  wander'd  with  thee  thro'  the  fcorning  world. 

ANNA. 
Not  feen,  nor  heard  of !  then  perhaps  he  lives. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

No.  It  was  dark  December  :  wind  and  rain 
Had  beat  all  night.     Acrofs  the  Carron  lay 
The  deftin'd  road  ;  and  in  it's  fwelling  flood 
My  faithful  fervant  perifh'd  with  my  child. 

O  hapkfs  fon  !  of  a  mofl  haplefs  fire  ! 

But  they  are  both  at  reft  ;  and  I  alone 

Dwell  in  this  world  of  woe,  condemn'd  to  walk, 

Like  a  guik-troubl'd  ghoft,  my  painful  rounds  : 

Nor  has  defpiteful  fate  permitted  me 

The  comfort  of  a  folitary  forrow. 

Tho'  dead  to  love,  I  was  compell'd  to  wed 

RANDOLPH,  who  fnatch'd  me  from  a  villain's  arms; 

And  RANDOLPH  now  poflefles  the  domains, 

That  by  Sir  MALCOLM'S  death  on  me  devolv'd ; 

Domains,  that  fhould  to  DOUGLAS'  fon  have  giv'n 

A  baron's  title,  and  a  baron's  power. 

Such  were  my  foothing  thoughts,  while  I  bewail'd 

The  flaughter'd  father  of  a  fon  unborn. 

And  when  that  fon  came,  like  a  ray  from  heav'n, 

Which  (hines  and  difappears ;  alas  !  my  child  ! 

How  long  did  thy  fond  mother  grafp  the  hope 

Of  having  thee,  fhe  knew  not  how,  reftor'd. 

Year  after  year  hath  worn  her  hope  away ; 

But  left  flill  uodimini/h'd  :her  defire. 

ANNA. 

The  hand,  thr.t  fpir.s  th'  uneven  thread  of  life, 
May  fmooth  the  length  that's  yet  to  come  of  your's. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Not  in  this  world  :  I  have  confider'd  well 
Jt  s  various  evils,  ^nd  on  whom  they  fall. 

Alas  I 
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Alas !  how  oft  does  goodnefs  wound  itfelf  ? 
And  fweet  afieftion  prove  the  fpring  of  woe 

0  !  had  I  died  when  my  lov'd  hufband  fell! 
Had  fome  good  angel  op'd  to  me  the  book 
Of  providence,  and  let  me  read  my  life, 
My  heart  had  broke,  when  I  beheld  t^ie  fum 
Of  ills,  which  one  by  one  I  have  endur'd. 

ANNA. 

That  God,  whofe  miniiters  good  angels  are, 
Hath  ftmt  the  book  in  mercy  to  mankind. 
But  we  muft  leave  this  theme  :  GLENALVON  comes  : 

1  faw  him  bend  on  you  his  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  hitherwards  he  flowly  ftalks  his  way. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

I  will  avoid  him.     An  ungracious  perfon 
Is  doubly  irkfome  in  an  hour  like  this. 

ANNA. 
Why  fpeaks  my  lady  thus  of  RANDOLPH'S  heir  ? 

Lady   RANDOLPH. 

Becaufe  he's  not  the  heir  of  RANDOLPH'S  virtues. 
Subtle  and  fhrewd,  he  offers  to  mankind 
An  artificial  image  of  himfelf : 
And  he  with  eafe  can  vary  to  the  tafte 
Of  different  men,  it's  features.     Self-denied, 
And  matter  of  his  appetites  he  feems : 
But  his  fierce  nature,  like  a  fox  chain'd  up, 
Watches  to  feize  unfeen  the  wifh'd-for  prey. 
Never  were  vice  and  virtue  pois'd  fo  ill, 
As  in  GLENALVON'S  unrelenting  mind. 
Yet  is  he  brave  and  politic  in  war, 
And  (lands  aloft  in  thefe  unruly  times. 
Why  I  defcribe  him  thus  I'll  tell  hereafter : 
Stay  and  detain  him  till  I  reach  the  caflle. 

[Exit  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

ANNA. 
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ANNA. 

0  happinefs !  where  art  them  to  be  found  ? 

1  fee  thou  dwelleft  not  with  birth  and  beauty, 
Tho'  grac'd  with  grandeur,  and  in  wealth  array'd : 
Nor  doft  thou,  it  would  feem,  with  virtue  dwell ; 
Elfe  had  this  gentle  lady  mifs'd  thee  not. 

Enter  GLENALVON. 

GLENALVON. 

What  doft  thou  mufe  on,  meditating  maid  ? 
Like  fome  entranced  and  vifionary  feer 
On  earth  thou  ftand'ft,  thy  thoughts  afcend  to  heaven. 

ANNA. 

Wou'd  that  I  were,  e'en  as  thou  fay'ft,  a  feer, 
To  have  my  doubts  by  heav'nly  vifion  clear 'd  ! 

GLENALVON. 

What  doft  thou  doubt  of?  what  haft  thou  to  do 
With  fubjefts  intricate  ?  Thy  youth,  thy  beauty, 
Cannot  be  queftioned  :  think  of  thefe  good  gifts  ; 
And  then  thy  contemplations  will  be  pleafmg. 

ANNA. 

Let  women  view  yon  monument  of  woe, 
Then  boaft  of  beauty  :  who  fo  fair  as  fhe  ? 
But  I  muft  follow  :  this  revolving  day 
Awakes  the  memory  of  her  ancient  woes. 

[Exit  ANNA. 

GLEKALVON  folus. 

So  ! — Lady  RANDOLPH  Ihuns  me  ;  by  and  by 
I'll  woo  her  as  the  lion  wooes  his  brides. 
The  deed's  a  doing  now,  that  makes  me  lord 
Of  thcfe  rich  valleys,  and  a  chief  of  power. 
The  feafon  is  moft  apt;  my  founding  fteps 
Will  not  be  heard  amidft  the  din  of  arms. 

RAM- 
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RANDOLPH  has  liv'd  too  long :  his  better  fate 

Had  the  afcendant  once,  and  kept  me  down  : 

When  I  had  feiz'd  the  dame,  by  chance  he  came, 

Refcu'd  and  had  the  lady  for  his  labour ; 

I  'fcap'd  unknown:  a  flender  confolation  ! 

Heaven  is  my  witnefs  that  I  do  not  love 

To  fow  in  peril,  and  let  others  reap 

The  jocund  harveft.     Yet  I  am  not  fafe: 

By  love,  or  fomething  like  it,  flung,  inflam'd,     i 

Madly  I  blabb'd  my  paifion  to  his  wife, 

And  fhe  has  threaten'd  to  acquaint  him  of  it. 

The  way  of  woman's  will  I  do  not  know : 

But  well  I  know  the  baron's  wrath  is  deadly. 

I  will  not  live  in  fear :  the  man  I  dread 

Is  as  a  Dane  to  me;  ay,  and  the  man 

Who  flands  betwixt  me  and  my  chief  defire. 

No  bar  but  he  ;  flie  has  no  kinfman  near ; 

No  brother  in  his  fitter's  quarrel  bold ; 

And  for  the  righteous  caufe,  a  Granger's  caufe, 

I  know  no  chief  that  will  defy  GLENALVON. 


End  of  the  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 


^  &c. 

Enter  feruants  and  a  Jlr anger  at  one  door,  andLaay  RAN- 
DOLPH and  ANNA  at  another. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

WHAT  means  this  clamour  ?  ftranger,  fpeak  fecnre  ; 
Haft  thou  been  wrong'd  ?  have  thefe  rude  men 
To  vex  the  weary  traveller  on  his  way  ?  [prefum'd 

Firft  SERVANT. 

By  us  np  ftranger  ever  fuffer'd  wrong  i. 
This  man  with  outcry  wild  has  call'd  us  forth  ; 
So  fore  afraid  he  cannot  fpeak  his  fears. 

Enter  Ltrd  RANDOLPH  and  young  man ,  with  their  fajrds 
drawn  and  bloody. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Not  vain  the  Granger's  fears  !  how  fares  my  lord  ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

That  it  fares  well,  thanks  to  this  gallant  youth, 
Whofe  valour  fav'd  me  from  a  wretched  death  ! 
As  down  the  winding  dale  I  walk'd  alone, 
At  the  crofs  way  four  armed  men  attack'd  me  : 
Rovers,  I  judge,  from  the  licentious  camp, 
Who  would  have  quickly  laid  Lord  RANDOLPH  low, 
j  6d  not  this  brave  and  generous  ftranger  come, 

Like 
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Like  my  good  angel  in  the  hour  of  fete, 

And,  mocking  danger,  made  my  foes  his  own. 

They  turn'd  upon  him :  but  his  active  arm 

Struck  to  the  ground,  from  whence  they  rofc  no  more, 

The  fierceft  two ;  the  others  fled  amain, 

And  left  him  mafter  of  the  bloody  field. 

Speak,  Lady  RANDOLPH  :  upon  Beauty's  tongue 

Dwell  accents  pleafing  to  the  brave  and  bold. 

Speak,  noble  dame,  and  thank  him  for  thy  lord. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

My  lord,  I  cannot  fpeak  what  now  I  feel. 
My  heart  o'erflows  with  gratitude  to  heav'n, 
And  to  this  noble  youth,  who  all  unknown 
To  you  and  yours,  deliberated  not, 
Nor  paus'd  at  peril,  but  humanely  brave 
Fought  on  your  fide,  againft  fuch  fearful  odds. 
Have  you  yet  learn'd  of  him  whom  we  fhould  thank  ? 
Whom  call  the  faviour  of  Lord  RANDOLPH'S  life  ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

I  afk'd  that  queftion,  and  he  anfwer'd  not : 
But  I  muft  know  who  my  deliverer  is.          (to  tie  Stranger) 

STRANGER. 

A  low  born  man,  of  parentage  obfcure, 
Who  nought  can  boaft  but  his  defire  to  be 
A  foldier,  and  to  gain  a  name  in  arms. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  fpirit  is  ennobled 
By  the  great  King  of  Kings  !  thou  art  ordain'd 
And  ftampt  a  hero  by  the  fovereign  hand 
Of  nature  !  blufli  not,  flower  of  mode% 
As  well  as  valour,  to  declare  thy  birth. 

STRANGER. 

My  name  is  NORVAL  :  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks ;  a  frugal  fwain, 
Y/hofe  cohftant  cares  were  to  encreafe  his  ftore, 

And 
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And  keep  his  only  Ton,  myfelf,  at  home. 

For  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  long'd 

To  follow  to  the  field  fome  warlike  lord  ; 

And  heaven  foon  granted  what  my  fire  denied. 

This  moon  which  refe  laft  night,  round  as  my  fhield, 

Had  not  yet  fill'd  her  horns,  when,  by  her  light, 

A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hills, 

Rufh'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale, 

sweeping'our  flocks  and  herds.     The  fhepherds  fled 

For  fafety,  and  for  fuccour.     I  alone, 

With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 

Hover'd  about  the  enemy,  and  mark'd 

The  road  he  took,  then  hafted  to  my  friends  ; 

Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chofen  men, 

I  met  advancing.     The  purfuit  I  led, 

Till  we  o'ertook  the  fpoil-encumber'd  foe. 

We'fdughi  and  conqner'd.     E're  a  fword  was  drawn, 

An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierc'd  their  chief, 

Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 

Returning  home  in  triumph,  I  difdain'd 

The  fhepherd's  flothful  life  ;  and  having  heard 

That  our  good  king  had  fummon'd  his  bold  peers 

To  lead  their  warriours  to  the  Carron  fide, 

J  left  my  father's  houfe,  and  took  with  me 

A  chofen  fervant  to  conduct  my  fteps  : 

Yon  trembling  coward  who  forfook  his  mafter. 
Journeying  with  this  intent,  I  paft  thefe  towers, 
And,  heayen-direcled,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

He  is  as  wife  as  brave.     Was  ever  tale 
With  fuch  a  gallant  modefly  rehears'd  ? 
My  brave  deliverer  !  thou  fhalt  enter  now 
A  nobler  lilt,  and  in  a  monarch's  light 
Contend  with  princes  for  the  prize  of  fame. 

I  will 
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I  will  prefent  thee  to  our  Soottim  king, 

Whofe  valiant  fpirit  ever   valour  lov'd. 

Ha  !  my  MATILDA  !  wherefore  (farts  that  tear  ? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
I  cannot  fay :  for  various  affecTions, 
And  ftrangely  mingled,  in  my  bofom  fwell ; 
Yet  each  of  them  may  well  command  a  tear. 
I  joy  that  thou  art  fafe  ;  and  admire 
Him  and  his  fortunes  who  hath  wrought  thy  fafery. 
Obfcui<e  and  frrendlefs,  he  the  army  fought, 
Bent  upon  peril,  in  the  range  of  death 
Refolv'd  to  hunt  for  fame,  and  with  his  fword 
To  gain  diftinclion  which  his  birth  denied. 
In  this  attempt  unknowti  he  might  have  perifli'd, 
And  gain'djwith  all  his  valour,  but  oblivion. 
Now  grac'd  by  thee,  his  virtue  ferves  no  more 
Beneath  defpair.     The  foldier  now  of  hope 
He  ftands  confpicuous  ;  fame  and  great  renowft 
Are  brought  within  the  compafs  of  his  fword. 
On  this  my  mind  reflected,  whilft  you  fpoke, 
And  blefs'd  the  wonder-working  Lord  of  heaven. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Pious  and  grateful  ever  are  thy  thoughts  ! 
My  deeds  (hall  follow  where  thbu  point'ft  the  way. 
Next  to  myfel'f,  and  equal  to  GL&NALVON, 
In  honour  and  command  fhall  NORVAL  be. 

NORVAL. 

I  know  not  how  to  thank  you.    Rude  I  am, 
In  fpeech  and  manners  :  never  till  this  hour 
Stood  I  in  fuch  a  prefence  :  yet,  my  lord, 
There's  fomething  in  my  bread  which  makes  me  bold 
To  fay,  that  NORVAL  ne'er  will  flume  thy  favour. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
I  will  be  fworn  thou  wilt  not.     Thou  (halt  be 

My. 
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My  knight ;  and  ever,  as  thou  dfdft  to-day, 
With  happy  valour  guard  the  life  of  RANDOLPH. 

Lord  RANDOLPH., 

Well  haft  thou  fpoke.  Let  me  forbid  reply.  [To  NORVAL. 
We  are  thy  debtors  ftill ;  thy  high  defert 
O'ertops  our  gratitude.     I  muft  proceed, 
As  was  at  firft  intended,  to  the  camp. 
Some  of  my  train  I  fee  are  fpeeding  hither, 
Impatient,  doubtlefs,  of  their  lord's  delay. 
Go  with  me,  NORVAL,  and  thine  eyes  ftiall  fee 
The  chofen  warriors  of  thy  native  land, 
Who  languifh  for  the  fight,  and  beat  the  air 
With  brandifh'd  fwords. 

NORVAL. 

Let  us  begone,  my  lord. 
Lord  RANDOLPH. 

[To  Lady  RANDOLPH. 
About  the  time  that  the  declining  fun 
Shall  his  broad  orbit  o'er  yon  hills  fufpend, 
Expect  us  to  return.     This  night  once  more 
Within  thefe  walls  Ireft;  my  tent  I  pitch 
To-morrow  in  the  field.     Prepare  the  feaft. 
Free  is  his  heart  who  for  his  country  fights  : 
He  in  the  eve  of  battle  may  refign 
Himfelf  to  focial  pleafure  ;  fweeteft  then, 
When  danger  to  a  foklier's  foul  endears 
The  human  joy  that  never  may  return. 

Exeunt  RANDOLPH  and  NORVAL. 

SCENE    II. 

Lady  RANDOLPH    and   ANNA. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

His  parting  words  have  ftruck  a  fatal  truth. 
O  DOUGLAS  !  DOUGLAS  !  tender  was  the  time 

i  When 
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When  we  two  parted,  ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
How  many  years  of  anguifh  and  defpair 
Has  heav'n  annex'd  to  thofe  fwift  paffing  hours 
Of  love  and  fondnefs  !  Then  my  bofom's  flame 
Oft,  as  blown  back  by  the  rude  breath  of  fear, 
Return'd,  and  with  redoubled  ardour  blaz'd. 

ANNA. 

May  gracious  heav'n  pour  the  fweet  balm  of  peace 
Into  the  wounds  that  fefler  in  your  breaft  ! 
For  earthly  confolation  cannot  cure  them. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

One  omy  cure  can  heav'n  itfelf  beftow; — 
A  grave— that  bed  in  which  the  weary  reft. 
Wretch  that  I  am!     Alas  !  why  am  Ijfo  ? 
At  every  happy  parent  I  repine  ! 
How  bleft  the  mother  of  yon  gallant  NORVAL  ! 
She  for  a  living  hufband  bore  her  pains, 
And  heard  him  blefs  her  when  a  man  was  born : 
She  nurs'd  her  fmiling  infant  on  her  bread  ; 
Tended  the  child,  and  rear'd  the  pleafing  boy  : 
She,  with  affection's  triumph,  faw  the  youth 
In  grace  and  cortielinefs  furpafs  his  peers  : 
Whilft  I  to  a  dead  hufband  bore  a  fon, 
And  to  the  roaring  waters  gave  my  child. 

ANNA. 

Alas  !  alas  !  why  will  you  thus  refume 
Your  grief  afrefh  ?  I  thought  that  gallant  youth 
Would  for  a  while  have  won  you  from  your  woe. 
On  him  intent  you  gazed,  with  a  look 
Much  more  delighted,  than  your  peilflve  eye 
Has  deign'd  on  other  objects  to  beftow. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Delighted  fay'ft  thou  ?  Oh  !  even  there  mine  eye 

C  Found 
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Found  fuel  for  my  life-confuming  forrow. 

I  thought,  that  had  the  fon  of  DOUGLAS  liv'd, 

He  might  have  been  like  this  young  gallant  (tranger, 

And  pair'd  with  him  in  features  and  in  fhape, 

In  all  endowments,  as  in  years,  I  deem, 

My  boy  with  blooming  NORVAL  might  have  nuinbercL 

Whilft  thus  I  mus'd,  a  fpark  from  fancy  fell 

On  my  fad  heart,  and  kindled  up  a  fondnefs 

For  this  young  ftranger,  wand'ring  from  his  home, 

And  like  an  orphan  cart  upon  my  care. 

I  will  protect  thee,  (faid  I  to  myfelf) 

With  all  my  power,  and  grace  with  all  my  favour. 

ANNA. 

Sure  heav'n  will  blefs  fo  gen'rous  a  refolve. 
You  muft,  my  noble  dame,  exert  your  power  : 
You  muft  awake  :  devices  will  be  frain'd, 
And  arrows  pointed  at  the  brealr.  of  NORVAL. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

GLENALVON'S  falfe  and  crafty  head  will  work 
Againft  a  rival  in  his  kinfman's  love, 
If  I  deter  him  not :  I  only  can. 
Bold  as  he  is,  GLENALVON  will  beware 
How  he  pulls  down  the  fabric  that  I  raife. 
I'll  be  the  artift  of  young  NORVAL'S  fortune. 
'Tis  pleafing  to  admire  !  mod  apt  was  I 
To  this  affecYion  in  my  better  days ; 
Though  now  I  feem  to  you  fhrunk  up,  retir'd 
Within  the  narrow  compafs  of  my  woe. 
Have  you  not  fometimes  feen  an  early  flower 
Open  it's  bud,  and  fpread  it's  fdken  leaves, 
To  catch  fweet  airs,  and  odours  to  beftow  ; 
Then,  by  the  keen  blafl  nipt,  pull  in  it's  leaves, 
And,  tho'  ftill  living,  die  to  fcent  and  beauty  ? 

6  Em- 
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Emblem  of  me  :  affliction,  like  a  ftorm, 
Hath  kill'd  the  forward  bio/Tom  of  my  heart. 

Enter  GLENAI.VON. 

GLENALVOV. 
Where  is  my  dearefl  kmfman,  noble  RANDOLPH  ? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Have  you  not  heard,  GLENALVON,  of  the  bafe — — 

GLEN  AL  vox. 

I  have  :  and   that  the  villains  may  not  fcape, 
With  a  ftrong  band  I  have  begirt  the  wood. 
If  they  lurk  there,  alive  they  fhall  be  taken, 
And  torture  force  from  them  th'  important  fecret 
Whether  fome  foe  of  RANDOLPH  hir'd  their  fwords, 

Or  if 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
That  care  becomes  a  kinfman's  love. 
I  have  a  counfel  for  GLENAL  VON'S  ear.        (  Exit  ANNA.) 

GLENALVON. 
To  him  your  couhfels  always  are  commands. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
I  have  not  found  fo  :  thou  art  known  to  me. 

GLENALVON. 
Known  ! 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
And  moft  certain  is  my  caufe  of  knowledge. 

GLENALVON. 

What  do  you  know  ?   By  the  moil  ble/Ted  crofs, 
You  much  amaze  me.     No  created  thing, 
Yourfelf  except,  durft  thus  accoft  GLENALVON. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Is  guilt  fo  bold  ?  and  doft  thou  make  a  merit 
Of  thy  pretended  meeknefs  ?     This  to  me, 
Who,  with  a  gentlenefs  which  duty  blames, 
Have  hitherto  conceal'd  what,  if  divulg'd, 
Would  make  thee  nothing  ;  or,  what's  worfe  than  that, 

C  a,  An 
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An  outcaft  beggar,  and  unpiticd  too : 
For  mortals  fhudder  at  a  crime  like  thine. 

GLENALVON. 

Thy  virtue  awes  me.     Firft  of  womankind  ! 
Permit  me  yet  to  fay,  that  the  fond  man 
Whom  love  tranfports  beyond  ftrict  virtue's  bounds. 
If  he  is  brought  by  love  to  mifery, 
In  fortune  ruin'd,  as  in  mind  forlorn, 
Unpitied  cannot  be.     Pity's  the  alms 
Which  on  fuch  beggars  freely  is  beftow'd  : 
For  mortals  know  that  love  is  ftill  their  lord, 
And  o'er  their  vain  refolves  advances  ftill : 
As  fire,  when  kindled  by  our  fhepherds,  moves 
Thro'  the  dry  heath  before  the  fanning  wind. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Referve  thefe  accents  for  Tome  other  ear. 
To  love's  apology  I  Jiften  not. 
Mark  thou  my  words  j  for  it  is  meet  thou  fhould'ft. 
His  brave  deliverer  RANDOLPH  here  retains. 
Perhaps  his  prefence  may  not  pleafe  thee  well  : 
But,  at  thy  peril,  praftife  ought  againft  him  : 
Let  not  thy  jealoufy  attempt  to  fhake 
And  loofen  the  good  root  he  has  in  RANDOLPH  ; 
Whofe  favourites  I  know  thou  haft  fupplanted. 
Thou  look'ft  at  me,  as  if  thou  fain  would'ft  pry 
Into  my  heart.     'Tis  open  as  my  fpeech. 
I  give  this  early  caution,  and  put  on 
The  curb,  before  thy  temper  breaks  away. 
The  friendlefs  ftranger  my  protection  claims: 
His  friend  I  am,  and  be  not  thou  his  foe.  [Exit- 
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SCENE     III. 


Manet  GLENALVON. 

Child  that  I  was,  to  ftart  at  my  own  (hadow, 

And  be  the  {hallow  fool  of  coward  conference  ! 

I  am  not  what  I  have  been;  what  I  fhould  be. 

The  darts  of  deftiny  have  almoft  pierc'd 

My  marble  heart.     Had  I  one  grain  of  faith 

In  holy  legends,  and  religious  tales, 

I  fhould  conclude  there  was  an  armabove 

That  fought  againft  me,  and  malignant  turnM, 

To  catch  my  felf,  the  fubtle  fnare  I  fet. 

Why,  rape  and  murder  are  not  Simple  means  ! 

Th'  imperfect  rape  to  RANDOLPH  gave  a  fpoufe  ; 

And  the  intended  murder  introduc'd 

A  favourite  to  hide  the  fun  from  me  ; 

And  worft  of  all,  a  rival.     Burning  hell ! 

This  were  thy  center,  if  I  thought  {he  lov'd  him  ! 

'Tis  certain  fhe  contemns  me  ;  nay  coirimands  me, 

And  waves  the  flag  of  her  difpleafure  o'en.me, 

In  his  behalf.     And  (hall  I  thus  be  brav'd  ? 

Curb'd,  as  (lie  calls  if,  by  dame  chafHty  ? 

Infernal  fiends,  if  any  fiends  there  are 

More  fierce  than  love,  ambition,  and  revenge, 

Rife  up  and  fill  my  bofom  with  your  fires 

And  policy  remorfelefs  !     Chance  may  fpoil 

A  fingle  aim  ;  but  perfeverance  mufr. 

Profper  at  laft.     For  chance  and  fate'are  words  : 

Perfiilive  wifdom  is  the  fate  of  man. 

Darkly  a  project  peers  upon  my  mind, 

Like  the  red  moon  when  rifing  in  the  eaft, 

C  i  Crofs'd 
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Crofs'd  and  divided  by  ftrange-colour'd  clouds, 

I'll  feek  the  flave  who  came  with  NORVAL  hither, 

And  for  his  cowardice  was  fpurned  from  him. 

I've  known  a  follower's  rankled  bofom  breed 

Venom  nioft  fatal  to  his  heedlefs  lore!.  [Exit, 


End  of  tfa  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT 
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ACT    III.     SCENE    I. 

A  Court)  &c.  as  before. 
Enter  ANNA. 
ANNA. 

THY  vaffals,  Grief  \  great  nature's  order  break, 
And  change  the  noon-tide  to  the  midnight  hour, 
Whilft  Lady  RANDOLPH  ileeps  I  will  walk  forth, 
And  tafte  the  air  that  breathes  on  yonder  bank. 
Sweet  may  her  {lumbers  be  !  Ye  miniflers 
Of  gracious  heaven  who  love  the  human  race, 
Angels  and  feraphs  who  delight  in  goodnefs  ! 
Forfake  your  Ikies,  and  to  her  couch  defcend  ! 
There  from  her  fancy  chafe  thofe  difmal  forms 
That  haunt  her  waking  ;  her  fad  fpirit  charm 
With  images  celeftial,  fuch  as  pleafe 
-The  bleft  above  upon  their  golden  beds. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

SERVANT. 

One  of  the  vile  aflaffins  is  fecur'd. 
We  found  the  villain  lurking  in  the  wood  : 
With  dreadful  imprecations  he  denies 
All  knowledge  of  the  crime.     But  this  is  not 
His  firft  effay  :  thefe  jewels  were  concealed 
In  the  moft  fecret  places  of  his  garment  ; 
Belike  the  fpoils  of  fome  that  he  has  murder'd. 

ANNA. 

Let  me  look  on  them.     Ha  !  'here  is  a  heart/ 
The  chofen  creft  of  DOUGLAS'  valiant  name  ! 

C  4  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  no  vulgar  jewels.    Guard  the  wretch. 

[Exit  ANNA. 

Enter  firvants  ^vltb  a  Prisoner. 

PRISONER. 

I  know  no  more  than  does  the  child  unborn 
Of  what  you  charge  me  with. 

Firft  SERVANT. 

Ypu  fay  fo,  fir  ! 

But  torture  foon  fhall  make  you  fpeak  the  truth. 
Behold  the  Lady  of  Lord  RANDOLPH  comes: 
Prepare  yourfelf  to  meet  her  juft  revenge. 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH  and  ANNA. 
ANNA. 

Summon  your  utmofl  fortitude,  before 
You  fpeak  with  him.     Your  dignity,  your  fame, 
Are  now  at  flake.     Think  of  the  fatal  fecret? 
Which  in  a  moment  from  your  lips  may  fly. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Thou  fhalt  behold  me,  with  a  defperate  heart, 
Hear  how  my  infant  periuYd.     See  he  kneels. 

{The  prifoner  kneeh.*] 
PRISONER. 

Heav'n  blefs  that  countenance,  fo  fweet  and  mild  ! 
.A  judge  like  thee  makes  innocence  more  bold. 
O  fave  me,  lady  !  from  thefe  cruel  men, 
Who  have  attack'd  and  fdz'd  me ;  who  accufe. 
Me  of  intended  murder.     As  I  hope 
For  mercy  at  the  judgment  feat  of  God, 
The  tender  lamb,  that  never  nipt  the  grafs, 
Is  not  more  innocent  tluft  J  .of  murder. 

Lady 
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Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Of  this  man's  guilt  what  proof  can  ye  produce  ? 

Firft  SERVANT. 

We  found  him  lurking  in  the  hollow  Glynn. 
When  view'd  and  calPd  upon,  amaz'd,  he  fled. 
We  overtook  him,  and  enquir  d  from  whence 
And  what  he  was  :  he  faid  he  came  from  far, 
And  was  upon  his  journey  to  the  camp. 
Not  fatisfied  with  this,  we  fearch'd  his  deaths, 
And  found  thefe  jewels ;  whofe  rich  value  plead 
Moft  powerfully  againil  him.     Hard  he  fcems 
And  old  in  villainy.     Permit  us  try 
His  ftubborne/s  againft  the  torture's  force. 

PRISONER. 

O  gentle  lady  !  by  your  lord's  dear  life  ! 
Which  thefe  weak  hands,  I  fwear,  did  ne'er  a/Tail; 
And  by  your  children's  welfare,  fparemyage  I 
Let  not  the  iron  tear  my  ancient  joints, 
And  my  grey  hairs  bring  to  the  grave  with  pain. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Account  for  thefe  :  thine  own  they  cannot  be  ; 
For  thefe,  I  fay  :    be  ftedfaft  to  the  truth  ; 
Petefted  falfehood  is  moft  certain  death. 

^ANNA  removes  tbefervants  and  returns, j 

PRISONER. 

Alas  !  I'm  fore  befet !  let  never  man, 
For  fake  of  lucre,  fin  againft  his  foul ! 
Eternal  juftice  is  in  this  moll:  juft  ! 
I,  guiltlefs  now,  mufl  former  guilt  reveal. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

P  !  ANNA  hear  ! — once  more  I  charge  thee  fpeak. 
The  truth  direct :  for  thefe  to  me  foretell 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration  ; 
With  which  if  the  remainder  tallies  not, 
An  inftant  and  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee, 

PRI- 
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PRISONER. 

Then,  thus  adjur'd,  I'll  fpeak  to  you  as  juft 
As  if  you  were  the  minifler  of  heaven, 
Sent  down  to  fearch  the  fecret  fins  of  men. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago,  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  MALCOLM,  then  BALARMO'S  lord; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  fervants  feiz'd 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  turn'd  me  and  mine, 
(Four  helplefs  infants  and  their  weeping  mother) 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river's  fide 
Receiv'd  us  :  there  hard  labour,  and  the  {kill 
In  fi/hing,  which  was  formerly  my  fport, 
Supported  life.     Whilft  thus  we  poorly  liv'd, 
One  ftormy  night,  as  I  remember  well, 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof : 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  fpirit  of  the  water  fliriek'd. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  ci-y 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.  I  rofe,  and  ran 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool 
Beneath  the  ford,  us'd  oft  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  ftream 
Had  caught.     The  voice  was  ceas'd ;   the  perfon  loft ; 
But  looking  fad  and  earnefl  on  the  waters, 
By  the  moon's  light  I  faw,  whirl'd  round  and  round, 
A  bafkct :  foon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank, 
And  neftled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 
Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Was  he  alive  ? 

PRISONER. 

He  was. 
Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
How  couldft  thou  kill  what  waves  and  tempers  fpar'd  ? 

PRI- 
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PRISONER. 
I  am  not  fo  inhuman. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Didft  thou  not? 

ANNA. 

My  noble  miftrefs,  you  are  mov'd  too  much  : 
This  man  has  not  the  afpect  of  ftern  murder  ; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  hear 
Good  tidings  of  your  kinfman's  long  loft  child. 

PRISONER. 

The  needy  man,  who  has  known  better  days, 
One  whom  diflrefs  has  fpited  at  the  world, 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  fuch  deeds,  as  makes  the  profperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands  and  wonder  who  could  do  them. 
And  fuch  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declin'd, 
Who  faw  no  ead  of  black  adyerfity: 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  would  not 
Have  touch'd  that  infant,  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Ha  !  doft  thou  fay  fo  ?  Then  perhaps  he  lives  ! 

PRISONER. 

Not  many  days  ago  he  was  alive. 
+  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

P  !  God  of  heav'n  !  Did  he  then  die  fo  lately  ? 

PRISONER. 

I  did  not  fay  he  died ;  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  thefe  eyes  beheld 
Him,  flourifhing  in  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

PRISONER. 
Alas !  I  know  not  where. 

Lady 
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Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Oh  fate  !  I  fear  thee  ftill.     Thou  riddler,  fpcak 
Direct  and  clear  ;  elfe  I  will  fearch  thy  foul. 

ANNA. 

Permit  me,  ever  honour'd  !  Keen  impatience, 
Tho'  hard  to  be  reftrain'd,  defeats  itfelf. — 
Purfue  thy  ftory  with  a  faithful  tongue, 
To  the  lafl  hour  that  thou  didft  keep  the  child. 

PRISONER. 

Fear  not  my  faith,  tho'  I  muft  fpeak  my  fhame. 
Within  the  cradle,  where  the  infant  lay, 
Was  ftow'd  a  mighty  {tore  of  gold  and  jewels ; 
Tempted  by  which  we  did  refolve  to  hide, 
From  all  the  world,  this  wonderful  event, 
And  like  a  peafant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  eftate, 
We  left  the  country,  travell'd  to  the  north, 
Bought  flocks  and  herds,  and  gradually  brought  forth. 
Our  fecret  wealth.     But  God's  all-feeing  eye 
Beheld  our  avarice,  and  fmote  us  fore. 
For  one  by  one  all  our  own  children  died, 
And  he,  the  (tranger,  fole  remain'd  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  his.     Fain  then  would  I, 
Who  with  a  father's  fondnefs  lov'd  the  boy, 
Have  trufted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 
With  his  own  fecret:  but  my  anxious  wife, 
Foreboding  evil,  never  would  confent. 
Mean  while  the  ftripl'mg  grew  in  years  and  beauty  ; 
And,  as  we  oft  obferv'd,  he  bore  himfclf, 
Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood  ; 
For  nature  will  break  out :  mild  with  the  mild, 
But  with  the  froward  he  was  fierce  as  tire, 
And  night  and  day  he  talk'd  of  war  and  arms. 
I  fet  myfelf  againft  his  warlike  bent; 
But  all  in  vain  :  for  when  a  defpcrate  band 

Of  robbers  from  the  iavage  mountains  came 

Lady 
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Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Eternal  providence  !  What  is  thy  name  ? 

PRISONER. 
My  name  is  NOR.VAL  ;  and  my  name  he  bears. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
'Tis  he;  'tis  he  himfelf !  It  is  my  fon ! 

0  Cover eign  mercy  !  'Tvvas  my  child  I  faw  ! 
No  wonder,  ANNA,  that  my  bofom  burn'd. 

ANNA. 

Juft  are  your  tranfports  :  ne'er  \vas  woman's  heart 
Prov'd  with  fuch  fierce  extremes.     High  fated  dame ! 
But  yet  remember  that  you  are  beheld 
By  fervile  eyes ;  your  geftures  may  be  feen 
Impaffion'd,  ftrange  ;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheard. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Well  dofl  thou  counfel,  ANNA  :  Heaven  beftow 
On  me  that  wifdom  which  my  ftate  requires  1 

ANNA. 

The  moments  of  deliberation  pafs, 
And  foon  you  muft  refolve.     This  ufeful  man 
Mufl  be  difmifs'd  in  fafety,  e'er  my  lord 
Shall  with  his  brave  deliverer  return. 

PRISONER. 

If  I,  amidfl:  aftonifhment  and  fear, 
Have  of  your  words 'and  geftures  rightly  judg'd, 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  mafter ; 
The  child  I  refcuM  from  the  flood  is  thine. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
With  thee  diflimulation  now  were  vain. 

1  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  Sir  MALCOLM  ; 
The  child  thou  refcu'dfl  from  the  flood  is  mine 

PRISONER. 

Bleft  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor  man! 
My  poverty  hath  fav'd  my  matter's  hpyfel . 

lady 
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Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Thy  words  furprize  me  :  fure  thou  doft  not  feign-  ? 
The  tear  {lands  in  thine  eye  :    fuch  love  from  thee 
Sir  MALCOLM'S  houfe  defenrd  not ;  if  aright 
Thou  told'fl  the  flory  of  thy  own  diftrefs. 

PRISONER. 

Sir  MALCOLM  of  our  barons  was  the  flower  ; 
The  fafleft  friend,  the  befl  and  kindefl  mailer. 
But  ah  !  he  knew  not  of  my  fad  eflate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  fori, 
Your  own  brave  brother,  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  defperate  and  recklefs  of  the  world"  j 
And  never,  as  he  erfl  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  fervants. 
By  them  I  was  thruft  out,  and  them  I  blame : 
May  heaven  fo  judge  me  as  I  judgTd  my  matter  t 
And  God  fo  love  me  as  I  love  his  race  ! 
Lady  RANDOLPH. 

His  race  (hall  yet  reward  thee.     On  thy  faith 
Depends  the  fate  of  thy  lov'd  matter's  houie. 
Rememb'reft  thou  a  little  lonely  hut, 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  clifts  of  Carron  ? 

PRISONER. 
I  remember 
The  cottage  of  the  clifts. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
'Tis  that  I  mean  : 

There  dwells  a  matt  of  venerable  age, 
Who  in  my  father's  fervice  fpent  his  youtlt: 
Tell  him  I  fent  thee,  and  with  him  remain, 
"Till  I  {hall  call  upon  thee  to  declare, 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 

To 
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To  me  haft  told.   No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days ; 
Thy  fon  fo  long  {hall  call  thee  father  {till, 
And  all  the  land  ihall  blefs  the  man,  who  fav'd 
The  fon  of  DOUGLAS,  and  Sir  MALCOLM'S  heir. 
Remember  Well  my  words  :  if  thou  ftiouldft  meet 
Him  whom  thou  call'ft  thy  fon,  Hill  call  him  fo  ; 
And  mention  nothing  of  his  nobler  father. 

PRISONER. 

Fear  not  that  I  {hall  mar  fo  fair  an  harveft, 
By  putting  in  my  fickle  'ere  'tis  ripe. 

Why  did  I  leave  my  home  and  ancient  dame  ? 

To  find  the  youth,  to  tell  him  all  I  knew, 
And  make  him  wear  thefe  jewels  in  his  arms  ; 

Which  might,  I  thought,  be  challeng'd,  and  fo  bring 

To  light  the  fecret  of  his  noble  birth. 

[Lady  RANDOLPH  goes  towards  the  Servants* 
Lady    RANDOLPH. 

This  man  is  not  th'aflaflin  you  fufpe£led, 

Tho'  chance  combin'd  fome  likelyhoods  againft  him. 

He  is  the  faithful  bearer  of  the  jewels 

To  their  right  owner,  whom  in   hafte  he  feeks. 

'Tis  meet  that  you  mould  put  him  on  his  way, 

Since  your  miftaken  zeal  hath  dragg'd  him  hither. 

[Exeunt  Stranger  and  Servants* 

SCENE     III. 

Lady  RANDOLPH  and  ANNA. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

My  faithful  ANNA  !  doft  thou  mare  my  joy  ? 
I  know  thou  doft.     Unparalell'd  event! 
Reaching  from  heaven  to  earth,  Jehovah's  arm 
Snatch'd  from  the  waves,  and  brings  to  me  my  fon  ! 
Judge  of  the  widow,  and  the  orphan's  father  ! 

Accept 
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Accept  a  widow's  and  a  mother's  thanks 

For  fuch  a  gift  !     What  does  my  ANNA  think 

Of  the  young  eaglet  of  a  valiant  nefr,  ? 

How  foon  he  gaz'd  on  bright  and  burning  arms, 

Spurn'd  the  low  dunghill  where  his  fate  had  thrown  him* 

And  tower'd  up  to  the  region  of  his  fire  ! 

ANNA. 

How  fondly  did  your  eyes  devour  the  boy  ! 
Myfterious  nature,  with  the  unfeen  cord 
Of  powerful  inftinct,  drew  you  to  your  own. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
The  ready  ftory  of  his  birth  bellev'd 
Suppreft  my  fancy  quite ;  nor  did  he  owe 
To  any  likenefs  my  fo  fudden  favour  : 
But  now  I  long  to  fee  his  face  again, 
Examine  every  feature,  and  find  out 
The  lineaments  of  DOUGLAS,  or  my  own. 
But  moft  of  all,  I  long  to  let  him  know 
Who  his  true  parents  are,  to  clafp  his  neck, 
And  tell  him  all  the  flory  of  his  father. 

ANNA. 

With  wary  caution  you  muft  bear  yourfelf 
In  public,  left  your  tendernefs  break  forth, 
And  in  obfervers  ftir  conjectures  ftrange. 
For,  if  a  cherub  in  the  fhape   of  woman 
Should  walk  this  world,  yet  defamation  would, 
Like  a  vile  cur,  bark  at  the  angel's  train — 
To-day  the  baron  ftarted  at  your  tears. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

He  did  fo,  ANNA  !  well  thy  mifrrefs  knows, 
If  the  leaft  circumftance,  mote  of  offence, 
Should  touch  the  baron's  eye,  his  fight  would  be 
With  jealoufy  diforder'd.     But  the  more 
It  does  behove  me  inftant  to  declare 
The  birth  of  DOUGLAS,  and  aflert  his  rights. 

TO* 
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This  night  I  purpofe  with  my  fon  to  meet, 
Reveal  the  fecret  and  confult  with  him  : 
For  wife  he  is,  or  my. fond  judgment  -errs. 
As  he  does  now,  fo  look'd  his  noble  father,    - 
Array'd-in  nature's  eafe  :  his  mien,  his  fpeech, 
Were  fweetly  fimple,  and  full  oft  deceiv'd 
Thofe  trivial  mortals  who  feem  always  wife. 
But,  when  the  matter  match'd  his  mighty  mind, 
Uprofe  the  Hero  :  on  his  piercing  eye 
Sat  Obfervation  ;   on  each  glance  of  thought 
Decifion  follow'd,  as  the  thunder-bolt 
Purfues  the  flafh. 

ANNA. 

That  demon  haunts  you  ftill  : 
Behold  GLENALVON. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Now  I  fhun  him  not. 

Thisdayl.bfav'd  him  in  behalf  of  NORVAL  ; 
Perhaps  too  far  :  at  leaft  my  nicer  fears 
For  DOUGLAS  thus  interpret. 

Enter  GLENALVON. 
GLENALVON. 

Noble  dame  ! 

The  hov'ringDane  at  laft  his  men  hath  landed  : 
No  band  of  pirates  ;  but  a  mighty  heft, 
That  come  to  fettle  where  their. valour  conquers ; 
To  win  a  country,  or  to  lofc  themfelves. 

Ladi/  RANDOLPH. 
But  whence  comes  this  intelligence,  GLENALVON  ? 

•  GLENALVON. 

A  nimble  courier  fent  from  yonder  camp, 
Tohaften  up  the  chieftains  of  the  north, 
Inform'd  me,  as  he  part,  that  the  fierce  Dane 
Had  on  the  caftern  coaft  of  Lothian  landed, 

Near 
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Near  to  that  place  where  the  fea-rock  immenfc, 
Amazing  Bafs  looks  o'er  a  fertile  land. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Then  muft  this  weftern  army  march  to  join 
The  warlike  troops  that  guard  Edena's  tow'rs.- 

GLENALVON. 

Beyond  all  queftion.     If  impairing  time 
Has  not  effac'd  the  image  of  a  place, 
Once  perfect  in  my  breaft,  there  is  a  wild 
Which  lyes  to  weftward  of  that  mighty  rock, 
And  feems  by  nature  formed  for  the  camp 
Of  water-wafted  armies,  whofe  chief  ftrength 
Lies  in  firm  foot,  unftank'd  with  warlike  horfe  t 
if  martial  {kill  directs  the  Danim  lords, 
There  inacceffible  their  army  lies 
To  our  fwift  fcowVmg  horfe,  the  bloody  field 
Muft  man  to  man,  and  foot  to  foot,  be  fought. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

How  many  mothers  {hall  bewail  their  fons  ? 
How  many  widows  weep  their  hu{bands  flain,  ! 
Ye  dames  of  Denmark !  ev'n  for  you  I  feel, 
Who,  fadly  fitting  on  the  fea-beat  fhore, 
Long  look  for  lords  that  never  {hall  return. 

GLENALVON. 

Oft  has  th'unconquer'd  Caledonian  fworj 
Widow 'd  the  north.     The  children  of  the  flaia 
Come,  as  I  hope,  to  meet  their  fathers' fate. 
The  monfter  war,  with  her  infernal  brood, 
Loud  yelling  fury,  and  life-ending  pain, 
Are  objects  fuited  to  GLENALVON'S  foul. 
Scorn  is  more  grievous  than  the  pains  of  death  ; 
Reproach,  more  piercing  than  the  pointed  fwoi  d» 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
I  fcorn  thee  not,  but  when  I  ought  to  fcoru-; 

Nor 
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Nor  e'er  reproach,  but  when  infulted  virtue 

Againft  audacious  vice  aflerts  herfelf. 

I  own  thy  worth>  GLENALVON  ;  none  more  apt 

Than  I  to  praife  thine  eminence  in  arms, 

And  be  the  echo  of  thy  martial  fame. 

No  longer  vainly  feed  a  guilty  paflion  : 

Go  and  purfue  a  lawful  miftrefs,  glory. 

Upon  the  Danifh  crefls  redeem  thy  fault, 

And  let  thy  valour  be  thefhield  of  RANDOLPH. 

GLENALVON. 

One  inftant  flay,  and  hear  an  alter 'd  man, 
When  beauty  pleads  for  virtue,  vice  abafh'd 
Flies  it's  own  colours,  and  goes  o'er  to  virtue,, 
I  am  your  convert ;  time  will  fhew  how  truely : 
Yet  one  immediate  proof  I  mean  to  give. 
That  youth  for  whom  your  ardent  zeal  to-day, 
Somewhat  too  haughtily,  defy'd  your  flave, 
Amidft  the  (hock  of  armies  I'll  defend, 
And  turn  death  from  him,  with  a  guardian  arm- 
Sedate  by  rife,  my  bofom  maddens  not 
At  the  tumultuous  uproar  of  the  field. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Act  thus,  GLINALVON,  and  I  am  thy  friend: 
But  that's  thy  leaft  reward.     Believe  me,  fir, 
The  truly  generous  is  the  truely  wife  ; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others,  lives  unbleft. 

Exit  Ladj  RANDOLPH. 

GLENALVON  folus. 

Amen  !  and  virtue  is  it's  own  reward  !  

I  think  that  I  have  hit  the  very  tone 

In  which  fhe  loves  to  fpcak.     Honey 'd  aflent 

How  pleafmg  art  thou  to  the  tafte  of  man, 

And  woman  alfo  !   flattery  direct 

Rarely  difgufts.     They  little  know  mankind 

Who  doubt  it's  operation :  'tis  my  key, 

D  2  n 
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And  opes  the  wicket  of  the  human  heart. 
How  far  I  have  fucceeded  now  I  know  not. 
Yet  I  incline  to  think  her  ftormy  virtne 
Is  lull'd  awhile  :  'tis  her  alone  I  fear : 
Whilft  (he  and  RANDOLPH  live,  and  live  in  faith 
And  amity,  uncertain  is  my  tenure. 
Fate  o'er  my  head  fufpends  difgrace  and  death, 
By  that  weak  hair,  a  peevifti  female's  will. 
I  am  not  idle  :  but  the  ebbs  and  flows 
Of  fortune's  tide  cannot  be  calculated. 
That  flave  of  NORVAL'S  I  have  found  moftapt : 
I  fhew'd  him  gold,  and  he  has  pawn'd  his  foul 
To  fay  and  fwear  whatever  I  fuggeft. 
NORVAL,  I'm  told,  has  that  alluring  look, 
'Twixt  man  and  woman,  which  I  have  obferv'd 
To  charm  the  nicer  and  fantaftick  dames, 
Who  are,  like  lady  RANDOLPH,  full  of  virtue. 
In  raifmg  RANDOLPH'S  jealoufy  I  may 
But  point  him  to  the  truth.     He  feldom  errs 
Who  thinks  the  worft  he  can  of  womankind. 


the  End  of  the  THIRD  ACT. 
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ACT    IV.     SCENE   I. 

Flourijh  of  trumpets: 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH  attended. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Ummon  an  hundred  horfe,  by  break  of  day, 
.To  wait  our  pleafure  at  the  cattle  gate. 


Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Alas !  my  lord  !  I've  heard  unwelcome  News  ; 
The  Danes  are  landed. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Ay,  no  inroad  this 

Of  the  Northumbrian  bent  to  take  a  fpoil : 
No  fportive  war,  no  tournament  efTay, 
Of  fome  young  knight  refolv'd  to  break  a  fpear, 
And  ftain  with  hoftile  blood  his  maiden  arms. 
The  Danes  are  landed  :  we  muft  beat  them  back, 
Or  live  the  flaves  of  Denmark. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Dreadful  times  ! 
Lord  RANDOLPH. 

The  fencelefs  villages  are  all  forfaken  ; 
The  trembling  mothers,    and  their  children  lodg'd 
la  well-girt  towers  and  caftles ;  whilft  the  men 
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Retire  indignant.     Yet,  like  broken  wavesi 
They  but  retire  more  awful  to  return. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Immenfe,  as  fame  reports,  the  Danifh  hoft  ! 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Were  it  as  numerous  as  loud  fame  reports, 
An  army  knit  like  ours  wou'd  pierce  it  thro' t 
Brothers,  that  fhrink  not  from  each  others  fide, 
And  fond  companions,  fill  our  warlike  files: 
For  his  dear  offspring,  and  the  wife  he  loves, 
The  husband,  and  the  fearlefs  father  arm. 
In  vulgar  breafts  heroic  ardor  burns, 
And  the  poor  peafant  mates  his  daring  lord. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Men's  minds  are  temper'd,  like  their  fvvords,  for  war ; 
Lovers  of  danger,  on  deftru&ion's  brink 
They  joy  to  rear  ere&  their  daring  forms. 
Hence,  early  graves  ;  hence  the  lone  widow's  life ; 
And  ths  {ad  mother's  grief-embitter'd  age. 
Where  is  our  gallant  guefl  ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Down  in  the  vale 

I  left  him,  managing  a  fiery  fleed, 
Whofe  flubbornnefs  had  foil'd  the  flrength  and  (kill 
Of  every  rider.     But  behold  he  comes, 
In  earneft  c»nverfation  with  GLENALVON. 

Enter  NORVAL  and  GLENALVON. 

GLENALVON  !  with  the  lark  arife  ;   go  forth, 

And  lead  my  troops  that  ly  in  yonder  vale  : 

Private  I  travel  to  the  royal  camp  : 

NORVAL,  thou  goeft  with  me.     But  fay  young  man  ! 

Where  didft  thou  learn  fo  to  difcourfe  of  war, 

And  in  fuch  terms,  as  I  o'erheard  to  day  ? 

War  is  no  village  fcicnce,  nor  it's  phrafe 
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A  language  taught  amongft  the  fhephcrd  fwains. 

NORVAL. 

Small  is  the  fkill  my  lord  delights  to  praife 
In  him  he  favours.  — Hear  from  whence  it  came. 
Beneath  a  mountain's  brow,  the  moft  remote 
And  inacceffible  by  fhepherds  trod, 
In  a  deep  cave,  dug  by  no  mortal  hand, 
A  hermit  liv'd  ;  a  melancholy  man, 
Who  was  the  wonder  of  our  wand'ring  fwains. 
Auftere  and  lonely,  cruel  to  hirnfelf, 
Did  they  report  him  ;  the  cold  earth  his  bed. 
Water  his  drink,  his  food  the  (hepherd's  alms. 
I  went  to  fee  him,  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 
With  reverence  and  pity.     Mild  he  fpake, 
And,  entring  on  difcourfe,  fuch  ftories  told 
As  made  me  oft  revifit  his  fad  cell. 
For  he  had  been  a  foldier  in  his  youth ; 
And  fought  in  famous  battles,  when  the  peers 
Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  GODFREDO  led, 
Againfl  th'  ufarping  Infidel  difplay'd 
The  crofs  of  Chrifr,  and  won  the  Holy  Land. 
Pleas'd  with  my  admiration,  and  the  fire 
His  fpeech  {truck  from  me,  the  old  man  wou'd  {hake 
His  years  away,  and  aft  his  young  encounters  : 
Then,  having  fhew'd  his  wounds,  he'd  ik  him  down, 
And  all  the  live-long  day  difcourfe  of  war. 
To  help  my  fancy,  in  the  fmooth  green  turf 
He  cut  the  figures  of  the  marfhaU'd  hofts  ; 
Defcrib'd  the  motions,  and  explain'd  the  ufe 
Of  the  deep  column,  and  the  lengthen'd  line, 
The  fquare,  the  crefcent,  and  the  phalanx  firm. 
For  all  that  Saracen,  or  Chriftian  knew 
Of  war's  vaft  art,  was  to  this  hermit  known. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
Why  did  this  foldier  in  a  defart  hid*     ' 
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Thofe  qualities,  that  ihoif  d  have  grac'd  a  camp  ? 

NoRVAL. 

That  too  at  laft  I  learn'd.     Unhappy  man  ! 
Returning  homewards  by  Medina's  port, 
Loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  bravely  won, 
A  rude  and  boift'rous  captain  of  the  fea 
Faften'd  a  quarrel  on  him.     Fierce  they  fought : 
The  ftranger  fell,  and  with  his  dying  breath 
Declar'd  his  name  and  lineage.     Mighty  God  ! 
The  foldier  cried,  my  brother  !  Oh  !  my  brother  ! 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
His  brother  ! 

NORVAL. 

Yes ;  of  the  fame  parents  born  ; 
His  only  brother.     They  exchang'd  forgivenefs ; 
And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that  died  : 
For  many  deaths  has  the  furvivor  fuffer'd. 
In  the  wild  defart  on  a  rock  he  fits, 
Or  on  forae  namelefs  ftream's  untrodden  banks, 
And  ruminates  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 
At  times,  alas !  not  in  his  perfect  mind  ! 
Holds  dialogues  with  his  lov'd  brother's  ghoft ; 
And  oft  each  night  forfakes  his  fullen  couch, 
To  make  fad  onions  for  him  he  flew. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

To  what  myfterious  woes  are  mortals  bom  ! 
In  this  dire  tragedy  were  there  no  more 
Unhappy  perfons  ?  did  the  parents  live  ? 

NORVAL. 

No  ;  they  were  dead  :  kind  heav'n  had  clos'd  their  eyes 
Before  their  fon  had  fhed  his  brother's  blood. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Hard  is  his  fate  ;  for  he  was  not  to  blame ! 
There  is  a  defliny  in  this  ftrange  world, 

Which 
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"Which  oft  decrees  an  undeferved  doom  : 
Let  fchoolmen  tell  us  why.  —From  whence  thefe  founds  : 
[Trumpets  at  a  dijlanct.^ 

Enter  an  OFFICER. 

OFFICER. 

My  Lord,  the  trumpets  of  the  troops  of  Lorn : 
The  valiant  leader  hails  the  noble  RANDOLPH. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Mine  ancient  gueft  !  does  he  the  warriors  lead  ? 
Has  Denmark  rous'd  the  brave  old  knight  to  arms  ? 

OFFICER. 

No ;  worn  with  warfare,  he  refigns  the  fword. 
His  eldeft  hope,  the  valiant  John  of  Lorn, 
Now  leads  his  kindred  bands. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

GLENAI.VON*,  go. 

With  hofpitality's  moft  ftrong  request 
Entreat  the  chief. 

\Exlt  GLENALVON.] 

OFFICER. 

My  lord,  requefts  are  vain. 
He  urges  on,  impatient  of  delay, 
Stung  with  the  tidings  of  the  foe's  approach. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

May  viclory  fit  on  the  warriour's  plume  ! 
Braveft  of  men  !  his  flocks  and  herds  are  fafe ; 
Remote  from  wars  alarms  his  paftures  lye, 
By  mountains  inacceffible  fecur'd  : 
Yet  foremoft  he  into  the  plain  defcends, 
Eager  to  bleed  in  battles  not  his  own. 
Sucrpyere  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world  : 
Contemners  they-  of  indolence  and  gain ; 
But  Aill  for  love  of  glory,  and  of  arms, 
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Prone  to  encounter  peril,  and  to  lift 
Againft  each  ftrong  antagonist  the  fpear. 
I'll  go  and  prefs  the  hero  to  my  breaft. 

\_Exlt  RANDOLPH.] 

Manet  Lady  RANDOLPH  <W  NORVAL. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

The  foldier's  loftinefs,  the  pride  and  piBmp 
Invefting  awful  war,  NORVAL,  I  fee, 
Tranfport  thy  youthful  mind. 

NORVAL. 

Ah  !  ftxould  they  not  > 
Bleft  be  the  hour  I  left  my  father's  houfe  ! 
I  might  have  been  a  fhepherd  all  my  days, 
And  ftole  obfcurely  to  a  peafant's  grave. 
Now,  if  I  live,  with  mighty  chiefs  I  ftand  ; 
And,  if  I  fall,  with  noble  duft  I  lye. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

There  is  a  gen'rous  fpirit  in  thy  breaft, 
That  could  have  well  fuftain'd  a  prouder  fortune. 
This  way  with  me ;  under  yon  fpreading  beech, 
Unfeen,  unheard,  by  human  eye  or  ear, 
I  will  amaze  thee  with  a  wond'rous  tale. 

NORVAL. 

Let  there  be  danger  lady  with  the  fecret, 
That  I  may  hug  it  to  my  grateful  heart, 
And  provemy  faith.     Command  my  fword,  my  life  : 
Thefe  are  the  fole  pofTeflions  of  poor  NORVAL. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Know'ft  thou  thefe  gems  ? 

NORVAL. 

Durft  I  believe  mine  eyes 
I'd  fay  I  knew  them,  and  they  were  my  father's. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Thy  father's  fay'ft  thou  !  ah  !  they  were  thy  father's ! 

NORVAL. 
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NoRVAL. 

I  faw  them  once,  and  curioufly  enquir'd 

Of  both  my  parents  whence  fuch  fplendor  came  ? 

But  I  was  check'd,  and  more  could  never  learn. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Then  learn  of  me,  thou  art  not  NQRVAL'S  fon, 

NORVAL. 
NotNoRVAL's  fon! 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Nor  of  a  fhepherd  fprung. 

NORVAL. 
Lady,  who  am  I  then  ? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Noble  thou  art ; 
For  noble  was  thy  fire  ! 

NORVAL. 

I  will  believe         ••  * 
O !  tell  me  farther  !  Say  who  was  my  father  ? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
DOUGLAS  ! 

NORVAL. 
Lord  DOUGLAS,  whom  to  day  I  faw  ? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
His  younger  brother. 

NORVAL. 
And  in  yonder  camp  ? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Alas! 

NORVAL. 

You  make  me  tremble  —  Sighs  an/i  tears ! 
Lives  my  brave  father  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  RANDOL-PH. 
Ah  !  too  brave  indeed ! 
He  fell  in  battle  e're  thyfelf  was  born. 

NORVAL. 

Ah  me  unhappy  !  e're  I  faw  the  light  ? 
But  does  my  mother  live  ?  I  may  conclude, 
From  my  own  fate,  her  portion  has  been  forrow. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

She  lives ;  but  waftes  her  life  in  conftant  woe, 
Weeping  her  hufband  {lain,  her  infant  loft. 

NORVAL. 

You  that  are  fkill'd  fo  well  in  the  fad  ftory 
Of  my  unhappy  parents,  and  with  tears 
Bewail  their  defllny,  now  have  companion 
Upon  the  offspring  of  the  friends  you  lov'd. 
O  !  tell  me  who,  and  where  my  mother  is  ! 
Oppreft  by  a  bafe  world,  perhaps  (he  bends 
Beneath  the  weight  of  other  ills  than  grief  j 
And  defolate,  implores  of  heav'n,  the  aid 

Pier  fon  fhould  give.    It  is,  it  muft  be  fo- 

Your  countenance  confefles  that  {he's  wretched. 

0  !   tell  me  her  condidon  !  Can  the  fword - 

Who  {hall  refift  me  in  a  parent's  caufe? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Thy  virtue  ends  her  woe.  —  My  fon,  my  fon ! 

1  am  thy  mother,  and  the  wife  of  DOUGLAS! 

I  Falls  upon  bis  neck, 
NORVAL. 

O  heav'n  and  earth,  how  wond'rous  is  my  fate  ! 
Art  thoujny  mother  I  Ever  let  me  kneel  ! 

rv  Lady. 
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Lady  .RANDOLPH. 

Image  o£  DOUGLAS  !  Fruit  of  fatal  lovu  1 
All  that  I  owe  thy  fire  I  pay  .to  thec. ; 

NoRVAL.; 

Refpecl  and  admiration  ftill  JtofFefs  me, 
Checking  the  love  and  fondnefs  of  a  fon. 
Yet  I  was  filial  to  my  humble  parents. 
But  did  my  fire  furpafs  the  reft  of  men, 
As  thou  excelleft  all  of  womankind  ? 


Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Arife,  my  fon  !  In  me  thou  doft  behold 
The  poor  remains  of  beauty  once  admir'd  : 
The  autumn  of  my  days  is  come  already  ; 
For  forrow  made  my  fumrner.hnite  away. 
Yet  in  my  prime.  I  equal'd  not  thy  father  : 
His  eyes  were  like  the  eagle's,  yet  fometimes 
Liker  the  dove's  ;  and,  as  he  pleas'd,  he  won 

All  hearts  with  foftnefs,  or  with  fpirit  aw'd. 

• 

NoRVAL. 

How  did  he  fall  ?  Sure  'twas  a  bloody  .field 
When  DOUGLAS  died.    O  I  have  much  to  aft  I 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Hereafter  thou  (halt  hear  the  lengthen'd  talc 
Of  all  thy  father's  and  thy  mother's  woes. 
At  prefent  this  :  Thou  art  the  rightful  heir 
Of  yonder  caftle,  and  the  wide  domains 
Which  now  Lord  RANDOLPH,  as  my  hufband,  hold*. 
But  thou  {halt  not  be  wrong'd  ;  I  have  the  -power 
To  right  thee  ftill:  Before  the  king  .I'll  knee!, 
And  call  Lord  DOUGLAS  to  protect  his  blood. 

NORVAL. 
The  blood  of  DOUGLAS  will  protecl  itfelf. 
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Lady  RANDOLPH. 

But  we  (hall  need  both  friends  and  favour,  boy, 
,  To  wreft  thy  lauds  and  lordfhip  from  the  gripe 
Of  RANDOLPH  and  his  kinfman.     Yet  I  think 
My  tale  will  move  each  gentle  heart  to  pity, 
My  life  incline  the  virtuous  to  believe. 

NORVAL. 

To  be  the  fon  of  DOUGLAS  is  to  me 
Inheritance  enough.     Declare  my  birth, 
And  in  the  field  I'll  feek  for  fame  and  fortune. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Thou  doft  not  know  what  perils  and  injuftice 
Await  the  poor  man's  valour.     O  !  my  fon ! 
The  nobleft  blood  in  all  the  land's  abam'd, 
Having  no  lacquey  but  pale  poverty. 
Too  long  haft  thou  been  thus  attended,  DOUGLAS  J 
Too  long  haft  thou  been  deem'd  a  peafant's  child. 
The  wanton  heir  of  fome  inglorious  chief 
Perhaps  has  fcorn'd  thee,  in  the  youthful  fports ; 
Whilft  thy  indignant  fpirit  fwell'd  in  vain  ! 
Such  contumely  thou  no  more  (halt  bear : 
But  how  I  purpofe  to  redrefs  thy  wrongs 
Muft  be  hereafter  told.     Prudence  directs 
That  we  mould  part  before  yon  chiefs  return. 
Retire,  and  from  thy  ruftick  follower's  hand 
Receive  a  billet,  which  thy  mother's  care, 
Anxious  to  fee  thee,  dictated  before 
This  cafual  opportunity  arofe 
Of  private  conference.    It's  purport  mark; 
For  as  I  there  appoint  we  meet  again. 
Leave  me,  my  fon  !  and  frame  thy  manners  ftill 
ToNoRVAL's,  not  to  noble  DOUGLAS'  ftate. 

NORVAL. 

I  will  remember.     Where  is  NORVAL  now  ? 
That  good  old  man. 

7  1 
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Lady  RANDOLPH. 

At  hand  conceal'd  he  lies, 
An.  ufeful  witnefs.     But  beware,  my  fon, 
Of  yon  GLENALVON  ;  in  his  guilty  breafl 
Refidee  a  villain's  fhrewdnefs,  ever  prone 
To  falfe  conjecture.     He  hath  griev'd  my  heart. 

NARVOL. 

Has  he  indeed  ?  Then  let  yon  falfe  GLENALVON 
Beware  of  me. 

[Exit  DOUGLAS. 

Manet  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

There  burft  the  fmother'd  flame  1 
O  !  thou  all  righteous  and  eternal  King  ! 
Who  father  of  the  fatherlefs  art  call'd, 

Protect  my  fon  ! Thy  infpiration,  Lord  ! 

Hath  fill'd  his  bofom  with  that  facred  fire, 
Which  in  the  breads  of  his  forefathers  burn'd : 
Set  him  on  high  like  them,  that  he  may  fhine 
The  ftar  and  glory  of  his  native  land ! 
Then  let  the  minifler  of  death  defcend, 
And  bear  my  willing  fpirit  to  it's  place. 
Yonder  they  come.     How  do  bad  women  find 
Unchanging  afpefts  to  conceal  their  guilt  ? 
When  I  by  reafon,  and  by  juftice  urg'd, 
Full  hardly  can  diflemble  with  thefe  men 
la  nature's  pious  caufe. 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH  and  GLENALVOX. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Yon  gallant  chief, 
Of  arms  exumour'd,  all  repofe  difclaims. 

Lady 
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Lady  RANDOLPH.   . 

Be  not,  my  Lord,  by  his,  example  fway'd  : 
Arrange  the  bufmefs  of  to-morrow  now, 
And,  when  yon  enter,  fpeak  of  war  no  more. 

[Exit  Lady  RANDOLPH. 


Manent  Lord  RANDOLPH 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

'Tis  fo  by  heav'n  !  her  mien,  her  voice,  her  eye, 
And  her  impatience  to  be  gone,  confirm  it. 

GLENALVON. 

He  parted  from  her  now  :  Behind,  the  mount, 
Amongft  the  trees,  I  faw  him  glide  along. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
For  fad,  fequefter'd  virtue  {he's  reno-wn'd  ! 

GLENALVON. 
Moft  true,  my  Lord. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Yet  this  diftinguiflVd  dame 
Invites  a  youth,  the  acquaintance  of  a  day, 
Alone  to  meet  her  at  the  midnight  hour. 
This  aflignation,  (Jbews  a  letter)  the  aflaffin  freed, 
Her  manifeft  affection  for  the  youth,    ' 
Might  breed  fufpicion  in  a  hu  (band's  brain, 
Whofe  gentle  confort  all  for  love:had  wedded  : 
Much  more  in  mine.     MATILDA  never  lov'd  me. 
Let  no  man,  after  me,  a  woman  wed,  ' 
Whofe  heart  he  knows  he  has  not  ;  tho'  (he.  brings 
A  mine  of  gold,  a  kingdom  for  her  dowry, 
For  let  her  feem,  like  the  night'?  {hadowy  queen, 
Cold  and  contemplative  ;  —  He  cannot  truft  her  : 
She  may,  fhe  will,  bring  ihame  and  forrow  on  him  ; 
The  worft  of  forrow,  and  the  worft  of  Thames  ! 

GLE 
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GLENALVON. 

Yield  not,  my  Lord,  to  fuch  afflicling  thoughts ; 

But  let  the  fpirit  of  an  hufband  fleep, 

"Till  your  own  fenfes  make  a  fure  conclufion. 

This  billet  mult  to  blooming  NOR  VAL  go : 

At  the  next  turn  awaits  my  trufty  fpy  ; 

I'll  give  it  him  refitted  for  his  mailer. 

In  the  clofe  thicket  take  your  fecret  ftand  ; 

The  moon  {nines  bright,  and  your  own  ey«s  may  judge 

Of  their  behaviour. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
Thou  doft  counfel  well. 

GLENALVON. 

Permit  me  now  to  make  one  (light  efTay. 
Qf  all  the  trophies  which  vain  mortal's  boaft, 
By  wit,  by  valour,  or  by  wifdom  won, 
The  firft  and  faireft,  in  a  young  mans  eye, 
Is  woman's  captive  heart.     Succefsful  love 
With  glorious  fumes  intoxicates  the  mind  ; 
And  the  proud  conqueror  in  triumph  moves 
Air-born,  exalted  above  vulgar  men. 
Lord  RANDOLPH. 
And  what  avails  this  maxim  ? 

GLENALVON. 

Much,  my  lord ! 

"Withdraw  a  little  :  I'll  accofl  young  NORVAL, 
And  with  ironical  deriflve  counfel 
Explore  his  fpirit.     If  he  is  no  more 
Than  humble  NORVA  L,  by  thy  favour  rais'd, 
Brave  as  he  is,  he'll  fhrink  aftonifrTd  from  me : 
But  if  he  be  the  favourite  of  the  fair, 
Lov'd  by  the  firfl  of  Caledonia's  dames, 
He'll  turn  -upon  me,  as  the  lion  turns 
Upon  the  hunter's  fpear. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

'Tis  ftirewdly  thought. 

E  GIE- 
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GLENALVON. 

When  we  grow  loud,  draw  near.     But  let  my  Lord 
His  rifing  \vrath  restrain. 

[Exit  RANDOLPH; 

Manet  GLENALVON. 

*Tis  fringe  by  heav'n  \ 
That  {he  fhould  run  full  tilt  her  fond  career, 
To  one  fo  little  known.     She  too  that  feem'd 
Pure  as  the  winter  ftream,  when  ice  embofs'd 
Whitens  it's  courfe.     Even  I  did  think  her  chafte, 
Whofe  charity  exceeds  not.     Precious  fex ! 
Whofe  deeds  lafciviotis  pafs  GLENALVON'S  thoughts ! 

NORVAL  appear^ 

His  port  I  love ;  he's  in  a  proper  mood 
To  chide  the  thunder,  if  at  him  it  roar'd. 
Has  NORVAL  feen  the  troops? 

NORVAL. 

The  fetting  fun, 

With  yellow  radiance  lighten'd  all  the  vale, 
And  as  the  warriours  mov'd,  each  polifh'd  helm, 
Corflet,  or  fpear,  glanc'd  back  his  gilded  beams. 
The  hill  they  cliinb'd,  and  halting  at  it's  top, 
Of  more  than  mortal  flze,  tow'ring,  they  feem'd, 
An  hoft  angelic,  clad  in  burning  arms. 

GLENALVON. 

Thou  talk' ft  it  well ;  no  leader  of  our  hoft, 
In  founds,  more  lofty,  fpeaks  of  glorious  war. 

NORVAL. 

If  I  (hall  e'er  acquire  a  leader's  name, 
My  fpeech  will  be  lefs  ardent.     Novelty 
Now  prompts  my  tongue,  and  youthful  admiration 
Vents  itfelf  freely  ;  fmce  no  part  is  mine 
Cf  praifc,  pertaining  to  the  great  in  arms-.* 

Gw: 
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GLENALVON. 

Vou  wrong  yourfelf,  brave  fir  ;  your  martial  deeds 
Have  rank'd  you  with  the  great :  but  mark  me  NOR  VAL  ; 
Lord  RANDOLPH'S  favour  now  exalts  your  youth 
Above  his  veterans  of  famous  fervice. 
Let  me,  who  know  thefe  foldiers,  counfel  you. 
Give  them  all  honour  ;  feem  not  to  command  ; 
Elfe  they  will  fcarcely  brook  your  late  fprung  power, 
Which  nor  alliance  props,  nor  birth  adorns. 

NORVAL. 

Sir,  I  have  been  accuftom'd  adl  my  days 
To  hear  and  fpeak  the  plain  and  fimple  truth  : 
And  tho'  I  have  been  told,  that  there  are  men 
Who  borrow  friendfhip's  tongue  to  fpeak  their  fcorn, 
Yet  io  fuch  language  I  am  little  fkill'd. 
Therefore  I  thank  GLENALVON  for  his  counfel, 
Altho'  it  founded  harfhly.    Why  remind 
Me  of  my  birth  obfcure  ?  Why  flur  my  power 
With  fuch  contemptuous  terms  ? 

GLENALVON. 

I  did  not  mean 
To  gall  your  pride,  which  now  I  fee  is  great. 

NORVAL. 
My  pride ! 

GLENALVON. 

Supprefs  it  as  you  wilh.  to  profper. 
Your  pride's  exceflive.    Yet  for  RANDOLPH'S  fake 
I  will  not  leave  you  to  it's  rafh  direction. 
If  thus  you  fwell,  and  frown  at  high-born  men, 
Will  high-born  men  endure  a  ihepherd's  fcorn  ? 

E  2  NOR. 
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NORVAL. 

A  fnepherd's  fcorn ! 

GLENALVON. 

Yes  ;  if  you  prefume 

To  bend  on  foldiers  thefe  difdainful  eyes, 
As  if  you  took  the  meafure  of  their  minds, 
And  faid  in  fecret,  you're  no  match  for  me  ; 
What  will  become  of  you  ? 

NORVAL. 

If  this  were  told  ! 

Hail  thou  no  fears  for  thy  prefurnptuous  felf  1 

GLENALVON. 
Ha  !  Doft  thou  threaten  me  ? 

NORVAL. 
Didfl  thou  not  hear  ? 

GLENALVON. 

Unwillingly  I  did  j  a  nobler  foe 
Had  not  been  queftion'd  thus.     But  fuch  as  thee  ."•'.-» 

NORVAL. 
Whom  doft  thou  think  me  ? 

GLENALVON. 

Norval. 
NORVAL. 

So  I  am 

And  who  is  NORVAL  in  GLENALVON'S  eyes  ? 

GLENALVON. 

A  peafant's  fon,  a  wandering  beggar-boy ; 
At  beft  no  more,  even  if  he  fpeaks  the  truth. 

NORVAL. 
Falfc  as  thou  art,  -doft  thou  fufpeft  my  truth  ? 

2  GLE 
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GLENALVON. 

Thy  truth  !  thou'rt  all  a  lye ;  and  falfe  as  hell 
Is  the  vain-glorious  tale  thou  told'fl  to  RANDOLPH. 

NORVAL. 

If  I  were  chain'd,  unarm'd,  and  bedrid  old, 
Perhaps  I  fhould  revile  :  But  as  I  am 
I  have  no  tongue  to  rail.     The  humble  NORVAL 
Is  of  a  race,  who  ftrive  not  but  with  deeds. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  freeze  thy  {hallow  valour, 
And  make  thee  fink  too  foon  beneath  my  fword, 
I'd  tell  thee — what  thou  art.     I  know  thee  well. 

GLENALVON. 

Doft  thou  not  know  GLENALVON,  born  to  command 
Ten  thoufand  flaves  like  thee  ? 

NORVAL. 

Villain,  no  more : 

Draw  and  defend  thy  life.     I  did  defign 
To  have  dery'd  thee  in  another  caufe  : 
But  heaven  accelerates  it  s  vengeance  on  thee. 
Now  for  my  own  and  Lady  RANDOLPH'S  wrongs. 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Hold,  I  command  you  both.     The  man  that  ftirs 
Makes  me  his  foe. 

NORVAL. 

Another  voice  than  thine 
That  threat  had  vainly  founded,  noble  RANDOLPH. 

GLENALVON. 

Hear  him,  my  lord  ;  he's  wond'rous  oondefccnding  \ 
Mark  the  humility  of  fhepherd  NORVAL  1 

NORYAL. 

Now  you  may  feoff  in  fafery. 

(Shut hi  hts/wrJ.) 
*  3  W 
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Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Speak  not  thus, 

Taunting  each  other ;  but  unfold  to  me 
The  caufe  of  quarrel,  then  I  judge  betwixt  you, 

NORVAL. 

Nay,  my  good  lord,  tho'  I  revere  you  much, 
My  caufe  I  plead  not,  nor  demand  your  judgment. 
I  blufh  to  fpeak;  I  will  not,  cannot  fpeak 
Th'  opprobrious  words  that  I  from  him  have  boin& 
To  the  liege-lord  of  my  dear  native  land 
I  owe  a  fubjecVs  homage  :  but  ev'n  him 
And  his  high  arbitration  I'd  reject. 
Within  my  bofom  reigns  another  lord  ; 
Honour,  fole  judge  and  umpire  of  itfelf. 
If  my  free  fpeech  offend  you,  noble  RANDOLPH, 
Revoke  your  favours,  and  let  NORVAL  go 
Hence  as  he  came,  alone,  but  not  difhonour'd. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Thus  far  I'll  mediate  with  impartial  voice  : 
The  ancient  foe  of  Caledonia's  land 
Now  waves  his  banners  o'er  her  frighted  fields. 
Sufpend  your  purpofe,  'till  your  country's  arms 
Repel  the  bold  invader  :  then  decide 
The  private  quarrel. 

GLENALVON. 

I  agree  to  this. 

NORVAL. 
Mdl, 

Enter  SERVANT. 

SERVANT* 

The  banquet. waits. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
We  come. 

[Exit  RANDOLPH. 
GI'ENALVON. 

Norval, 
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Let  not  our  variance  mar  the  focial  hour, 

Nor  wrong  the  hofpitality  of  RANDOLPH. 

Nor  frowning  anger,  nor  yet  wrinkl'd  hate, 

Shall  flain  my  countenance.    Smooth  thou  thy  brow ; 

Nor  let  our  flrife  diflurb  the  gentle  dame. 

NORVAL. 

Think  not  fo  lightly,  Sir,  of  my  refentment : 
When  we  contend  agaiu,  our  ftrife  is  mortal. 


End  of  the  FOURTH  ACT. 
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ACTV.     SCENE    I. 

The  Wood. 

Enter  DOUGLAS. 

THIS  is  the  place  the  centre  of  the  grove. 
Here  itands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
How  fweet  and  folemn  is  this  mid- night  fcene  I 
The  filver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Thro'  fkies  where  I  could  count  each  little  ftar. 
The  fanning  weft  wind  fcarcely  ftirs  the  leaves ; 
The  river,  rufhing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed, 
Impofes  filence  with  a  ftilly  found. 
In  fuch  a  place  as  this  at  fuch  an  hour, 
If  anceftry  can  be  in  ought  believ'd, 
Defcending  fpirits  have  convers'd  with  man, 
And  told  the  fecrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

Enter  Old  NORVAL. 

Old  NORVAL. 

Tis  he.     But  what  if  he  fhould  chide  me  hence  ? 
Hisjuft  reproach  I  fear.  , 

[[DouGLAs  turns  and  fees  him* 
Forgive,  forgive, 

Can'ft  thou  forgive  the  man,  the  felfifh  man, 
Who  bred  Sir  MALCOLM'S  heir  a  fhepherd's  fon. 

DOUGLAS. 

Kneel  not  to  me  :  thou  art  my  .father  ftill : 
Thy  wifli'd-for  prefence  now  compleats  nay  joy. 
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Welcome  to  me,  my  fortunes  thou  Ihalt  fhare, 
And  everhonour'd  with  thy  DOUGLAS  live. 

Old  NORVAL. 

And  do'ft  thou  call  me  father  ?  O  my  fon  ! 
I  think  that  I  could  die  to  make  amends 
For  the  great  wrong  I  did  thee.    'Twas  my  crimp 
Which  in  the  wildernefs  fo  long  conceal'd 
The  bloflbm  of  thy  youth. 

DOUGLAS. 

Not  worfe  the  frwit, 

That  in  the  wildernefs  the  bloflbm  blow'd. 
Amongft  the  fhepherds,  in  the  humble  cote, 
I  learn'd  fome  leffons,  which  I'll  not  forget 
When  I  inhabit  yonder  lofty  towers. 
I,  who  was  once  a  fwain,  will  ever  prove 
The  poor.  man's  friend  ;   and,  when  my  vaflals  bow, 
NORVAL  fhallfmooth  the  crefted  pride  of  DOUGLAS. 

NORVAL. 

Let  me  but  live  to  fee  thine  exaltation! 
Yet  grievous  are  my  fears.     O  leave  this  place, 
And  thofe  unfriendly  towers. 

DOUGLAS. 

Why  fhould  I  leave  them  ? 

NORVAL. 
Lord  RANDOLPH  and  his  kinfman  feekyour  life. 

DOUGLAS. 
HOW  know'ft  thou  that  ? 


I  will  inform  you  how. 
When  evening  came,  I  left  the  fecret  place 
Appointed  for  me  by  your  mother's  care, 
And  fondly  trod  in  each  accuftom'd  path 
That  to  the  caftle  leads.     Whilft  thus  I  rang'd, 
J  was  alarm'  d  with  unexpected  founds 

Of 
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Of  earneft  voices.     On  the  perfons  came  : 
Unfeen  I  lurk'd,  and  overheard  them  name 
Each  other  as  they  talk'd,  lord  RANDOLPH  this, 
And  that  CLENALVON  :  ftill  of  you  they  fpoke, 
And  of  the  lady:  threatning  was  their  fpeech, 
Tho'  but  imperfectly  my  ear  could  hear  it. 
'Twas  ftrange,  they  faid,  a  wonderful  difcov'ry ; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vow  d  revenge. 

DOUGLAS. 
Revenge  !  for  what  ? 

NORVAL. 

For  being  what  you  are; 

Sir  MALCOLM'S  heir  :  how  elfe  have  you  offended  ? 
When  they  were  gone,  1  hied  me  to  my  cottage, 
And  there  fat  mufmg  how  I  beft  might  find 
Means  to  inform  you  of  their  wicked  purpofe. 
But  I  could  think  of  none :  at  laft  perplex'd 
I  iflued  forth,  enconipamng  the  tower 
With  many  a  weary  ftep  and  wiMul  look. 
Now  providence  hath  brought  you  to  my  fight, 
Let  not  your  too  couragious  fpirit  fcorn 
The  caution  which  I  give. 

DOUGLAS. 

I  fcorn  it  not. 

My  mother  warn'd  me  of  GLEN  A  L  VON 's  bafeacfs: 
But  I  will  not  fufpeft  the  noble  RANDOLPH. 
In  our  encounter  with  the  vile  aflaffins, 
I  mark'd  his  brave  demeanor  :  him  I'll  truft. 

NORVAL. 
I  fear  you  will  too  far. 

DOUGLAS. 

Here  in  this  place 

I  wait  my  mother's  coming:  fhe  (hall  know 
What  thou  hall  told:  her  counfei  I  will  follow  ; 

Acd 
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And  cautious  ever  are  a  mother's  counfel?. 
You  muft  depart;  your  prefence  may  prevent 
Our  interview. 

NORVAL. 

My  bieffing  reft  upon  thee  ! 

O  may  heav'n's  hand,  which  fav'd  thee  from  the  wave, 
And  from  the  fword  of  foes,  be  near  thee  Hill ; 
Turning  mifchancc,  if  ought  hangs  o'er  thy  head, 
All  upon  mine ! 

[Exit  Old  NORVAL. 
DOUGLAS. 

He  loves  me  like  a  parent ; 
And  mufl  not,  mall  not  lofe  the  fon  he  loves, 
Altho'  his  fon  has  found  a  nobler  father. 
Eventful  day  !  how  haft  thou  chang'd  my  flate! 
Once  on  the  cold,  atnd  winter  fhaded  iide 
Of  a  bleak  hill,  mifchance  had  rooted  me, 
Never  to  thrive,  child  cf  another  foil : 
Tranfplanted  now  to  the  gay  funny  vale, 
Like  the  green  thorn  of  May  my  fortune  flowers. 
Ye  glorious  flars  !  high  heav'n's  refplendent  hoft  ! 
To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complain'd, 
Hear  and  record  my  foul's  unalter'd  \viih! 
Dead  or  alive,  let  me  but  be  renown'd  ! 
May  heav'n  infpire  fome  fierce  gigantic  Dane, 
To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  hoft  ! 
Before  he  fpeaks  it  out  I  will  accept  ; 
Like  DOUGLAS  conquer,  or  like  DOUGLAS  die. 

£nter  Lady  RANDOLPH, 
Lady  RANDOLPH. 

My  fon!  I  heard  a  voice 

DOUGLAS, 

The  vojce  was  mine. 

Lady 
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Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Didft  thou  complain  aloud  to  nature's  ear, 
That  thus  in  duiky  fhades,   at  mid-night  hours, 
By  Health  the  mother  and  the  ion  fhould  meet  ? 

[Emb>ac;ng  him. 
DOUGLAS. 

No ;  on  this  happy  day,  this  better  birth-day, 
My  thoughts  and  words  are  all  of  hope  and  joy. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Sad  fear  and  melancholy  ftill  divide 
The  empire  of  my  breaft  with  hope  and  joy. 
Now  hear  what  I  advife. 

DOUGLAS. 

Firft,  let  me  tell 
What  may  the  tenor  of  your  counfel  change. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
My  heart  forebodes  fome  evil ! 

DOUGLAS. 

'Tis  not  good. 

At  e~ve,  un&en  by  RANDOLPH  and  GLENALVON, 
The  good  old  NORVAL  in  the  grove  o'er  heard 
Their  converfation  :  oft  they  mention'd  me 
With  dreadful  threatnings  ;  you  they  fometimes  narn'd' 
'Twas  ftrange,  they  faid,  a  wonderful  difcov'iy ; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vow'd  revenge. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Defend  us  gracious  God  !  we  are  betray'd  : 
They  have  found  out  the  fecret  of  thy  birth  ; 
It  mufl  be  fo.     That  is  the  great  difcovery. 
Sir  MALCOLM'S  heir  is  come  to  claim  his  own  ; 
And  they  will  be  reveng'd.     Perhaps  even  now, 
Arm'd  and  prepar'd  for  murder,  they  but  wait 
A 'darker  and  more  filtnt  hour,  to  break 

Into 
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Into  the  chamber  where  they  think  thou  fleep'ft. 
This  moment,  this,  heav'n  hath  ordain'd  to  fave  thse ! 
Fly  to  the  camp,  my  fon  ! 

DOUGLAS. 

And  leave  you  here  ? 
No  :  to  the  caftle  let  us  go  together, 
Call  up  the  ancient  fervants  of  your  houfe, 
Who  in  their  youth  did  eat  your  father's  bread. 
Then  tell  them  loudly  that  I  am  your  fon. 
If  in  the  breafts  of  men  one  fpark  remains 
Of  facred  love,  fidelity,  or  pity, 
Some  in  your  caufe  will  arm.     I  ask  but  few 
To  drive  thofe  fpoilers  from  my  father's  houfe. 
Lady  RANDOLPH. 

0  nature,  nature  !  what  can  check  thy  force  ? 
Thou  genuine  offspring  of  the  daring  DOUGLAS  ! 
But  rufh  not  on  deftruclion :  fave  thyfelf, 

And  I  am  fafe      To  me  they  mean  no  harm. 
Thy  ftaybutrifks  thy  precious  life  in  vain. 
That  winding  path  condufts  thee  to  the  river. 
Crofs  where  thou  feeft  a  broad  and  beaten  way, 
Which  running  eaftward  leads  thee  to  the  camp. 
Inftant  demand  admittance  to  Lord  DOUGLAS. 
Shew  him  thefe  jewels,  which  his  brother  wore. 
Thy  look,  thy  voice,  will  make  him  feel  the  truth, 
Which  I  by  ceitain  proof  will  foon  confirm. 
DOUGLAS. 

1  yield  me  and  obey  :  but  yet  my  heart 
Bleeds  at  this  parting.     Something  bids  me  ftay 
And  guard  a  mother's  life.     Oft  have  I  read 

Of  wond'rous  deeds  by  one  bold  arm  atchiev'd. 
Our  foes  are  two  ;  no  more  :  let  me  go  forth, 
And  fee  if  any  fhield  can  guard  GLEN  A  i.  vox. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Tf  thou  regard'ft  thy  mother,  or  rever'ft 
Thy  father's  mern'ry,  think  of  this  no  more. 

€>n<: 


fc  DOUGLAS: 

One  thing  I  have  to  fay  before  we  part  : 

Long  wert  thou  loft  ;  and  thou  art  found,  my  child, 

In  a  :noft  fearful  feafon.     War  and  battle 

have  great  caufe  to  dread.     Too  well  I  fee 
Which  way  the  current  of  thy  temper  fets: 
To  day  I've  found  thee.     Oh  !  my  long  loft  hope  I 
If  thou  to  giddy  valour  giv'ft  the  rein, 
To  morrow  I  may  lofe  my  fon  for  ever. 
The  love  of  thee,  before  thou  faw'ft  the  light, 
Suftain'd  my  life  when  thy  brave  father  fell. 
If  thou  (halt  fall,  I  have  nor  love  nor  hope 
In  this  wafte  world  !  my  fon,  remember  me  f 

DOUGLAS. 

What  (hall  I  fay  ?  how  can  I  give  you  comfort  ? 
The  God  of  battles  of  my  life  difpofe 
As  may  be  beft  for  you  !  for  whofe  dear  fake 
I  will  not  bear  myfelf  as  I  refolv'd. 
Bat  yet  confider,  as  no  vulgar  name 
That  which  I  boaft  founds  amongft  martial  men. 
How  will  inglorious  caution  fuit  my  claim  ? 
The  poft  of  fate  unfhrinking  I  maintain. 
My  country's  foes  muft  witnefs  who  I  am. 
On  the  invaders  heads  I'll  prove  my  birth, 
»Till  friends  and  fo«s  confefs  the  genuine  ftrain. 
If  in  this  ftrife  I  fall,  blame  not  your  fon, 
Who  if  he  lives  not  honour'd,  muft  not  live. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

j  will  not  utter  what  my  bofom  feels. 
Too  well  I  love  that  valour  which  I  warn. 
Farewell,  my  foE  !  my  counfels  are  but  vain. 


And  as  high  heaven  hath  will'd  it  all  muft  be.      [j'fparate. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
G^ze  not  on  me,  thou  wilt  miftakc  the  path  ; 

I'll 
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I'll  point  it  out  again. 

[Jt'Jl  as  they  erefeparating,  enter  fr cm  the  wood 
Lord  RANDOLPH  CW^GLENALVON.} 
Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Not  in  her  prefence. 


GLENALVON. 

I'm  prepar'd. 
Lord  RANDOLPH. 

No  :   I  command  thee  ftay. 
j  go  alone  :  it  never  {halt  be  laid 

That  I  took  odds  to  combat  mortal-  man.  i 

The  nobleft  vengeance  is  the  moft  compleat. 

[Exit  Lord  RANDOLPH.] 
£GLENALVON  make*  fomejitps  to  the  fame 
fide  of  tbeftage,   lijlem  and  fpeah.] 
GLENALVO.V. 

Demons  of  death  come  fettle  on  my  fword, 
And  to  a  double  {laughter  guide  it  home  ! 
The  lover  and  the  hufband  both  muft  die. 

[Lord  RANDOLPH  behind  the  fanes, ,] 
Lord  RANDOLPH. 
Draw,  Villaia  !  draw. 

DOUGLAS. 

AfTail  me  not  Lord,  RAXDO&PH  ; 
Not  as  thou  lov'ft  thy  felf. 

[Cbjhing  of  fwords.'] 
^GLENALVON  running  eut,~± 
Now  is  the  time. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH  at  the  cppojite  fide  of  tin  jiagt) 
faint  and  b<  eathlefs. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Lord  RiN'-coLPH  hear  me;  all  fhali  be  thiae  own: 

But 


6+  DOUGLAS: 

But  fpare  !  Oh  fpare  my  fon  ! 

Enter  DOUGLAS  with  a  fword  in  each  band. 

My  mother's  voice ! 
I  can  protect  thee  ftill. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

He  lives,  he  lives  : 

For  this,  for  this  to  heaven  eternal  praife  ! 
But  fure  I  faw  thee  fall. 

DOUGLAS. 

It  was  GLENAL VON. 

Jufl  as  my  arm  hadmafter'd  RANDOLPH'S  fword, 
The  villain  came  behind  me';  but  I  flew  him. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Behind  thee  !  Ah  ;  thou'rt  wounded  !  O  my  child, 
How  pale  thou  look'ft  !  and  fhall  I  lofe  thee  now  ? 

DOUGLAS. 

Do  not  defpair :  I  feel  a  little  faintnefs  ; 
I  hope  it  will  not  laft. 

\_Lcans  upon  his  fword .] 
Lady  RANDOLPH. 

There  is  no  hope  ! 

And  we  muft  part !  the  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  ! 
O  my  beloved  child  !  O  DOUGLAS,  DOUGLAS! 

[DoUGLAS  growing  more  and  more  faint. ] 

DOUGLAS. 

Too  foon  we  part  :  I  have  not  long  been  DOUG  LAS. 
O  deftiny  !  hardly  thou  dealft  with  me : 
*  Clouded  and  hid,  a  flranger  to  myfelf, 
In  low  and  poorobfcurity  I  liv'd. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Has  heav'n  preferv'd  thee  for  an  end  like  this  ? 
DOUGLAS. 

0  had  I  fallen  as  my  brave  fathers  fell, 

Turning 
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Turning  with  fatal  arm  the  tide  of  battle  ! 

Like  them  I  fhould  have  fmil'd  and  welcom'd  death. 

But  thus  to  perifti  by  a  villain's  hand  ! 

Cut  off  from  nature's  and  from  glory's  courfe, 

Which  never  mortal  was  fo  fond  to  run. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 
Hear  jufKce  !  hear  !  are  thefe  the  fruits  of  virtue  ? 

[DoUGLAS/fl/A.] 

DOUGLAS. 

Unknown  I  die  ;  no  tongue  {hall  fpeak  of  me. 

Some  noble  fpirits,  judging  by  themfelves, 
May  yet  conjecture  what  I  might  have  prov'd, 
And  think  life  onl  y  wanting  to  my  fame  : 
But  who  fhall  comfort  thee  ? 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Defpair  !  defpair ! 
DOUGLAS. 

0  had  it  pleas'd  high  heaven  to  let  me  live 

A  little  whilej my  eyes  that  gaze  on  thee 

Grow  dim  apace  I  my  mother •  [£>/«.] 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH  and  ANNA. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
Thy  words,  the  words  of  truth,  have  pierc'd  my  heart. 

1  am  the  {tain  of  knighthood  and  of  arms. 
Oh  !  if  my  brave  deliverer  furvives 
The  traitor's  fword 

ANNA. 
Alas  !  look  there,  my  lord. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

The  mother  and  her  fon  !     How  curfl  I  am  ! 
Was  I  the  caufe  ?  No  :   I  was  not  the  caufe. 
Yon  matchlefs  villain  did  feduce  my  foul 
To  frantic  jealoufy, 

F  ANNA. 
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ANNA. 

My  lady  lives : 

The  agony  of  grief  hath  but  fuppreft 
Awhile  her  powers. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

But  my  deliverer's  dead  ! 

The  world  did  once  efteem  Lord  RANDOLPH  well, 
Sincere  of  heart,  for  fpotlefs  honour  fara'd : 
And,  in  my  early  days,  glory  I  gain'd 
Beneath  the  holy  banner  of  the  crofs. 
Now  part  the  noon  of  life,  fhame  comes  upon-  me  ; 
Reproach,  and  infamy,  and  public  hate, 
Are  near  at  hand  :  for  all  mankind  will  think 
That  RANDOLPH  bafely  ftab'd  Sir  MALCOLM'S  heir. 

[Lady  RANDOLPH  recovering. 
Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Where  am  I  now  ?  ftill  in  this  wretched  world  ! 
Grief  cannot  break  a  heart  fo  hard  as  mine. 
My  youth  was  worn  in  anguifli :  but  youth's  ftrength, 
With  hope's  afliftance,  bore  the  brunt  of  forrow  j 
And  train'd  me  on  to  be  the  object  now, 
On  which  omnipotence  difplays  itfelf, 
Making  a  fpectacle,  a  tale  of  me, 
Xo  awe  it's  vafTal,  man. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
0  mifery  f 

Amidft  thy  raging  grief  I  muft  proclaim 
,My  inuocence. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Thy  innocence  r 
Lord  RANDOLPH. 

My  guilt 
Is  innocence,  compared  with  what  thou  think'ft  it. 

8  Lady 
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Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Of  thee  I  think  not :  what  have  I  to  do 
With  thee,  or  any  thing  ?     My  fon  !  my  fon  ! 
My  beautiful !  iny  brave  !  how  proud  was  I 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  valour  !  My  fond  heart 
O'erflow'd  this  day  with  tranfport,  when  I  thought 
Of  growing  old  amidft  a  race  of  thine, 
Who  might  make  up  to  me  their  father's  childhood, 
And  bear  my  brother's  and  my  hufband's  name : 
Now  all  my  hopes  are  dead  !     A  little  while 
Was  I  a  wife  !  a  mother  not  fo  long  ! 

What  am  Troy  ? I  know. But  I  fhallbs 

That  only  whilft  I  pleafe ;  for  fuch  a  fon 
And  fuch  a  hufband  make  a  woman  bold. 

[Runs  oat. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Follow  her,  ANNA  :  I  myfelf  would  follow, 
But  in  this  rage  fhe  muft  abhor  my  prefence. 

[Exit  ANNA. 

Enter  Old  NORVAL. 

NORVAL. 
I  heard  the  voice  of  woe  ;  heaven  guard  my  child  ! 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
Already  is  the  idle  gaping  croud, 
The  fpiteful  vulgar,  come  to  gaze  on  RANDOLPH. 
Begone. 

•    NORVAL. 

I  fear  thee  not.     I  will  not  go. 
Here  I'll  remain.     I'm  an  accomplice,'  Lord, 

F  2    *  Wit's 
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With  thce  in  murder.     Yes,  my  fins  did  help 
To  crufh  down  to  the  ground  this  lovely  plant. 

0  nobleft  youth  that  ever  yet  was  born  ! 
Sweeteft  and  belt,  gentieft  and  braveft  fpirit, 
That  ever  blefs'd  the  world  !  Wretch  that  I  am, 
Who  faw  that  noble  fpirit  fwell  and  rife 
Above  the  narrow  limits  that  confin'd  it  ! 

Yet  never  was  by  all  thy  virtues  won 

To  do  thee  juftice,  and  reveal  the  fecret, 

Which  timely  known,  had  rais'd  thee  far  above 

The  villain's  fnare.     Oh  !  I  am  punifh'd  now  ! 

Thefe  are  the  hairs  that  fhould  have  ftrew'd  the  ground, 

And  not  the  locks  of  DOUGLAS. 

[Tfars  bis  hair^  and  tLroivt 
bimfelf  upon  the  ground, 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

1  know  thee  now  :  thy  boldnefs  I  forgive : 
My  creft  is  fallen.     For  thee  I  will  appoint 
A  place  of  reft,  if  grief  will  let  thee  reft. 

I  will  reward,  altho'  I  cannot  punifli. 
Curft,  cu'rft  GLENALVONT,  he  efcap'd  too  well, 
Tho'  flain  and  baffled  by  the  hand  he  hated. 
Foaming  with  rage  and  fury  to  the  laft, 
Curling  his  conqueror,  the  felon  dy'd. 

Enter  ANNA, 

ANNA. 
My  Lord,  my  Lord  ! 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
Speak :  I  can  hear  of  horror. 

ANNA* 
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ANNA. 
Horror  indeed ! 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 
MATILDA  ? 

ANNA. 

Is  no  more : 

She  ran,  fhe  flew  like  lightening  up  the  hill, 
Nor  halted  till  the  precipice  ihe  gain'd, 
Beneath  whofe  low'ring  top  the  river  falls 
Ingulph'd  in  rifted  rocks  :  thither  fhe  came, 
As  fearlefs  as  the  eagle  lights  upon  it, 
And  headlong  down. 

Lord  RANDOLPH. 

'Twas  I !  alas !  'twas  I 

That  fill'd  her  breaft  with  fury ;  drove  her  down 
The  precipice  of  death  !  Wretch  that  I  am  i 

Als7NA. 

O  had  you  feen  her  Lift  defpairing  look ! 
Upon  the  brink  {he  ftood,  and  caft  her  eyes 
Down  on  the  deep  :  then  lifting  up  her  head 
And  her  white  hands  to  heaven,  feeming  to  fay, 
Why  am  I  forc'd  to  this  ?  She  plung'd  herfelf 
Into  the  empty  air. 

Lord  R&NDOLPH. 

I  will  not  vent, 

In  vain  complaints,  the  paifion  of  my  foul. 
Peace  in  this  world  I  never  can  enjoy. 
Thefe  wounds  the  gratitude  of  RANDOLPH  gave. 
They  fpeak  aloud,  aad  with  the  voice  of  fete 

Denounce 
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Denounce  my  doom.     I  am  refolv'd.     I'll  go 
Straight  to  the  battle,  where  the  man  that  makes 
Me  turn  afide  muft  threaten  worfe  than  death. 
Thou,  faithful  to  thy  miftrefs,  take  this  ring, 
Full  warrant  of  my  power.     Let  every  rite 
With  coft  and  pomp  upon  their  funerals  wait: 
For  RANDOLPH  hopes  he  never  fliall  return. 


FINIS. 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  BARRY. 


jlN  Epilogue  1  afid'y  but  not  one  word 

Our  bard  will  write.     Ht  Vows  'tis  moft  abfurd 
With  comick  wit  to  contradict  theftraln 
Of  tragedy,  and  make  your  forrows  vain. 
Sadly  he  fays,  that  pity  is  the  be  ft, 
The  noblejl  pajfion  of  the  human  breaft  : 
For  when  its  f acred Jir  earns  the  heart  o'er-flow^ 
/»  gujbes  pleafure  with  the  tide  of  woe ; 
And  when  its  waves  retire,  like  thefe  of  Nile, 
They  leave  behind  them  fuch  a  golden  foil, 
That  there  the  virtues  without  culture  growt 
There  the  fweet  blojfimi  of  affeftion  blow. 
Thefe  were  his  words ; — void  of  delujive  art 
I  felt  them  ;  for  he  fpoke  them  from  his  heart. 
Nor  will  I  now  attempt,  with  witty  folly, 
To  chace  away  celeftlal  melancholy* 
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(i) 

LETTERS 

CONCERNING 

The  following  DRAMA. 
LETTER    I. 


I  Was  aware,  when  I  fent  you  my  Poem, 
that  it  would  be  liable  to  the  very  ob- 
jections you  make  to  it.     Yet  perhaps, 
they  will  be  obviated  to  your  fatisfac- 
tion,  when  I  have  laid  before  you  (as  indeed 
I  ought  to  have  done  at  firft)  the  original 
idea  which  led  me  to  chufe  fuch  a  fubject, 
and  to  execute  it  in  fo  peculiar  a  manner. 

Had  I  intended  to  give  an  exact  copy  of 
the  ancient  Drama,  your  objections  to  the 
prefent  Poem  would  be  unanfwerable.  But 
my  defign  was  much  lefs  confin'd.  I  meant 
only  to  purfue  the  ancient  method  fo  far  as  it 
is  probable  a  Greek  Poet,  were  he  alive,  would 

now 


now  do,  in  order  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  times,  and  the  character  of  our 
Tragedy.  According  to  this  notion,  every 
thing  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  prefent  tafle> 
which  nature  and  Ariftotle  could  poffibly  dif- 
penfe  with  ;  and  nothing  of  intrigue  or  re- 
finement was  to  be  admitted,  at  which  an- 
tient  judgment  could  reafonably  take  offence. 
Good  fenfe,  as  well  as  antiquity,  prefcribed 
an  adherence  to  the  three  great  Unities  •,  thefe 
therefore  were  ftrictly  obferved.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  to  follow  the  modern  matters  in 
thofe  refpects  wherein  they  had  not  fo  faultily 
deviated  from  their  predeceffors,  a  ftory  was 
chofen,  in  which  the  tender,  rather  "than  the 
noble  paffions  were  predominant,  and  in  which, 
even  love  had  the  principal  mare.  Characters 
too  were  drawn  as  nearly  approaching  to  pri- 
vate ones,  as  Tragic  dignity  would  permit ; 
and  affections  rais'd  rather  from  the  impulle 
of  common  humanity,  than  the  diftreffes  of 
royalty  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Befide 
this,  for  the  fake  of  natural  embellimment, 
and  to  reconcile  mere  modern  readers  to  thac 
fimplicity  of  fable,  in  which  I  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  copy  the  antients,  I  contriv'd  tt> 
lay  the  fccne  in  an  old  romantic  foreft.  For$ 
by  this  means,  I  was  enabled  to  enliven  the 
poem  by  various  touches  of  paftoral  defcrip- 
tion  -,  not  affectedly  brought  in  from  the 

(lore- 


(iu) 

ftore-houfe  of  a  pi&urefque  imagination,  but 
necefiarily  refulting  from  the  fcenery  of  the 
place  itfelf :  A  beauty,  fo  extremely  ftriking 
in  the  COMUS  of  Milton,  and  the  As  YOU 
LIKE  IT  of  Shakefpeare ;  and  of  which  the 
Greek  Mufe  (tho*  fond  of  rural  imagery)  has 
afforded  few  examples,  befides  that  admira- 
ble one  in  the  PHILOCTETES  of  Sophocles. 

By  this  idea  I  could  wifh  you  to  regulate 
your  criticifm.  I  need  not,  I  think,  obferve 
to  you  that  thefe  deviations  from  the  practice 
of  the  antients  may  be  reafonably  defended. 
For  we  were  long  fmce  agreed,  that,  where 
Love  dooes  not  degenerate  into  epifodical 
gallantry,  but  makes  the  foundation  of  the 
diftrefs,  it  is,  from  the  univerfality  of  its  in- 
fluence, a  paflion  very  proper  for  Tragedy. 
And  I  have  feen  you  too  much  mov'd  at  the 
reprefentation  of  fome  of  our  bell  Tragedies 
of  private  ftory,  to  believe  you  will  condemn 
me  for  making  the  other  deviation. 


LETTER 


(iv) 
LETTER     II. 

I  Am  glad,  you  approve  the  method,  I  have 
taken,  of  foftening  the  rigor  of  the  old 
Drama.  If  I  have,  indeed,  foftened  it  fuf- 
ficiently  for  the  modern  tafte,  without  parting 
with  any  of  the  efientials  of  the  Greek  me- 
thod, I  have  obtain'd  my  purpofe  :  which 
was  to  obviate  fome  of  the  popular  objections 
made  to  the  antient  form  of  Tragedy.  For 
the  current  opinion,  you  know,  is,  that  by 
the  ftrifl  adherence  to  the  Unities,  it  re- 
ftrains  the  genius  of  the  poet ;  by  the  fim- 
plicity  of  its  conduct,  it  diminifhes  the  pathos 
of  the  fable  ;  and,  by  the  admiffion  of  a 
continued  chorus,  prevents  that  agreeable 
embarras,  which  awakens  our  attention,  and 
interefts  our  pafiions. 

The  uqiverfal  veneration,  which  we  pay 
to  the  name  of  Shakefpeare,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  has  improv'd  our  relifli  for  the  higher 
beauties  of  Poetry,  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
ground-work  of  all  this  falfe  criticifm.  That 
difregard,  which,  in  compliance  merely  with 
the  tafte  of  the  times,  he  fhew'd  of  all  the 
neceflary  rules  of  the  Drama,  hath  fmce  been 
confider'd  as  a  characteriftic  of  his  vaft  and 
"original  genius ;  and  confequently  fet  up  as 


a  model  for  fucceeding  writers.  Hence  M. 
Voltaire  remarks  very  juftly,  "  que  le  merite 
"  de  cet  autcur  a  perdu  le  Theatre  Anglois. 
"  Le  terns,  que,  feul  fait  la  reputation  des 
"  hommes,  rend  a  la  fin  leurs  defauts  re- 
"  fpectables." 

Yet,  notwithftanding  the  abfurdity  of  this 
low  fuperftition,  the  notion  is  fo  popular 
amongft  Englimmen,  that  I  fear  it  will  never 
be  entirely  difcredited,  till  a  poet  rifes  up 
amongft  us  with  a  genius  as  elevated  and 
daring  as  Shakefpeare's,  and  a  judgment  as 
fober  and  chaftis'd  as  Racine's.  But  as  it 
feems  too  long  to  wait  for  this  prodigy,  it 
will  not  furely  be  improper  for  any  one  of 
common  talents,  who  would  entertain  the 
public  without  indulging  its  caprice,  to  take 
the  beft  models  of  antiquity  for  his  guides ; 
and  to  adapt  thofe  models,  as  near  as  may 
be,  to  the  manners  and  tafte  of  his  own 
times.  Unlefs  he  do  both,  he  will,  in  effect, 
do  nothing.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  many  grofs  faults  of  our  ftage,  are  owing 
to  the  complaifance  and  fervility,  with  which 
the  ordinary  run  of  writers  have  ever  hu- 
mour'd  that  illiterate,  whimfical,  or  corrup- 
ted age,  in  which  it  was  their  misfortune  to 
be  born. 

Milton,  you  will  tell  me,  is  a  noble  excep- 
tion to  this  obfervation.    He  is  fo,  and  would 
B  have 
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have  been  a  nobler,  had  he  not  run  into  the 
contrary  extreme.  The  contempt,  in  which, 
perhaps  with  juilice,  he  held  the  age  he  liv'd 
in,  prevented  him  from  ccndefcending  either 
to  amufe  or  to  inftruct  it.  He  had,  before, 
given  to  his  unworthy  Countrymen  the  nobleft 
Poem,  that  genius,  conducted  by  antient  art, 
could  produce ;  and  he  had  feen  them  receive 
it  with  difregard,  if  not  with  diflike.  Con- 
fcious  therefore  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of 
their  demerit,  he  look'd  to  pofterity  only  for 
his  reward,  and  to  pofterity  only  directed  his 
future  labours.  Hence  it  was  perhaps,  that 
he  form'd  his  SAMPSON  AGONISTZS  on  a 
model  more  fimple  and  fevere  than  Athens 
herfelf  would  have  demanded ;  and  took  j£f- 
chylus  for  his  matter,  rather  than  Sophocles 
or  Euripides  :  intending  by  this  conduct  to 
put  as  great  a  diftance  as  poffible  between 
himfelf  and  his  contemporary  writers  j  and 
to  make  his  work  (as  he  himfelf  faid)  mucb 
different  from  what  amongjt  tbem  pajfcd  for  the 
tefi. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Poem  was,  accordingly, 
what  one  would  have  expected.  The  age,  it 
appeared  in,  treated  it  with  total  neglect; 
neither  hath  that  pofterity,  to  which  he  ap- 
pealed, and  which  has  done  juftice  to  moft 
of  his  other  writings,  as  yet  given  to  this  ex- 
cellent piece  its  full  meafure  of  popular  and 
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imlverfal  fame.  Perhaps  in  your  clofet*  and 
that  of  a  few  more,  who  unaffectedly  admire 
genuine  nature  and  antient  fimplicity,  the 
Agoniftes  may  hold  a  diftinguimed  rank- 
Yet,  furely,  we  cannot  fay  (in  Hamlet's 
phrafe)  "  that  it  pleafes  the  Million ;  //  is  fill 
"  Caviar  to  the  general" 

Hence,  .1  think,  I  may  conclude,  that  un- 
lefs  one  would  be  content  with  a  very  late 
and  very  learned  poflerity,  Milton's  conduct 
in  this  point  mould  not  be  followed.  A 
Writer  of  Tragedy  muft  certainly  adapt  him- 
felf  more  to  the  general  tafte  \  becaufe  the 
Dramatic,  of  all  kinds  of  Poetry,  ought  to 
be  moft  univerfally  relifh'd  and  underftood. 
The  Lyric  Mufe  addrefies  herfelf  to  the  ima- 
gination of  a  reader  ;  the  Didactic  to  his 
judgment ;  but  the  Tragic  ftrikes  directly  on 
his  paffions.  Few  men  have  a  ftrength  of 
imagination  capable  of  purfuing  the  flights 
of  Pindar  :  Many  have  not  a  clearnefs  of  ap- 
prehenfion  fuited  to  the  reafonings  of  Lucre- 
tius and  Pope:  But  ev'ry  man  has  paflions 
to  be  excited ;  and  ev'ry  man  feels  them  ex- 
cited by  Shakefpeare. 

But,  tho'  Tragedy  be  thus  chiefly  directed 
to  the  heart,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  will 
feldom  attain  its  end  without  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  the  judgment.  And  to  pro- 
cure this,  the  artificial  conftruclion  of  the 
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fable  goes  a  great  way.  In  France,  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  feveral  poets  is  chiefly  mea- 
fur'd  by  this  ftandard.  And  amongft  our 
own  writers,  if  you  except  Skakefpeare  (who 
indeed  ought,  for  his  other  virtues,  to  be 
exempt  from  common  rules)  you  will  find, 
that  the  moft  regular  of  their  compofitions  is 
generally  reckon'd  their  Chef  tfceuiire^  witnefs 
the  All  for  Love  of  Dryden,  the  Venice  pre- 
ferv'd  of  Otway,  and  the  Jane  Shore  of  Rowe. 

LETTER    III. 

TH  E  fcheme,  you  proposed  in  your  laft, 
is  I  own  practicable  enough.  Undoubt- 
edly, moft  part  of  the  Dialogue  of  the  Chorus 
might  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  an. Emma  or 
Matilda,  who,  with  fome  little  mew  of  fifterly 
concernment,  might  be  eafily  mftde  to  claim 
kindred  with  Earl  Athelwold.  Nay,  by  the. 
addition  of  an  unneceflary  incident  or  two, 
which  would  coft  me  no  more  than  they  are 
worth  in  contriving,  and  an  unmeaning  per- 
fonage  or  two,  who  would  be  as  little  ex- 
pence  in  creating,  I  believe  I  could  quickly 
make  the  whole  tolerably  lit  for  an  Engliili 
Audience. 

.    But  for  all  this  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to 

enter  upon   the  tafk.     I  have,  I  know  not 
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how  (like  many  of  my  betters,)  contracted  a 
kind  of  veneration  for  the  old  Chorus ;  and 
am  willing  to  think  it  eflential  to  the  Tragic 
Drama.  You  mall  hear  the  reafons  that  in- 
cline me  to  this  judgment.  They  refpect  the 
Pott  and  the  Audience. 

It  is  agreed,  I  think,  on  all  hands,  that, 
in  the  conduct  of  a  fable,  the  admiflion  of  a 
Chorus  lays  a  neceffary  reftraint  on  the  Pott. 
The  two  Unities  of  Time  and  Place,  are 
clteem'd  by  fome  of  lefs  confequence  in  our 
modern  Tragedy,  than  the  third  Unity  of 
Action  j  but  admit  a  Chorus,  and  you  muft, 
of  necefllty,  reftore  them  to  thofe  equal 
rights,  which  they  antiently,  enjoyed,  and 
yet  claim,  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  Ariftotle. 
For  the  difference,  which  the  ufe  of  the 
Chorus  makes,  is  this.  The  modern  Drama 
contents  itfelf  with  a  fact  reprefented ;  the  an- 
tient  requires  it  to  be  reprefented  before  Spefita- 
tors.  Now  as  it  cannot  be  fuppos'd,  that 
thefe  Spectators  mould  accompany  the  chief 
Perfonages  into  private  apartments,  one  fingle 
Scene  or  unity  of  Place  becomes  ftrictly  ne- 
ceflary.  And  as  thefe  Spectators  are  aflem- 
bled  on  purpofe  to  obferve  and  bear  a  part  in 
the  action,  the  time  of  that  action  becomes, 
of  courfe,  that  of  the  fpectacle  or  reprefenta- 
tion  itfelf;  it  being  unreafonable  to  make  the 
Spectators  attend  as  long,  as  the  Poet,  in 
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bringing  about  his  Cataftrophe,  may  require." 
And  this  is  ufually  the  practice  of  the  antient 
Stage.  The  modern,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gards very  little  thefe  two  capital  reftraints ; 
and  its  difufe  of  the  Chorus  helps  greatly  to 
conceal  the  abfurdity.  For  the  Poet,  with- 
out offending  fo  much  againft  the  laws  of 
probability,  may  lead  his  perfonages  from 
one  part  to  another  of  the  fame  palace  or 
city,  when  they  have  only  a  paltry  Servant 
or  infignificant  Confidant  to  attend  them. 
He  may  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  fpend 
two  or  three  days,  months  or  even  years  in 
compleating  his  ftory ;  to  clear  the  Stage  at 
the  end,  or,  if  he  pleafes,  in  the  middle  of 
every  ad  :  and,  being  under  no  controul  of 
the  Chorus,  he  can  break  the  continuity  of 
the  Drama,  juft  where  he  thinks  it  con- 
venient ;  and,  by  the  afiiftance  of  a  brifk 
fugue  and  a  good  violin,  can  perfuade  his 
audience,  that  as  much  time  has  elaps'd  as 
his  Hero's,  or  rather  his  own  diftrefs  may 
demand. 

Hence  it  is,  that  fecret  intrigues  become 
(as  Mr.  Dry  den  gravely  calls  them)  the 
beauties  of  our  modern  Stage.  Hence  it  is, 
that  Incidents,  and  Buflle,  and  Bujincfs,  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  Simplicity,  Nature,  and 
Pathos :  A  happy  change,  perhaps,  for  the 
generality  of  writers,  who  might  other  wife 
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find  it  impofiible  to  fill  cette  longue  carriere  de 
ting  aftes,  which  a  Writer,  fufficiently  expe- 
rienced in  thefe  matters,  fays,  eft  fi  prodigieufe- 
ment  difficile  a  remplir  fans  Epifodes. 

But,  whatever  thefe  Play-makers  may  have 
gain'd  by  rejecting  the  Chorus,  the  true  Poet 
has  loft  confiderably  by  it.  For  he  has  loft  a 
graceful  and  natural  refource  to  the  embel- 
lifhments  of  Picturefque  Defcription,  fublime 
allegory,  and  whatever  elfe  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  pure  Poetry.  Shakefpeare, 
indeed,  had  the  power  of  introducing  this 
naturally,  and  what  is  moft  ftrange,  of  join- 
ing it  with  pure  Paffion.  But  I  make  no 
doubt,  if  we  had  a  Tragedy  of  his  form'd  on 
the  Greek  model,  we  mould  find  in  it  more 
frequent,  if  not  nobler,  inftances  of  his  high 
Poetical  capacity,  than  in  any  fmgle  compo- 
fition  he  has  left  us.  I  think  you  have  a 
proof  of  this  in  thofe  parts  of  his  hiftorical 
plays,  which  are  call'd  Chorus's,  and  written 
in  the  common  Dialogue  metre.  And  your 
imagination  will  eafily  conceive,  how  fine  an 
o'de  the  defcription  of  the  night,  preceding 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  would  have  made 
in  his  hands-,  anji  what  additional  grace  it 
would  receive  from  that  form  of  compofition. 

With  the  means  of  introducing  Poetry  na- 
turally is  loft,  alfo,  the  opportunity  of  con- 
veying moral  reflections  with  grace  and  pro- 
priety. 
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priety.  But  this  comes  more  properly  under 
confideration,  when  I  give  you  my  thoughts 
on  the  advantage  the  Audience  receiv'd  from 
a  well -conducted  Chorus. 


LETTER     IV. 

IN  my  laft  I  took  no  notice  of  that  fuperior 
pomp  and  majefty,  which  the  Chorus  ne- 
ceflarily  added  to  the  fcene  of  the  Drama. 
I  made  no  remarks  on  the  agreeable  variety 
it  introduced  into  the  verification  and  metre ; 
nor  fhew'd  how,  by  uniting  the  harmony  of 
the  Lyre  to  the  pomp  of  the  Bufkin,  mufick 
became  intimately  connected  with  it,  and 
furnifhed  it  with  all  its  additional  graces. 
Thefe  and  many  other  advantages  I  might 
have  infifted  upon,  had  I  thought  them  fo 
material  as  the  two  I  mentioned ;  the  latter  of 
which,,  namely  its  being  a  proper  vehicle  for 
moral  and  fentiment,  is  fo  material,  that  I 
think  nothing  can  poffibly  atone  for  the  lofs 
of  it. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  Drama,  where  the 
judgment  of  a  mixt  audience  is  moft  liable  to 
be  milled  by  what  paries  before  its  view,  die 
chief  actors  are  generally  too  much  agitated 
by  the  furious  paflions,  or  too  much  attach'd 
by  the  tender  ones,  to  think  cooly,  and  im- 
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prefs  on  the  fpeftators  a  moral  fentiment 
properly.  A  Confidant  or  Servant  has  fel- 
dom  fenfe  enough  to  do  it,  never  dignity 
enough  to  make  it  regarded.  Inflead  there- 
fore of  thefe,  the  antients  were  provided  with 
a  band  of  diftinguifh'd  perfons,  not  merely 
capable  of  feeing  and  hearing^  but  of  ar- 
guing, advifmg,  and  reflecting  ;  from  the 
leader  of  which  a  moral  fentiment  never  came 
unnaturally,  but  fuitably  and  gracefully;  and 
from  the  troop  itfelf,  a  poetical  flow  of  ten- 
der commiferation,  of  religious  fupplication, 
or  of  virtuous  triumph,  was  ever  ready  to 
heighten  the  pathos,  to  infpire  a  reverential 
awe  of  the  Deity,  and  to  advance  the  caufe 
of  homjly  and  of  truth* 

If  you  afk  me,  how  it  augmented  the  pa- 
thetic, I  cannot  give  you  a  better  anfwer 
than  the  Abbe  Vatry  has  done  in  his  difier- 
tation  on  the  fubjecl:  publifhed  in  the  memoirs 
de  FAcad.  des  Iitfcr.  &c.  "  It  affected  this 
*'  (fays  he)  both  in  its  odes,  and  dialogue. 
"  The  wonderful  power  of  Mufic  and  the 
"  Dance  is  univerfally  allowed.  And,  as 
"  thefe  were  always  accompaniments  to  the 
"  Odes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  contri-  • 
"  buted  greatly  to  move  the  paffions.  It 
"  was  neceflary  that  there  mould  be  odes  or 
"  intermedes,  but  it  was  alfo  neceflary,  that 
"  thefe  intermedes  fhould  not  fufFer  the 
C  "  minds 


"  minds  of  the  Audience  to  cool,  but,  on 
*'  the  contrary,  Ihould  fupport  and  fortify 
"  thofe  paflions,  which  the  previous  fcenes 
"  had  already  excited.  Nothing  imaginable 
"  could  produce  this  effect  better,  than  the 
tc  choral  fongs  and  dances,  which  fill'd  the 
"  mind  with  ideas  correfponding  to  the  fub- 
"  ject,  and  never  fail'd  to  add  new  force  to 
"  the  fentiments  of  the  principal  perfonages. 
"  In  the  Dialogue  alfo,  the  Chorus  ferv'd  to 
"  move  the  pafllons  by  mewing  to  the  fpec- 
"  tators  other  fpectators  ftrongly  affected  by 
"  the  action.  A  fpectacle  of  fuch  a  kind  as 
"  is  fitted  to  excite  in  us  the  paflions  of 
"  Terror,  and  Pity,  will  not  of  itfclf  fo 
*'  ftrongly  affect  us,  as  when  we  fee  others, 
*'  alfo,  affected  by  it.  The  Painters  have 
"  generally  underftood  this  fecret,  and  have 
"  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient,  fimilar  to 
*'  that  of  the  Chorus  of  the  Poets.  Not 
"  content  with  the  iimple  reprefentation  of 
"  an  hiftorical  event,  they  have  alfo  added 
ec  groups  of  afllftant  figures,  and  expreil  in 
*'  their  faces  the  different  paflions,  they 
"  would  have  their  picture  excite.  Nay  they 
"  fometimes  inlift  into  their  fervice  even  ir- 
"  rational  animals.  In  the  Jlaughter  of  the 
"  Innocents,  Le  Brun  was  not  fatisfied  with 
<c  expreffing  all  the  horror,  of  which  the 
"  fubject  is  naturally  capable,  he  has  alfo 
7  "  painted 
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"  painted  two  Horfes  with  their  hair  ftand- 
"  ing  on  end,  and  ftarting  back,  as  afraid 
"  to  trample  upon  the  bleeding  infants. 
"  This  is  an  artifice  which  has  often  been 
"  employed,  and  which  has  always,  fucceed- 
"  ed.  A  good  poet  fhould  do  the  fame ; 
"  and  Iphigenia  fhould  not  be  fufFered  to 
"  appear  on  the  Theatre,  without  being  ac  - 
"  companied  with  perlbns  capable  of  feeling 
"  her  misfortunes." 

Had  this  ingenious  Abbe  feen  the  famous 
Bellifarius  of  Vandyke,  I  am  apt  to  believe 
he  would  have  thought  it  a  much  more  noble 
illuftration  of  the  matter.  The  Soldief  in 
that  piece,  tho'  fo  much  condemn'd  by  our 
modern  Profefibrs  of  Vertu  for  being,  as  they 
fay,  the  principal  Figure,  is  the  very  thing, 
which  raifes  this  picture  from  a  fimple  Por- 
trait (which  it  muft  otherwife  have  been)  to 
the  fineft  moral  painting  ;  and  in  Greece 
would  have  plac'd  the  Painter  amongft  that 
clafs  of  Artifts,  which  they  efteem'd  the 
nobleft,  the  H0orPA$OI.  The  greateft 
Tragic  Poet  could  not  have  rais'd.  a  more 
exquifite  diftrefs,  than  this  judicious  Painter 
has  done  by  the  attitude  of  that  Soldier ;  as 
well  as  by  the  fubordinate  figures,  which, 
with  great  propriety,  are  female  ones ;  no- 
thing being  fo  likely  to  raife  in  a  military 
mind  that  mixture  of  pity  and  difdain,  which 
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he  wanted  to  exprefs,  as  to  fee  fuch  a  hero 
reliev'd  by  charity,  and  that  too  the  charity 
of  girls  and  old  women. 

But,  returning  to  my  fubject,  I  will  juft 
obferve  to  you,  that  if  it  be  proper  to  affift 
an  audience  in  relifhing  the  pathetic,  by 
fhewing  an  imitation  of  that  pathos  in  the 
Chorus,  it  is  much  more  fo  to  inftruct  them 
how  to  be  affected  properly,  with  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  which  are  reprefented  in 
the  courfe  of  the  Drama.  The  character  of 
PIERRE  in  Venn e  preferv'd,  when  left  entirely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  audience,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  moft  improper  for  public  view, 
that  ever  was  produced  on  any  ftage.  It  is 
almoft  impofllble,  but  fome  part  of  the  fpec- 
tators  mould  go  from  the  reprefentation  with 
very  falfe  and  immoral  imprefiions.  But  had 
that  Tragedy  been  written  on  the  antient  plan ; 
had  Pierre's  character  been  drawn  juft  as  it  is, 
and  fome  few  alterations  made  in  Jaffeir's,  I 
know  no  two  characters  more  capable  of  doing 
fervice  in  a  moral  view, when  juftly  animadvert- 
ed upon  by  the  Chorus.  I  don't  fay,  I  would 
have  trufted  Otway  with  the  writing  of  it. 

To  have  done  and  to  releafe  you.  Bad  cha- 
racters become  on  this  plan  as  harmlefs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poet,  as  the  Hiftorian ;  and  good 
ones  becomes  infinitely  more  ufeful,  by  how 
much  the  Poetic  is  more  forcible,  than  the 
Hiftorical  mode  of  inftruct  ion. 

LET- 
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LETTER     V. 

i  H  E  reafon,  why  in  a  former  Letter  you 
•*•  advis'd  me  to  alter -the  Chorus,  is  made 
very  apparent  in  your  laft.  For,  by  per- 
fuading  me  to  get  the  Odes  fet  to  mufic,  and 
to  rifk  the  play  on  the  ftage,  I  underfland 
only  that  you  are  willing,  any  how,  to  make 
it  a  more  profitable  work  for  me,  than  it  can 
poflibly  be  by  means  of  the  prefs  alone. 

Yet  certainly,  Sir,  one  fingle  reflection  on 
our  Britim  pit  will  make  you  change  your 
fentiments  effectually.  Think  only  on  the 
trial  made  by  M.  Racine,  in  a  nation  -much 
before  our's,  in  a  tafte  for  probability  and  de- 
corum in  Theatrical  diverfions.  In  his  two 
laft  Tragedies,  you  know,  he  has  fully  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  very  thing  I  aim'd  at ;  and  has 
adapted  a  noble  imitation  of  antient  fimplicity 
to  the  tafte  of  his  own  times :  particularly  in 
his  Athaliah^  a  poem  in  which  the  moft  fuperb 
and  auguft  fpectacle,  the  moft  interefting  event, 
and  the  moft  fublime  flow  of  infpir'd  Poetry, 
are  all  nobly  and  naturally  united.  Yet  I 
am  told,  that  neither  that,  nor  the  Eftber^ 
retains  its  Chorus,  when  reprefented  on  the 
French  Theatre. 

To  what  is  this  owing  ?  To  the  refinement 
moft  certainly  of  our  modern  mufic.  This 

art 
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art  is  now  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection,  or, 
if  you  will,  of  corruption,  which  makes  it 
utterly  incapable  of  being  an  adjunct  to  Poetry. 
II  y  a  grand  apparence,  que  les  progres  que  vous 
avez  fait s  dans  la  mu/ique,  ont  nui  enfin  a  ceux 
de  la  veritable  Tragedie.  Cejl  un  talent ',  qtti  a 
fait  tort  a  un  autre  ;  fays  M.  Voltaire  with  his 
ufual  tafte  and  judgment.  Our  different  ca- 
dences, our  divifions,  variations,  repetitions, 
without  which  modern  mufic  cannot  fubfift, 
areintirely  improper  for  the  expreffion  of  poe- 
try, and  were  fcarce  known  to  the  ancients. 

But  could  this  be  manag'd,  the  additional 
expence  necefTarily  attendant  on  fuch  a  per- 
formance, would  make  the  matter  impracti- 
cable. This  Mr.  Dryden  forefaw  long  ago. 
The  paffage  is  curious. 

"  A  new  Theatre,  much  more  ample  and 
<l  much  deeper,  mint  be  made  for  that  pur- 
"  pofe ;  befides  the  coft  of  fometimes  forty 
"  or  fifty  habits  :  which  is  an  expence  too 
"  large  to  be  fupply'd  by  a  company  of  actors. 
"  'Tis  true  I  mould  not  be  forry  to  fee  a  Chorus 
"  on  a  Theatre,  more  than  as  large  and  as  deep 
"  again  as  our's,  built  and  adorn'd  at  a  King's 
"  Charges ;  and  on  that  condition,  and  an- 
"  othei\  which  is,  that  my  hands  were  not 
"  bound  behind  me,  as  now  they  are,  I  mould 
"  not  defpair  of  making  fuch  a  Tragedy  as 
**  might  be  both  ijiftntftive  and  delightful  ac- 

"  cording 


"  cording  to  the  manner  of  the  Grecians." 
What  he  means  by  having  his  hands  bound,  I 
imagine,  is,  that  he  was  either  engag'd  to  his 
fubfcribers  for  a  Tranflation  of  Virgil,  or  to 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  for  fo  many  plays 
a  feafon.  This  fuffrage  of  Mr.  Dryden  is, 
however,  very  appofite  to  the  prefent  point. 
But  it  ferves,  alfo,  to  vindicate  my  defign  of 
imitating  the  Greek  Drama.  For  if  he,  who 
was  fo  prejudiced  to  the  modern  ft  age,  as  to 
think  intrigue  a  capital  beauty  in  it ;  if  he,  I 
fay,  owns  that  the  grand  fecret  prodejfe  et  delec- 
tare  was  the^haracleriftic  of  the  Greek  Drama 
only,  nothing  I  think  can  better  juftify  my 
prefent  attempt  than  the  approbation  he  gives 
to  it  in  this  paflage. 

Having  now  fettled  with  you  all  matters  of 
general  criticifm,  I  hope  in  your  next  you  will 
give  me  your  objections  to  fanes,  fpeeches, 
images,  &c.  And  be  aflfur'd  I  mail  treat  your 
judgment  in  thefe  matters  with  greater  defe- 
rence, than  I  have  done  in  what  related  to 
the  Stage  and  the  Chorus. 


Pemb.  Hall.   1751. 


Perfons  of  the  Drama. 

OR  GAR,  Earl  of  Devonfhire. 
CHORUS,  of  Britifh  Virgins. 
ELFRID*A,  Daughter  to  ORGAR. 
ATHELWOLD,  Hufband  to  ELFRIDA. 
EDWIN,  a  Meflenger. 
EDGAR,  King  of  England. 

ORGAR  difguis'd  in  a  Peafant's  Habit 
fpeaks  the  Prologue. 

SCENE,  a  Lawn  before  ATH  EL  WOLD'S 
Caftle   in  Harewood  Foreft. 


E  L  F  R  I  D  A, 


Dramatic  Poem. 


O  R  G  A  R. 

HOW  nobly  does  this  venerable  wood, 
Gilt  with  the  glories  of  the  orient  fun, 
Embofom  yon  fair  manfion  !  The  foft  air 
Salutes  me  with  moft  cool  and  temp'rate  breath  , 
And,  as  I  tread,  the  flow'r-befprinkled  lawn 
Sends  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.     I  mould  guefs, 
If  e'er  Content  deign'd  vifit  mortal  clime, 
This  was  her  place  of  dearcft  refidence. 
Grant  Heav'n !  I  find  it  fuch.  'Tis  now  three  monthss 
Since  firft  Earl  Athelwold  efpous'd  my  daughter. 
He  then  befought  me,  for  fome  little  fpace 
The  nuptials  might  be  fecret  -,  many  reafons, 
He  faid,  induc'd  to  this :  I  made  no  paufe, 
But,  reding  on  his  prudence,  to  his  will 
Gave  abfolutc  concurrence.     Soon  as  married, 
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He  to  this  fecret  feat  convey'd  Elfrida ; 
Convey'd  her  as  by  ftealth,  enjoy'd,  and  left  her : 
Yet  not  without  I  know  not  what  excufe 
Of  call  to  court,  of  Edgar's  royal  friendfhip, 
And  England's  welfare.     To  his  prince  he  went : 
And  fmce,  as  by  intelligence  I  gather, 
He  oft  revifits  this  his  cloyfter'd  wife ; 
But  ever  with  a  privacy  moft  ftudied, 
Borrowing  difguifes,  till  inventive  art 
Can  fcarce  fupply  him  with  variety. 
His  vifits,  as  they're  ftol'n,  are  alfo  fhort  -, 
Seldom  above  the  circuit  of  one  fun : 
Then  back  to  court,  while  me  his  abfence  mourns 
Full  many  a  lonely  hour.     I  brook  not  this. 
Had  Athelwold  efpous'd  fome  bafe-born  peafant, 
This  ufage  had  beeen  apt :  but  when  he  took 
My  daughter  to  his  arms,  he  took  a  virgin, 
Thro'  whofe  rich  veins  the  blood  of  ancient  Kings 
Ran  in  unfullied  ftream.     Yes,  her  high  lineage 
Would  give  her  place  and  notice  with  the  nobleft 
That  mines  in  Edgar's  court.     Why  is  not  flic 
In  that  refplendent  throng?  Her  beauty  too 
(I  fpeak  not  from  a  father's  foolifh  fondnefs) 
Would  fmile  amid  the  lovelieft,  and  reflect 
No  vulgar  glory  on  that  beauty's  mafter. 
This  ad  bdpeaks  the  madman.    Who,  that  own'd 
An  em'rald,  jafpar,  or  rich  chryfolite, 
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Would  hide  its  luftre  ?  he  would  bid  it  blaze 
Confpicuous,  in  the  front  of  that  fair  wreath 
Which  binds  his  brow.     Haply  this  Athelwold 
May  have  efpous'd  fome  other.  'Sdeath  he  durft  not. 
My  former  feats  in  arms  mud  have  inform'd  him, 
That  Orgar,  while  he  liv'd,  would  never  prove 
A  tray  tor  to  his  honor.     If  he  has — 
This  aged  arm  is  not  fo  much  unftrung 
By  flack'ning  years,  but  juft  revenge  will  brace  it. 
And,  by  yon  awful  heav'n — But  hold,  my  rage. 
I  came  to  fcrutinize  this  matter  coolly. 
Hence,  to  conceal  the  father  and  the  earl, 
This  pilgrim's  ftaff,  and  fcrip,  and  all  theie  marks 
Of  vagrant  poverty. 

CHORUS     (within  ) 
Hail  to  thy  living  light,  ambrofial  Morn  ! 
All  hail  thy  rofeat  ray ! 

ORGAR. 

But  hark,  the  found  of  fweeteft  minftrelfy 
Breaks  on  my  ear.     The  females,  I  fuppofe, 
Whom  Athelwold  has  fixt  my  child's  attendants ; 
That,  when  me  'wails  the  abfence  of  her  lord. 
Their  lenient  airs,  and  fprightly-fancied  fongs, 
May  fteal  away  her  woes.     See,  they  approach : 
I'll  wait  the  cadence  of  their  harmony, 
And  then  addrefs  them  with  fome  feigned  tale. 
A  2  [He  retires. 
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CHORUS. 

ODE. 

Hail  to  thy  living  light, 
Ambrofial  Morn!  all  hail  thy  rofeat  ray  : 
That  bids  gay  Nature  all  her  charms  difplay 

In  varied  beauty  bright ; 
That  bids  each  devvy-fpangled  flowret  rife, 

And  dart  around  its  vermeil  dies -, 
Bids  filver  luftre  grace  yon  fparkling  tide, 
That  winding  warbles  down  the  mountain's  fide. 
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Away,  ye  Goblins  all, 
Wont  the  bewilder'd  traveller  to  daunt  j 
Whofe  vagrant  feet  have  trac'd  your  fecret  haunt 

Befide  fome  lonely  wall, 
Or  fhatter'd  ruin  of  a  mofs-grown  tow'r, 

Where,  at  pale  midnight's  ftilleft  hour, 
Thro*  each  rough  chink  the  folemn  orb  of  night 
Pours  momentary  gleams  of  trembling  light. 

Away,  ye  Elves,  away  : 
Shrink  at  ambrofial  Morning's  living  ray  ; 

That  living  ray,  whofe  pow'r  benign 
Unfolds  the  fcene  of  glory  to  our  eye, 

Where,  thron'd  in  artlefs  majefty, 
The  cherub  Beauty  fits  on  Nature's  ruftic  fhrinc.- 
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CHORUS,   O  R  G  A  R. 

CHORUS. 

Silence,  my  fillers.  Whence  this  rudenefs,  ftranger, 
That  boldly  prompted  thine  unbidden  ear 
To  liften  thefe  our  (trains  ?    , 

.  O  R  G  A  R. 

Your  pardon,  Virgins: 
I  meant  not  rudenefs,  tho*  I  dar'd  to  liften  -9 
For  ah !  what  ear  fo  fortified  and  barr'd 
Againft  the  tuneful  force  of  vocal  charms, 
But  would  with  tranfport  to  fuch  fweet  afiailants 
Surrender  its  attention  ?  Never  yet 
Have  I  paft  by  the  night-bird's  *cuftom'd  fpray, 
What  time  me  pours  her  wild  and  artlefs  fong, 
Without  attentive  paufe  and  filent  rapture  ; 
How  could  I  then,  with  favage  difregard, 
Hear  voices  tun'd  by  nature  fweet  as  hers, 
Grac'd  with  all  art's  addition  ? 

CHORUS. 

Thy  mean  garb, 

And  this  thy  courtly  phrafe  but  ill  accord. 
Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  ftranger  ? 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Virgins.,  know 
Thefe  limbs  have  oft  been  rob'd  in  fairer  veft ; 
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But  what  avails  it  now  ?  all  have  their  fate ; 
And  mine  has  been  moft  wretched. 

CHORUS. 

May  we  afk 
What  cruel  caufe— 

OR  GAR. 

No !  let  this  haplefs  breaft 
Still  hide  the  melanchaly  tale. 

CHORUS. 

We  know, 

There  oft  is  found  an  avarice  in  grief; 
And  the  wan  eye  of  Sorrow  loves  to  gaze 
Upon  its  fecret  hoard  of  treafur'd  woes 
In  pining  folitude.    Perhaps  thy  mind 
Takes  the  fame  penfive  caft :  if  not,  indulge 
The  tender  temper  of  our  virgin  fouls, 
Which  loves  to  melt  in  fympathizing  tears 
And  focial  fighs. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Ah !  ill  would  it  become  ye, 
To  let  the  woes  of  fuch  a  wretch  as  I  am, 
E'er  dim  your  bright  eyes  with  a  pitying  tear. 

CHORUS. 

The  eye,  that  will  not  weep  another's  forrow, 
Should  boaft  no  gentler  brightnefs  than  the  glare, 
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That  reddens  in  the  eye-ball  of  the  wolf. 
Let  us  entreat 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Know,  Virgins,  I  was  born 
To  ample  property  of  lands  and  flocks, 
On  this  fide  Tweeda's  flream.  My  youth  and  vigor 
Atchiev'd  full  many  a  feat  of  martial  prowefs : 
Nor  was  my  Ikill  in  chivalry  unnoted 
In  the  fair  volume  of  my  fov'reign's  love  ; 
Who  ever  held  me  in  his  beft  efteem, 
And  clofeft  to  his  perfon.     When  he  paid, 
What  all  muft  pay,  to  fate ;  and  fhort  liv'd  Edwy 
Mounted  the  vacant  throne,  which  now  his  brother 
Fills  (as  loud  fame  reports)  right  royally ; 
I  then,  unfit  for  pageantry  and  courts, 
Retir'd  me  with  a  fetof  chofen  vaiTals, 
To  my  paternal  feat.     But  ah !  not  long 
Had  I  enjoy'd  the  fweets  of  that  recefs, 
Ere  by  the  favage  inroads  of  bafe  hinds, 
That  fallied  frequent  from  the  Scottifh  heights, 
My  lands  were  all  laid  wafte,  my  people  murder'd ; 
And  I,  thro'  impotence  of  age  unfit 
To  quell  their  brutal  rage,  was  forc*d  to  drag 
My  mis'ries  thro'  the  land,  a  friendlefs  wand'rer, 

CHORUS. 

We  pity  and  condole  thy  wretched  flate, 
But  we  can  do  no  more ;  which,  on  thy  parr, 
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Claims  juft  returns  of  pity :  for  whofe  lot 

Demands  it  more  than  theirs,  whom  fate  forbids 

To  tafle  the  joys  of  courteous  charity  ; 

To  wipe  the  trickling  tears,  which  dew  the  cheek 

Of  palfy'd  age  ;  to  fmooth  it's  furrow'd  brow, 

And  pay  its  grey  hairs  each  due  reverence  ? 

Yet  fuch  delight  we  are  forbid  to  tafte ; 

For  'tis  our  lord's  command,  that  not  a  flranger, 

However  high  or  lowly  his  degree, 

Have  entrance  at  thefe  gates. 


O  R  G  A  R. 

Who  may  this  tyrant- 


CHORUS. 

Alas,  no  tyrant  he  ;  the  more  our  wonder 
At  this  harm  mandate :  Tendernefs  and  Pity 
Have  made  his  breaft  their  home.     He  is  a  man 
More  apt,  thro'  inborn  gentlenefs,  to  err, 
In  giving  mercy's  tide  too  free  a  courfe, 
Than  with  a  thrifty  and  illiberal  hand 
To  circumfcribe  its  channel.     This  his  praife 
You'll  hear  the  general  theme  in  Edgar's  court  : 
For  Edgar  ranks  him  firft  in  his  high  favor  -, 
Loads  him  with  honors,  which  the  Earl  receives, 
As  does  the  golden  cenfer  frankincenfc, 
Only  to  fpread  a  facred  gale  of  blefllngs 

Thro'  all  the  realm. 
I 
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O  R  G  A  R. 

Mcthinks,  this  pleafing  portrait 
Bears  ftrong  refemblance  of  Lord  Atheiwold. 

CHORUS. 
Himfelf :  no  Briton  but  has  heard  his  fame* 

O  R  G  A  R. 

"Tis  wondrous  ftrange  •,    can  you  conceive  no  caufe 
For  this  his  conduct  ? 

C  FJ  O  R  U  S. 
None,  that  we  may  truft. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Your  garbs  befpeak  you  for  the  fair  attendants 
Of  fome  illuftrious  dame,  the  wife,  or  lifter 

Of  this  dread  earl. 

CHORUS, 

On  this  head  too,  old  man* 
We  are  commanded  a  religious  filence  : 
Which  ftridly  we  obey  •,  for  well  we  know 
Fidelity's  the  beft  and  faireft  wreath, 
That  can  adorn  a  fervant's  brow.     Farewell, 
Depart  with  our  beft  wifhes  ;  we  do  trefpafs 
To  hold  fuch  open  converfe  with  a  ftranger, 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Stay,  Virgins,  flay  ;  have  ye  no  friendly  fhed, 
Buc  bord'ring  on  your  caftle,  where  thtric  lii 
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Might  lay  their  load  of  mifery  for  an  hour  ? 
Have  yc  no  food,  however  mean  and  homely, 
Wherewith  I  might  recruit  defective  nature  ? 
Ev'n  while  I  fpeak,  I  fell  my  fpirits  fail ; 
And  well,  full  well,  I  know,  thefe  trembling  feet, 
Ere  I  can  pace  a  hundred  fteps,  will  fink 
Beneath  their  wretched  burthen. 

CHORUS. 

Piteous  fight ! 

What  mall  we  do,  my  fillers  ?  To  admit 
This  man  beneath  the  roof,  would  be  to  fcorn 
The  Earl's  ftrift  interdicl ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Bleeds  to  behold  that  white,  old,  rev'rend  head 
Bow'd  with  fuch  mifery. — Yes,  we  muft  aid  him. 
Hie  thce,  poor  Pilgrim,  to  yon  neighb'ring  bow'r, 
O'er  which  an  old  oak  fpreads  his  awful  arm, 
Mantled  in  browned  foliage,  and  beneath 
The  ivy,  gadding  from  th'  untwifted  flem, 
Curtains  each  verdant  fide.    There  thou  may'il  reft, 
There  alfo  find  fome  dry*d,  autumnal  fruit, 
Lodg'd  in  the  hollow  of  its  aged  trunk. 
Much  do  we  wim  'twere  better  fare. 


O  R  G  A  R. 

Kind  Heav'n! 


Reward 


[  II  ] 

CHORUS. 

Nay !  flay  not  here  to  thank  us, 
But  hafte  to  give  your  age  this  poor  afliftance. 
That  done,  we  do  conjure  you  leave  the  place 
With  cautious  fecrefy  -,  for  was  it  known, 
That  thus  we  trefpafs'd  on  our  lord's  command, 
The  confequence  were  fatal. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Faireft  Maid ! 

Think  not  I'll  bafely  draw  down  punifhments 
On  my  prefervers.     I  withdraw.     May  blefilngs 
Showr'd  from  yon  fount  of  Blifs  repay  your  kind- 
nefs.  [Exit  Orgar* 

SEMICHORUS. 

Yes,  fitters,  yes,  when  pale  diftrefs 
Implores  your  aiding  hand, 
Let  not  a  partial  faithfulneis, 
Let  not  a  mortal's  vain  command 
Urge  you  to  break  th'  unalterable  laws 
Of  heav'n-defcended  Charity. 
Ah !  follow  ftill  the  foft-ey'd  Deity ; 
For  know,  each  path  me  draws, 
Along  the  plain  of  life, 
Meets  at  the  central  dome  of  focial  Joy. 
Follow  the  foft-ey'd  Deity ; 
She  bids  ye,  as  ye  hope  for  bleffings,  blefs. 
Aid  then  the  gen'ral  caufe  of  gen'ral  happinefs. 
B  2 


S  E  M  I  C  H  O  R  U  S, 
Humanity  !  thy  awful  ftrain 
Shall  ever  meet  our  ear, 
Sonorous,  fweet,  and  clear. 
And  as  amid  the  fprightly-fwelljng  train 
Of  dulcet  notes,  that  breath 
From  flute  or  lyre, 
The  deep  bafe  rolls  its  manly  melody, 
Guiding  the  tuneful  choir; 
So  thou,  Humanity,  malt  lead  along 
Th*  accordant  paffions  in  their  moral  fong, 
And  give  our  mental  concert  trueft  harmony, 

CHORUS. 
But  fee,  Elfrida  comes 
Should  we  again  refume  our  former  ftrain, 
And  hail  the  Morn  that  paints  her  waking  beautiesj 
Or  wait  her.  gentle  bidding  ?  Rather  wait ; 
For,  as  I  think,  ilie  feems  in  mufing  mood  : 
And  there  are  times,  when  to  the  penfive  foul 
The  warbling  voice  of  fofteft  melody 
Seems  but  difcordant  harfhnefs. 

ELFRIDA,     CHORUS. 

ELFRIDA. 

O  my  Virgins, 

With  what  a  leaden  and  retarding  weight, 
poes  Expectation  load  the  wing  of  Time  ? 
jrlcw  have  thefe  three  dull  hours  crept  languid  on, 
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Since  firft  the  crimfon  mantle  of  the  morn 
Skirted  yon  gay  horizon  ?  Say,  my  Friends, 
Have  I  mifcounted  ?  Did  not  Athelwold 
At  parting  fix  this  morn  for  his  return. 
This  dear  long-wifh'd  for  morn  ?  He  did,  he  did, 
And  feal'd  it  with  a  kifs ;  I  could  not  err. 
And  yet  he  comes  not,     He  was  wont  outftrip 
The  fun's  moft  early  fpeed,  and  make  its  rifmg 
To  me  unwifh'd  and  needlefs.     This  delay 
Creates  ftrange  doubts  and  fcruples  in  my  bread. 
Courts  throng  with  beauties,  and  my  Athelwold 
Has  a  foft,  fufceptible  heart,  as  prone 
To  yield  its  love  to  ev'ry  fparkling  eye, 
As  is  the  mufk-rofe  to  difpenfe  its  fragrance 
To  ev'ry  whifp'ring  breeze  j  perhaps  he's  falfe, 
Perhaps  Elfrida's  wretched. 

CHORUS. 

See,  Elfrida, 

Ah  fee !  how  round  yon  branching  elm  the  ivy 
Twines  its  green  chain,  and  pdifons  what  fupports  it. 
Not  lefs  injurious  to  the  blooming  (hoots 
Of  growing  love  is  fickly  jealoufy. 

ELFRIDA, 

My  mind  nor  pines  with  fickly  jealoufy, 

Nor  triumphs  in  fecurity  and  peace. 

Who  loves,  muft  fear ;  and  fure  who  loves  like  me, 

JVIuft  greatly  fejjr. 
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CHORUS. 

Yet  whence  the  caufe  ?  Your  Earl 
Has  ever  yet  (this  little  breach  excepted) 
Been  pundual  to  appointment.     Did  his  eye 
Glow  with  lefs  ardent  paflion  when  he  left  you, 
Than  at  the  firft  bleft  meeting  ?  No,  I  mark'd  him, 
His  parting  glance  mot  fervent,  conftant  love, 
And  fealty  unaher'd.     Do  not  fear  him. 

ELF  RID  A. 

I  mould  not  fear  him,  was  his  prefent  flay 
The  only  caufe.     Alas,  it  is  not,  Virgin ! 
Why  comes  my  Earl  fo  fecret  to  thefe  arms  ? 
Why,  but  becaufe  he  fears  fome  other  fair 
Should  hear  of  his  ftoPn  tranfports  ?  Why  am  I 
Here  fhrouded  up,  like  the  pale  Votarift, 
Who  knows  no  vifitant,  fave  the  lone  owl, 
That  leaves  his  ivy-crefted  battlement, 
And  fails  on  flow  wing  thro'  the  cloyfler'd  ifles, 
JLift'ning  her  faintly  orifons  ?  Methinks, 
She  who  can  boaft  Earl  Orgar  for  her  fire, 
(Orgar,  whom  copious  Deva  hails  her  lord 
Thro'  each  rich  vale  me  laves,)  might  well  expeft 
To  fhare  the  fports  and  fplendor  of  the  palace. 

CHORUS. 

Covet  not  that-,  the  nobleft  proof  of  love 
That  Athelwold  can  give,  is  ftill  to  guard 


Your  tender  beauties  from  the  blafting  tainj  . 
Of  courtly  gales.     The  delicate  foft  tints 
Of  fnowy  innocence,  the  crimfon  glow 
Of  blufhing  modefty,  tlrere  both  fly  off, 
And  leave  the  faded  face  no  nobler  boaft 
Than  well-rang'd,  lifelefs  features.     Ah,  Elfrida, 
Should  you  be  dootn'd,  which  happier  fate  forbid ! 
To  drag  your  hours  thro'  all  that  naufeous  fcene 
Of  pageantry  and  vice  •,  your  purer  breaft, 
True  to  its  virtuous  relilh,  foon  would  heave 
A  fervent  figh  for  innocence  and  Harewood. 

ELFRIDA. 

You  much  miftake  me,  Virgins ;  the  throng'd  palace 
Were  undefir'd  by  me,  did  not  that  palace 
Detain  my  Athelwold.     If  he  was  here, 
His  prefence  would  convert  this  range  of  oaks 
To  (lately  columns ;  thefe  gay  liv'ried  flow'rs 
To  troops  of  gallant  ladies ;  and  yon  deer, 
That  jutt  their  antlers  forth  in  fportive  fray, 
To  armed  knights  at  jouft  or  tournament. 
If  Athelwold  dwelt  here ;  if  no  ambition 
Could  lure  his  fleps  from  love,  and  this  flill  foreft  ; 
If  I  might  never  moan  his  time  of  abfence, 
Longer  than  that  which  ferv'd  him  for  the  chace 
Or  of  the  wolf,  or  flag  i  or  when  he  bore 
The  hood-wink'd  falcon  forth  i   might  thefe,  my 
Virgins, 
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And  thefe  alone,  be  love's  fhort  intervals, 
I  fhould  not  have  one  thought  remote  from  Hare- 
wood. 

CHORUS. 

And  would  you  wifti  that  Athelwold  mould  flight 
The  weal  of  England,  and  on  thefe  light  toys 
Wafte  his  unvalued  hours  ?  No,  fond  Elfrida ; 
His  full-plum'd  foul  is  wing'd  for  nobler  flights  : 
There  let  it  foar,  nor,  like  the  lofty  lark, 
That  rides  the  fun-beam  warbling,  fudden  drop 
And  rooft  itfelf  in  the  low  earthy  furrow. 

ELFRIDA. 

What  then,  muft  England's  welfare  hold  my  Earl 
For  ever  from  thefe  fhades  ? 

CHORUS. 

We  fay  not  that. 

The  youth,  who  baths  in  pleafure's  limpid  dream 
At  well-judg'd  intervals,  feels  all  his  foul 
Nerv'd  with  recruited  ftrength  ;  but  if  too  oft 
He  fwims  in  fportive  mazes  thro'  the  flood, 
It  chills  his  languid  virtue.     For  this  caufe 
Your  Earl  forbids,  that  thefe  inchanting  groves, 
And  their  fair  miftrefs  Ihould  poffefs  him  wholly. 
He  knows  he  has  a  country  and  a  king, 
That  claim  his  firft  attention ;  yet  be  fure, 
'Twill  not  be  long,  ere  his  unbending  mind 
Shall  feek  a  foft  afylum  from  thofe  cares, 
Amid  th'  embow'ring  fhades  that  veil  Elfrida. 
3 


E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

O  be  that  fpeech  prophetic ;  may  he  foon 

Seek  thefe  embow'ring  lhades !  Meanwhile,  my 

friends, 

Tune  fome  harmonious  lay,  whofe  melting  notes 
Flow  in  fuch  fprightly  defcant  as  may  fpeed 
The  lazy  hours,  that  now  move  flowly  on 
With  dull  and  flagging  pinion.     For  fweet  mufic 
Has  got  a  magic  fpell  to  aid  their  flight, 
And  make  them  fkim  thro'  their  diurnal  round 
Swift  as  the  fwallow  circles.     Come,  ye  Virgins, 
Ye  have  been  nurs'd  amid  yon  Cambrian  rocks, 
Where  yet  Pofterity  retains  fome  vein 
Of  that  old  minftrelfy,  which  whilom  breath'd 
Thro'  each  time-honor'd  grove  of  Britim  oak. 
There,  where  the  fpreading  confecrated  boughs 
Fed  the  fage  mifletoe,  the  holy  Druids 
Lay  rapt  in  moral  mufmgs ;  while  the  Bards 
Call'd  from  their  wiry  harps  fuch  folemn  airs, 
As  drew  down  Fancy  from  the  realms  of  Light 
To  paint  fome  radiant  vifion  on  their  minds, 
Of  high  myfterious  import.     Virgins,  wake 
Some  ftrain  as  fweetly  foothing.     I,  reclin'd 
On  yonder  neighb'ring  bank,  will  watch  his  coming. 

[Exit  Elfrida. 
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CHORUS. 

ODE. 

The  Turtle  tells  her  plaintive  tale, 
Sequefter'd  in  fome  fhadowy  vale  ; 
The  Lark  in  radiant  asther  flotes, 
And  fwells  his  wild  extatic  notes  : 
Meanwhile  on  yonder  hawthorn  fpray 
The  Linnet  wakes  her  temp'rate  lay  •, 
She  haunts  no  folitary  lhade, 
She  flutters  o'er  no  fun-mine  mead, 
No  love-lorn  griefs  deprefs  her  fong, 
No  raptures  lift  it  loudly  high, 
But  foft  fhe  trills,  amid  th'  aerial  throng, 
Smooth  fimple  ftrains  of  fob'reft  harmony. 


Sweet  Bird  !  like  thine  our  lay  mall  flow, 
Nor  gaily  loud,  nor  fadly  flow ; 
For  to  thy  note  fedate,  and  clear, 
CONTENT  ftill  lends  a  lift'ning  ear. 
Reclin'd  this  mofly  bank  along, 
Oft  has  fhe  heard  thy  eafy  long : 
Why  hears  not  now  ?  What  fairer  grove 
From  Harewood  lures  her  devious  love  ? 
What  fairer  grove  than  Harewood  knows, 
More  woodland  walks,  more  fragrant  gales, 
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More  woodbine  bowers,  inviting  foft  repofe. 
More  flreams  flow- wand'ring  thro'  her  winding  vales. 


Perhaps  to  fome  lone  cave  the  Rover  flies, 
Where  lull'd  in  pious  peace  the  Hermit  lies. 
For,  fcorning  oft  the  gorgeous  hall, 
Where  banners  wave  with  blazon'd  gold, 
There  will  the  meek-ey'd  Nymph  delight  to  call, 
And  with  the  folemn  Seer  high  converfe  hold. 


There,  Goddefs,  on  the  fhaggy  mound, 
Where  tumbling  torrents  roar  around, 
Where  pendant  mountains  o'er  your  head 
Stretch  their  formidable  fliade  •, 
You  Jiften,  while  the  holy  Seer 
Slowly  chaunts  his  vefpers  clear ; 
Or  of  his  fparing  mefs  partake, 
The  fav'ry  pulfe,  the  wheaten  cake, 
The  bev'rage  cool  of  limpid  rill. 
Then,  rifing  light,  your  hoft  you  blefs, 
And  o'er  his  faintly  temples  bland  diftill 
Seraphic  day-dreams  of  heaven's  happinefs. 


C    2 
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Where'er  thou  art,  enchanting  Maid, 
Thou  foon  wilt  fmile  in  Harewood's  lhade : 
Soon  will  thy  fairy  feet  be  feen, 
Printing  this  dew-impearled  green  ; 
Soon  mall  we  mark  thy  geftures  meek, 
Thy  glitt'ring  eye,  and  dimpled  cheek, 
What  time  thou  feek'ft,  with  willing  hafte, 
Thy  lov'lieft  throne,  Elfrida's  bread. 
There  feated  on  that  iv'ry  mrine, 
Where  all  the  Loves  and  Graces  lye, 
With  them  your  hands  mail  mutual  chaplets  twine, 
And  weave  immortal  wreaths  of  peace  and  joy. 


And,  hark,  compleating  our  prophetic  ftrain, 
The  fleet  hoof  rattles  o?er  the  flinty  plain ; 

Now  nearer,  and  now  nearer  founds. 

Avaunt!  ye  vain,  delufive  Fears. 
Hark !  Echo  tells  thro'  Harewood's  ampleft  bounds, 
That  Love,  Content,  and  Athelwold  appears. 


ATHELWOLD,    ELFRIDA, 
CHORUS. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Look  ever  thus ;  with  that  bright  glance  of  joy 
Thus  alway  meet  my  tranfports.     Let  thefe  arm* 
Thus  ever  fold  me ;  and  this  cheek,  that  blooms 
With  all  health's  op'ning  rofes,  prefs  my  lips, 
Warm  as  at  this  bleft  moment. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A, 

Athelvvold, 

I  had  prepar'd  me  many  a  ftern  rebuke  ; 
Had  arm'd  my  brow  with  frowns,  and  taught  my  eye 
Th*  averted  glance  of  coldnefs,  which  might  beft 
Greet  fuch  a  loit'ring  lover;  but  I  find, 
'Twas  a  vain  tafk ;  for  this  my  truant  heart 
Forgets  each  lefTon,  which  refentment  taught, 
And  in  thy  fight  knows  only  to  be  happy. 

ATHELWOLD. 
My  beft  Elfrida— Heav'ns !  It  cannot  laft. 
The  giddy  height  of  joy,  to  which  I'm  lifted, 
Is  as  a  hanging  rock,  at  whofe  low  foot 
The  black  and  beating  furge  of  Infamy 
Rolls  ready  to  receive,  and  fink  my  foul. 

ELFRIDA. 

So  foon  to  fall  into  this  mufing  mood— - 

I  thought,  my  Lord,  you  promis'd  you  would  leave 
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Thefe  cares  behind  at  court.  Nay,  'twas  the  caufc 
Afiign'd  for  this  my  refidence  at  Harewood, 
That  you  might  never  come  to  thefe  fond  arms, 
But  with  a  breaft  devoid  of  public  toil, 
And  fill'd  alone  with  rapture  and  Elfrida. 
Said  you  not  fo  ?  Why  then  that  penfive  look, 
That  down-caft  eye,  that  fettled  mufmg  pofture  ? 
Surely  the  City's  din,  and  this  Hill  foreft 
Have  loft  their  difference.     Wherefore  flay  I  here  ? 
I'll  with  you  to  the  palace. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Heav'n  forbid ! 
ELFRIDA. 

Nay,  my  befl  Lord,  I  meant  it  but  in  fport ; 
For  mould  you  bid  me  quit  thefe  blooming  lawns, 
For  fome  bare  heath,  or  drear  unpeopled  defert ; 
Believe  me,  I  would  think  its  wildnefs  Eden, 
If  Athelwold  with  frequent  vifitation 
Endear'd  the  favage  fcene  :  but  yet  I  fear 
My  Father. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Hah !  why  him  ? 
ELFRIDA. 

You  know  his  temper'; 

How  jealous  of  his  rank,  and  his  trac'd  lineage 
From  royal  anceftry.     1  fear  me  much, 
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He  will  not  brook  you  mould  conceal  me  long 
In  this  lone  privacy  :  No,  he  will  deem  it 
Far  unbecoming  her,  whofe  veins  are  frll'd 
With  the  rich  ftream  of  his  nobility. 
Should  it  be  fo,  his  hot  and  fiery  nature, 
I  doubt,  will  blaze,  and  do  fome  dreadful  outrage. 

A  T  H  E  L  W  O  L  D. 

He  need  not  know  it,  or,  if  chance  he  mould, 
It  matters  not,  if  fo  this  foreft  life 
Seem  of  your  own  adoption  and  free  choice. 
And  that  it  will  fo  feem,  I  truft  That  love, 
Which  ever  yet  has  met  my  wayward  will 
With  pleas'd  compliance,  and  unafk'd  aflent. 

ELFRIDA. 

And  ever  mall :  yet  blame  me  not,  my  Lord, 
If  prying  womanhood  mould  prompt  a  wifli 
To  learn  the  caufe  of  this  your  ilrange  commotion, 
Which  ever  wakes,  if  I  but  drop  one  thought 
Of  quitting  Harewood. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Go  to  the  clear  furfacc 

Of  yon  unruffled  lake,  and,  bending  o'er  it, 
There  read  my  anfwer. 

ELFRIDA. 

Thefe  are  riddles,  Sir— • 


ATHELWOLD. 

No ;  for  its  glafiy  and  reflecting  furface 

Will  fmile  with  charms  too  tempting  for  a  palace. 

ELFRID  A. 
Does  Athelwold  diftruft  Elfrida's  faith  ? 

ATHELWOLD. 
No:  but  he  much  diftrufts  Elfrida's  beauty. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 
Away :  you  trifle. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Never  more  in  earneft ; 

I  would  not  for  the  throne  which  Edgar  fits  on, 
That  Edgar  mould  behold  it. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

What,  my  Lord, 

Think  you  the  face,  that  caught  your  fmgle  heart, 
Will  make  all  hearts  its  captives  ?  Vain  furmize. 
Yet  grant  it  could ;  the  face  is  yours  alone  : 
Not  Edgar's  felf  would  dare  to  feize  it  from  you. 
Edgar's  a  king,  and  not  a  tyrant. 

ATHELWOLD. 

True, 

Edgar's  a  king,  a  juft  one  -,  his  firm  feet 
Walk  ever  in  the  fore-right  road  of  honor: 
Nor  do  I  know  what  lure  can  draw  his  fteps 
Devious  from  that  ftraight  path,  fave  only  one : 
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That  tempting  lure  is  beauty.    Ah!  Elfrida", 

Throw  but  the  dazz'ling  bait  within  his  view, 

The  untam'd  wolf  does  not  with  fiercer  rage 

Burfl  the  flight  bondage  of  the  filken  net, 

Than  he  the  ties  of  law.    Late,  very  late, 

Smit  cafually  with  young  Matilda's  face, 

He  ftrait  commanded  her  reluctant  Mother 

To  yield  her  to  his  arms :  nor  had  me  'fcap'd 

The  violating  fervor  of  his  love, 

Had  not  the  prudent  dame  fuborn'd  her  handmaid, 

To  take  the  unchaft  office,  and  be  led 

VeiPd  in  the  mafk  of  night,  to  Edgar's  chamber 

A  counterfeit  Matilda.    As  it  chanc*d, 

The  damfel  pleas'd  the  king,  nor  did  detection 

A  whit  abate  his  fondnefs ;  he  forgave 

The  prudent  mother,  eas'd  Matilda's  fears, 

And  led  the  wanton  minftrel  to  his  court, 

Where  ftill  me  mares  — 

CHORUS. 

Behold,  Earl  Athelwold, 
A  meffenger  arrives ;  his  fpeed  and  afpect 
Speak  fome  important  errand. 
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EDWIN,ATHELWOLD,ELFRIDA, 
CHORUS. 

ATHELWOLD. 

How  now,  Edwin  ? 
EDWIN. 
The  King,  my  Lord,  is  on  his  way  to  Harewood: 

ATHELWOLD. 
The  King] 

EDWIN. 

His  purpofe  is  to  pafs  thro'  Mercia ; 
And  in  a  hafty  mefiage,  fome  two  hours 
After  you  left  the  palace,  this  his  pleafure 
Was  fent  you  by  Lord  Seofrid ;  withall 
Commanding  your  attendance.    You  being  abfent, 
He  ftraitway  turn'd  his  courfe  thro*  this  fair  foreft, 
Meaning  to  chafe  the  Stag;  his  train  is  fmall, 
As  was  his  purpofe  fudden. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Good  my  Lord, 
Why  thus  perplex'd  ? 

CHORUS. 

Heav'ns !  what  a  d£ep  Delpair 
Sits  on  his  hrow. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

The  notice  fure  is  fhort ; 
But  that's  a  trifle,  a  fmall  train  requires 
The  fmaller  preparation :  Let  him  come. 
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ATHELWOLD. 

Yes,  let  him  come:  So  thou  wilt  fay,  Elfrida, 
When  thou  haft  heard  my  tale.   Yes,  let  him  come  : 
So  wilt  thou  fay,  and  let  thy  hufband  perifh. 
Yet  fhall  thefe  arms  once  more  embrace  thee  clofely, 
Ere  yet  thou  fly  them  as  the  pois'nous  adder. 
'Tis  o'er :  in  that  embrace  Elfrida's  Love 
Was  buried ;  and  in  that  embrace,  the  Peace 
Of  wretched  Athelwold. 

ELFRIDA. 

What  may  this  be ! 

ATHELWOLD. 

O  Edwin,  Edwin,  when  furviving  Malice 
Shall  prey  upon  the  Fame  of  thy  dead  Mafter, 
Wilt  thou  not  fomeway  ftrive  to  check  the  Feind's 
Infatiate  fury  ?   Wilt  thou  fee  my  name 
Defil'd,  and  blacken'd  with  Detraction's  venom, 
And  bear  it  patiently ! 

ELFRIDA. 

What  means  my  beft  — 

ATHELWOLD. 
Peace ;  not  a  word  of  Beft,  or  Lov'd,  or  Dear : 

Thefe  are  not  titles  now  for  thee  to  ufe, 
Or  me  to  triumph  in.   Virgins,  retire ; 
We  would  awhile  be  private.    Nay,  return, 
D  z 


Concealmeat  would  be  vain ;  and  ye  and  Edwin 

Are  bound  to  me.     Albina !   as  for  you, 

I  fav'd  your  father,  when  his  blood  was  forfeit. 

CHORUS. 

Not  I,  great  Earl,  alone,  but  all  this  train 
Are  bound  by  ev'ry  tye  of  faith  and  love 
To  gen'rous  Athelwold  ;  to  that  mild  mailer, 
Who  never  forc'd  our  flavery  to  one  act, 
But  of  fuch  liberal  fort,  as  Freedom's  felf 
Would  fmilingly  perform, 

ATHELWOLD. 

It  may  be  fo, 

But  where's  the  tye,  Elfrida,  that  may  bind 
Thy  faith  and  love. 

ELFRIDA. 

The  ftrongeft  fure,  my  Lord, 
The  golden,  nuptial  tye.    Try  but  its  ftrength, 

ATHELWOLD. 

I  muft  perforce  this  inftant.    Know,  Elfrida, 
Once,  on  a  day  of  high  feftivity, 
The  youthful  King,  encircled  with  his  Nobles, 
Crown'd  high  the  fpark'ling  bowl;    and  much  of 

Love, 
Of  Beauty  much  the  fprightly  converfe  ran. 

When,  as  it  well  might  chance,  the  brifk  Lord 
Ardulph 
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Made  gallant  note  of  Orgar's  peerlefs  daughter, 
And  in  fuch  phrafe  as  might  enflame  a  breaft 
More  cool  than  Edgar's."   Early  on  the  morrow 
Th*  impatient  Monarch  gave  me  fwift  commiflion 
To  view  thofe  charms,  of  which  Lord  Ardulph's 

tongue 

Had  giv'n  fuch  warm  defcription :  To  whofe  words 
If  my  true  eye  gave  credence  and  affent, 
I  had  his  royal  mandate  on  the  inftant 
To  hail  you  Queen  of  England. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

'Stead  of  which 

You  came,  and  hail'd  me  Wife  of  Athelwold. 
Was  this  the  tale  I  was  fo  taught  to  fear  ? 
Was  this  the  deed,  that  known  would  make  me  fly 
Thy  clafping  arm,  as  'twere  the  poifneus  adder? 
No,  let  this  tender,  fond  embrace  aflure  thee, 
That  thy  Elfrida's  love  can  never  dye ; 
Or,  if  it  could,  this  animating  touch 
Would  foon  rewake  it  into  life  and  rapture. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Doft  thou  then  pardon  me  ?  Come,  injur'd  fovereign, 
Plunge  deep  thy  fword  of  jufticc  m  this  breaft, 
And  I  will  dye  contented. 

E  I  F  R  I  D  A. 

Heav*n  forbid ! 
What  can  be  done  ? 


CHORUS. 

Indeed,  ye  conftant  pair, 
5Tis  fit  ye  ftrive  to  fly  the  coming  danger. 
For  Safety  now  fits  wav*ring  on  your  Love, 
Like  the  light  down  upon  the  Thiftle's  beard 
Which  ev'ry  breeze  may  part.     Say,  noble  Earl, 
What  feint  was  us'd  to  lull  the  king's  impatience? 

ATHELWOLD. 

Soon  as  thefe  fliades  had  veil'd  my  beauteous  bride, 
I  hafted  back  to  Edgar,  laugh'd  at  Ardulph, 
And  talk'd  of  Elfrid,  as  of  vulgar  beauties ; 
Own'd  no  uncommon  light'ning  in  her  eye, 
No  breaft  that  mam'd  the  fnow,  or  cheek  the  rofe. 
The  fprightly  King  believ'd  me,  and  forgot  her. 

CHORUS. 

But  an  alliance,  great  as  Athelwold's 

With  Orgar's  daughter,  foon  would  blaze  abroad, 

The  theme  of  popular  converfe. 

ATHELWOLD. 

True,  it  would ; 

And  for  that  reafon,  when  I  laft  was  here, 
The  King  was  taught  I  went  to  wed  Elfrida, 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A, 

How  fo,  my  Lord  ? 
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ATHELWOLD. 

Thy  Father,  my  Elfrida, 
Has  rich  poflefllons :  Thefe,  and  thefe  alone, 
I  made  my  theme  of  Love ;  and  told  the  king, 
That  tho'  thy  face  (pardon  the  impious  falfhood) 
Boafted  not  charms  to  grace  a  Monarch's  throne, 
Yet  would  thy  dow'r  well  fuit  his  minifter. 
I  therefore  meant  to  alk  thee  of  thy  father, 
And  (that  my  want  of  fkill  in  choice  might  'fcape 
All  cenfure)  hide  thee  clofe  in  Harewood  caftle. 
Edgar  with  fmiles  confented,  and,  I  think, 
Harbours  no  thought  of  my  difloyalty. 

ELFRIDA. 
If  fo,  what  danger  now  ? 

ATHELWOLD. 

Alk 'ft  thou,  what  danger  ? 
'Sdeath,  will  that  glance  not  inftantly  proclaim 
My  tenfold  treachery  ? 

ELFRIDA. 

He  mall  not  fee  me. 

I'll  hide  me  inftant  in  fome  fecret  chamber, 
And  robe  this  virgin  in  my  bridal  veilments. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Thy  Love,  like  balm,  runs  trick'ling  o'er  the  wounds 
Of  my  torn  bofom  j  yet  'tis  vain,  'tis  vain ; 
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Thou  muft  thy  felf  appear,  for  Ardulph  ever 
Attends  the  king,  and  would  detect  the  fraud. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

If  fo,  yet  ftill  I  can  enfure  our  fafety  ; 
For  as  you  fear  my  foftnefs  of  complexion, 
I'll  ftain  it  with  the  juice  of  dufky  leaves, 
Or  yellow  berries,  which  this  various  wood 
From  tree  or  fhrub  will  yield  me.     Thefe  I'll  ufe, 
And  form  a  thoufand  methods  to  conceal 
The  little  gleams  of  grace,  which  Nature  lent  me. 
Fear  not  my  caution. 

A  T  H  E  L  W  O  L  D. 

Gent'left,  beft  of  Creatures, 
Go,  do  then  as  thy  tender  care  directs. 
And  yet  how  vain  ?  What  wond'rous  art  can  fteai 
The  liquid  lightnings  from  thofe  radiant  eyes, 
Or  rob  the  wavy  ringlets  of  that  hair 
Of  all  their  namelefs  graces  ?  Say  it  could, 
Yet  would  that  modeft,  but  majeftic  mien, 
That  inborn  dignity  of  foul,  which  breaths 
Thro'  each  angeiic  gefture,  ftill  remain 
To  feife  the  heart  of  Edgar.     Reft,  Elfrida, 
Reft  as  thou  art,  in  all  that  blaze  of  beauty  : 
I  muft  fubmit  to  my  juft  lot  and  lofe  thee. 
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E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Away,  my  Lord,  with  thefe  too  timid  fcruples  i 
Fear  not  my  carriage ;  I  will  ftoop  my  head, 
Drawl  out  an  idiot  phrafe,  and  do  each  ad 
With  ev'n  a  rude  and  peafant  aukwardnefs. 

EDWIN. 

Ere  this,  my  Lord,  I  think,  the  King  has  reach'd 
The  full  midway  j  'twere  fit  you  flood  prepar'd 
To  give  him  meeting. 

A  T  H  E  L  W  O  L  D. 

Give  him  meeting,  Edwin ! 
Alas,  I  have  no  mafk  to  veil  my  bafenefs. 
When  deep  contrition  fliadows  all  my  foul, 
I  cannot  drefs  my  features  in  light  fmiles, 
And  look  the  thing  I  am  not.     No,  thefe  eyes 
Are  not  as  yet  true  vafials  to  my  purpofe, 
As  yet  indeed  I  am  but  half  a  villain. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

You  weigh  this  matter  in  too  nice  a  balance. 
Your  crime,  my  Lord,  is  but  the  crime  of  love : 
Thoufands  like  you  have  fail'd. 

A  T  H  E  L  W  OLD. 

Millions  have  broke 

Their  faith  for  beauty  :  end  if  beauty's  beam 
Cpuld  blanch  the  ftains  of  Falfhood^h-i;  bright  glance 
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Would  change  the  fcbon  darknefs  of  my  crime 
To  whiteft  Innocence.     But  oh!   it  cannot; 
Ev'n  while  I  gaze  upon  it,  Confcience  tells  me 
I  ought  not  to  have  wrong'd  the  beft  of  matters.. 
But  thou  art  mine,  and  as  thou  art,  Elfrida, 
I  will  or  die  or  keep  thee. 

ELFRIDA. 

Live,  or  die, 

I'm  thine  alike.     Death  cannot  aught  abate, 
Or  life  augment,  my  love.     Let  this  embrace 
Be  witnefs  of  my  truth. 

ATHELWOLD. 

It  mall,  it  mall : 

Thy  ev'ry  Word  and  look  declares  thee  faithful, 
Secure  of  all  thy  love,  and  all  thy  prudence, 
Returning  confidence  has  arm'd  my  foul 
For  this  dread  meeting :  refling  on  thy  truth 

I  £0 

[Exit  Athel-ivold. 
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ELFRIDA. 

Go,  and  thy  guardian  faint  preferve  thee, 
iShow'r  bleflings  vaft  as  would  my  lavilh  love, 
Had  I  his  power  to  blefs  thee  ! 

CHORUS. 

Yes,  my  Sifters, 
The  filerrt  awe  that  reigns  thro'  all  your  train, 
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Befits  ye  well.     Let  no  unhallow'd  tongue 
Dare  to  profane  her  virtue  by  its  praife. 
'Tis  a  bright  prodigy,  which  Admiration 
Muft  ftand  in  iilent  gaze  at,  and  behold 
Full-plum'd  Perfection  take  its  eagle  flight 
Above  Ambition,  Sov'reignty,  and  Pride-, 
Above 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

What  could  Ambition  to  a  heart 
So  fill'd  with  love  as  mine  ?  If  my  late  aft 
Had  aught  of  noble  and  fuperior  grace, 
Impute  it  all  to  Love,  to  virtuous  Love, 
Than  which  what  pafiion  more  impels  the  mind 
To  fair  and  gen'rous  action  ?  But  the  hours 
Are  precious  now.     I'll  to  yon  neighb*  ring  grove 
There  grows  an  azure  flow'r,  I  oft  have  mark'd  it, 
Which  ftains  the  prefTmg  ringer,  with  a  juice 
Of  dufky,  yellow  tinct :  its  name  I  know  not. 
I'll  fetch  and  try  it  ftrait.     Wait  my  return. 

[Exit  Elfrida. 
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CHORUS. 

ODE. 

Whence  does  this  fudden  Luftre  rife, 
That  gilds  the  grove  ?  Not  like  the  noontide  beam, 
Which  fparkling  dances  on  the  trembling  ftream, 
JsTor  the  blue  lightning's  flam  fwift-mooting  thro' 
the  fkies. 

But  fuch  a  folemn  fteady  Light, 
As  o'er  the  cloud  lefs  azure  fleals, 
When  Cynthia  riding  on  the  brow  of  night, 
Stops  in  their  mid  carreer  her  filver  wheels, 


Whence  can  it  rife,  but  from  the  fober  pow'r 

Of  CONSTANCY  ?  She,  heav'n-born  Queen 
Defcends,  and  in  this  woodbine-vefted  bower, 

Fixes  her  ftedfaft  reign : 
Stedfafl,  as  when  her  high'  command 

Gives  to  the  ftarry  band 
Their  radiant  Stations  in  heav'n's  ample  plain, 
{Btedfoft,  as  when  around  this  nether  fphere, 

She  winds  the  purple  year. 
Tells  what  time  the  Snow-drop  cold 
Its  maiden  whitenefs  may  unfold, 
When  the  golden  harveft  bend, 
When  the  ruddy  fruits  defcen.4, 
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Then  bids  pale  Winter  wake,  to  pour 
The  pearly  hail's  tranflucent  fhow'r, 
To  call  his  filv'ry  mantle  o'er  the  woods, 
And  bind  in  cryftal  chains  the  flumb'ring  floods. 

The  Soul,  which  fhe  infpires,  has  pow'r  to  climb 

To  all  the  heights  fublime 

Of  Virtue's  tow'ring  hill. 

That  hill,  at  whofe  low  foot  weak-warb'ling  ftrays 
The  fcanty  ftream  of  human  praife, 

A  mallow  trickling  rill. 
While  on  the  Summits  hov'ring  Angels  fhed, 
From  their  blefl  pinions,  the  nectareous  dews 
Of  rich  immortal  Fame :  From  thefc  the  Mufe 
Oft  fteals  fome  precious  drops,  and  blends  with  art 

With  thofe  the  lower  ftreams  impart; 
Then  fhow'rs  it  all  on  fome  high-favor'd  head. 
But  thou,  Elfrida,  claim'ft  the  genuine  dew ; 

Thy  worth  demands  it  all, 
Pure,  and  unmixt  on  thee  the  facred  drops  fhall  fall. 

Elfrida  returns  with  flowers. 


t  3*  J 
ELFRIDA,  ORGAR,    CHORUS. 

ELFRIDA.     {looking  on  the  flower] 
'Tis  ftrange,  my  Virgins,  this  fweet  child  of  Summer, 
Silken  and  foft,  whofe  breath  perfumes  the  air, 
Whofe  gay  veft  paints  the  Morn,  mould  in  its  bofom 
Hide  fuch  pollution  ?  Yet  'tis  often  thus  : 
All  are  not  as  they  feem. 

ORGAR. 

Yet  hear  me,  Lady. 

ELFRIDA. 

Begone,  unmanner'd  Stranger,  nor  purfue  me ; 
Hence,  from  the  grove.     Know  ye  this  Pilgrim, 

V-irgins  ? 
On  my  return  I  met  him  here. 

CHORUS. 

Alas; 

He  came  at  break  of  day,  and  told  a  tale, 
That  mov'd  our  pity— But  I  fear  me  now, 
'Twas  falfe ;   fome  fpy  perchance,  and  may  have- 
heard— 

ORGAR. 

I  have ;  yet  not  for  that  are  you  betray'd. 
Fair  Excellence,  my  heart  is  bound  unto  you, 
I  feel  a  tender  intereft  in  your  welfare, 
Tender  as  Fathers  feel. 
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E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

As  Fathers  feel ; 
That  well-known  voice,  and  ah !  that  look— 

O  R  G  A  R. 

ElfridaJ 
E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Yes,  it  is  he,  it  is  my  Father,  Virgins. 

Support  me,  or  I  faint !  O  wherefore,  Sir? ^ 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Take  courage,  Daughter ;  my  parental  fondnefs 
Prompted  this  vifit.    Thus  I  came  difguis'd, 
To  learn  the  caufe  of  my  dear  chikTs  confinement 
And  J  have  learnt  it. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Then  all's  loft  for  ever. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Thou  know'ft,  Elfrida,  next  my  houfe's  honor, 
Thy  peace  has  ever  been  my  dearefl  care. 
But  fuch  an  infult — No :  I  cannot  brook  it. 
So  black  a  fraud !  By  all  my  anceftors, 
By  Offa's  lhade,  I  will  have  ample  vengeance. 

ELFRIDA. 

Alas,  I  know  too  well  your  dreadful  purpofe. 
J  knew  it  at  the  firft.    Yes,  he  muft  fall. 
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Yet  pardon  me,  if  my  poor  trembling  heart 
Puts  up  I  know  not  what  of  pray'rs  and  vows 
To  ev'ry  pitying  faint.     Celeftial  Guardians 
Of  nuptial  Conftancy !  O  bend  from  heav'n 
Your  ftar-crown'd  heads,  and  hear  a  wretched  wo- 
man, 

That  begs  ye  fave,  from  a  dread  father's  rage, 
Her  lord,  her  hufband. 

O  R  G  A  R, 

Hufband !  'Sdeath  what  hufband  ? 
Is  Athelwold  thy  hufband  ?  Sooner  call 
Th'  impeached  thief  true  matter  of  the  booty 
He  flole,  or  murder'd  for.     Difdain  the  Villain', 
And  help  me  to  revenge  theo. 

CHORUS. 

Think,  great  Earl, 

What  fanclimonious  ties  reftrain  your  daughter. 
Did  fhe  not  fwear  before  the  hallow'd  fhrine 
Eternal  fealty  to  this  her  Lord  ? 
Yet  fay,  that  he  deceiv'd  her  -,  fhall  her  truth 
Dare  to  revenge  ?  No,  Sir,  in  highefl  heav'n 
Vengeance  mid  florms  and  tempefts  fits  enlhrin'd, 
Vefted  in  robes  of  light'ning,  and  there  deeps, 
Unwak'd  but  by  th'  incens'd  Almighty's  call. 
O,  let  not  Man  prefume  to  take  unbid 
That  dread  vicegerency. 


O  R  G  A  R. 

Peace,  Virgins,  peace. 

The  faws  of  Druids,  or  the  chaunt  of  Bards, 
Have  little  weight  with  me,  when  infults  high 
Roufe  my  juft  indignation.     Hear  me,  Daughter, 
You  went  to  fearch  for  flow'rSj  to  blot  your  charms 
With  their  dun  hue.     Yes,  you  may  fearch  for 

flow'rs, 

Yet  fhall  they  be  the  lovelieft  of  the  fpring : 
Flow'rs,  that  entangling  in  your  auburn  hair, 
Or  blufhing  mid  the  whitenefs  of  your  bofom, 
May,  to  the  power  of  ev'ry  native  grace, 
Give  double  life,  and  luftre.    Hafte,  My  child, 
Array  thyfelf  in  thy  moft  gorgeous  garb, 
And  fee  each  jewel,  which  my  Love  procur'd  thee$ 
Dart  its  full  radiance.    More  than  all,  put  on 
The  nobler  ornament  of  winning  fmiles, 
And  kind  inviting  glances. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Never,  never; 

When  this  true  heart  renounces  Athelwold, 
May  equitable  heav'n.  • 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Nay,  fwear  not,  Elfrid ; 
But  with  a  duteous,  and  attentive  Ear, 
Liften  to  my  perfuafions.    Much  I  wifh 
Petfuafions  might  prevail,  that  not  compell'd 
F 
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To  ufe  a  Father's  juft  prerogative, 
My  will  may  meet  with  thy  unforc'd  obedience. 
Follow  me,  on  thy  duty. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Cruel  Father, 

That  duty  fhall  obey  you  ;  I  will  follow : 
Yet  not  to  quit  my  Love.     So  Mercy  fhield  me, 
As  I  hold  true  to  Athelwold  ! 

Exeunt  Orgar  and  Elfrida. 

SE.MICHORUS. 
Horror !  Horror ! 

The  Pen  of  Fate  dipt  in  it's  deepeft  galJ, 
Perhaps  on  that  ill-omen'd  wall, 
Now  writes  th'  event  of  this  tremendous  day. 
O !  that  our  weaker  fight 
Could  read  the  myftic  characters,   and  fpy 
What  to  the  unpurg'd,  mortal  Eye, 
Is  hid  in  endlefs  Night. 

SEMICHORUS. 
vSufpenfe!  thou  frozen  gueft,  begone. 
The  wretch,  whofe  rugged  bed 
Is  lin'd  with  thorns,  more  foftly  refts  his  head, 
Than  he  who  finks  amid  the  cycnet's  down, 
If  thou  tormenting  feind  be  nigh, 
To  prompt  his  darting  tear,  his  ceafelefs  figh, 
His  wifli,  his  pray'r,  his  vow  for  ling'ring  certainty. 
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CHORUS. 

But  hark  !  that  certainty  arrives.     Methought, 

I  heard  the  winding  horn.     I  did  not  err  ; 

The  King  is  near  at  hand.     This  quick  approach 

Will  fure  prevent  this  proud  Earl's  cruel  purpofe. 

Yet  what  of  that  ?  Does  her  fair  form  require 

The  blazon  of  rich  vefture  ?  Genuine  beauty 

Nor  aiks,  nor  needs  it :  Negligence  alone 

Is  its  bright  diadem,  and  artlefs  eafe 

Its  robe  of  Tyrian  tincture.     Say,  my  Sifters, 

Shall  we  falute  this  Monarch  with  a  hymn 

Of  Feftival  and  Joy  !  Alafs,  fuch  joy 

111  fuits  our  trembling  hearts,  and  weeping  Eyes. 

And  now  'twere  vain ;  for  fee,  the  King  approaches. 

EDGAR,  ATHELWOLD,  CHORUS. 

EDGAR. 

No,  Athelwold ;  not  from  a  partial  blindnefs, 
Or  for  the  mode  and  guife  of  courtefy, 
Are  we  thus  large  in  praife ;  in  our  true  judgment, 
This  caftle  is  not  more  kind  Nature's  debtor 
For  this  its  happy  fite,  than  'tis  to  thee 
For  that  juft  fymmetry,  and  modeft  fkill 
Which  decks  the  general  ftrudure.     Not  a  frieze, 
Or  moulded  pediment,  but  in  its  parts 
Claims  kindred  with  the  whole  •,  for  Ornament 
F  2 
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Is  here  the  offspring  of  Neceffity, 
Not  the  vain  flourifh  of  unmeaning  art. 

[feeing  the  Chorus.  ] 

But  ah  !  what  nobler  beauties  catch  mine  eye. 
Thy  cattle's  beauty,  my  lov'd  Athelwold, 
Has  ampleft  proof,  in  having  pow'r  to  hold 
Mine  Eye  from  fuch  a  profpect.    Pardon,  fair  ones  j 
To  take  your  graces  thus  at  fecond  note 
\Vas  lure  uncommon  blindnefs. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Heav'ns !  they  weep. 
What  may  this  mean  ?    Some  dread  and  unfeen 

chance 
Jias  counterwork'd  my  fafety. 

EDGAR. 

Whence  this  filence ; 

Why  are  your  lovely  Heads  thus  bow'd  withfadnefs  ? 
Befhrew  my  heart,  my  Lords,  but  this  is  ftrange. 
I  know  thee,  Earl,  and  know  thy  gentlenefs, 
More  prone  t'obey,  than  lord  it  o'er  the  fex ; 
Elfe  fhould  I  guefs  this  forrow  had  its  rife, 
From  fome  difcourteous  treatment. 

CHORUS. 

No,  dread  Sovereign ; 

Jle  is  the  nobleft,  gentleft,  bed  of  mailers  i 
And  may  your  Love  reward 
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ORGAR,  ATHELWOLD,  EDGAR, 
CHORUS. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Death  to  my  hopes ! 

ORGAR. 

Yes,  Villain,  ftart ;  but  let  this  vengeful  arm 
Arreft  thy  bafenefs ;  would  to  heav'n  its  ftrength 
Thus  grafping  thee,  could  open  thy  falfe  breaft, 
And  bare  thy  heart  to  the  fham'd  eye  of  Day. 

EDGAR. 
Patience,  hot  Man.    What  art  thou  ? 

ORGAR. 

I  am  Orgar 

Pardon  me,  Prince ;  that  this  my  honefl  rage 
O'erleaps  obedient  duty.    I  am  wrong'd, 
Yet  that's  but  fmall ;  'tis  not  my  private  wrongs 
But  yours,  much-injur'd  prince,  that  call  for  juftice. 
Yes,  Sir,  I  here  on  a  true  fubje&s  oath, 
Proclaim  Earl  Athelwold  a  faithlefs  traytor. 

EDGAR. 

Ha !  what  is  this  ?  Renounce  the  word,  ohj  Earl  $ 
Thy  length  of  years  hath  forc'd  thee,  fure,  to  prefs 
The  verge  of  dotags,  Athelwold!  what  Athelwold 
A  faithlefs  traytor  ?  Perifh  the  fufpicion,, 
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Never  before  did  word,  or  thought,  or  look, 
-Give  doubt  of  his  diftinguifh'd  loyalty. 
Dotage  alone  could  frame  the  accufation. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

I  do  not  dote,  thank  Heav'n,  my  faculties 
Are  yet  my  own,  unblemifh'd  and  unhurt. 
Would  fo  my  Daughter  were ! 

EDGAR. 

What  is  his  drift  ? 

ATHELWOLD. 

Better  my  royal  Lord  you  markt  him  not  -, 
The  wayward  Earl  is 

O  R  G  A  R. 

What,  audacious  Villain! 
I  will  be  heard. 

EDGAR. 
Go  to,  thou  choleric  Lord. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

When  thou  haft  heard  me,  King,  then  call  me 
choleric. 

EDGAR. 

Speak  then  and  briefly. 


[47] 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Once  my  facred  Liege, 
I  had  a  daughter,  duteous  as  e'er  crown'd 
A  Father's  wifh,  and  lovely  as  could  warm 
A  youth  to  am'rous  tranfports.    This,  my  Lord, 
You  learnt  long  fmce  from  noble  Ardulph's  praifes 
And  fir'd  with  his  defcription,  fent  this  Earl, 
This  faithful  Earl,  t'invite  her  to  your  throne- 

EDGAR. 

No,  Orgar,  not  t'invite  her  to  our  throne, 
Simply  to  note  her  beauty  was  his  errand. 

ORGAR. 

Yes,  he  did  note  it,  ftampt  it  for  his  own. 
But  why  this  parley  ?  Enter,  Sir,  thefe  gates, 
And  let  Elfrida's  features  be  the  book, 
Where  you  may  read  the  ftory  of  his  falfhood, 
E'en  at  one  glance. 

EDGAR. 

Lead  on  then,  noble  Lord. 
We'll  follow  to  the  tryal.     I  will  humour 
The  Earl's  hot  temper.   He  has  heard,  my  friend, 
We  meant  t'exalt  his  daughter,  and  for  that, 
His  partial  fondnefs,  link'd  with  his  ambition, 
Levels  this  rage  at  thee.     Attend  us,  Lords, 

Exeunt  Edgar,  Orgar ;  &?f. 


un 

CHORUS,  ATHELWOL D. 

CHORUS. 

My  Lord,  the  King  is  enter'd  :  ftand  not  thus 
In  ftatue-like  Diftrefs. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Away,  away ; 

What !  can  a  Man  that  thinks  fuch  thoughts  as  I  d<* 
Have  pow'r  of  aft,  and  motion  ?  fpeak  to  me ; 
Inform  me  all.     What  faid  me,  when  I  left  her  ? 
How  came  her  Father  hither  ?  how  did  (he 
Greet  his  arrival  ?  Say,  was  fhe  compell'd, 
Or  did  her  free,  and  Voluntary  voice 
Tell  all  the  ftory  ?  Did  fhe  marfhall  him, 
To  this  his  deed  of  vengeance? 

CHORUS. 

Deareft  Matter ; 

Elfrida  told  him  not :  his  own  deceit 
Was  his  informer.    Here  the  Earl  arriv'd 
Early  at  morn,  in  mean  and  pilgrim  weeds, 
All  like  an  antient,  toil-worn  traveller  ; 
And  with  a  tale  told  in  fuch  piteous  ftrain, 
Fraught  with  fuch  fad  and  moving  circumfiance, 
With  woes  fo  well  diflembled ;  that  our  foftnefs, 
Suffer'd  him  enter  this  clofe  bower  for  reft, 
Which  he  adapting  to  his  prying  purpofe, 
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Thence  learnt  the  fecret.     This  our  difobedien£e? 
We  own  — . 


ATHELWOLD. 

Was  my  perdition,  yet  'tis  well ; 
I  blame  ye  not ;  it  was  the  work  of  Fate. 
Fate  brought  him  hither,  Fate  annull'd  your  faith. 
I  do  not  think,  you  purpos'd  my  deftruction  j 
But  yet  you  have  deftroy'd  me.     O  Elfrida, 
And  art  thou  faithful  ?    This  my  jealous  eye 
Thought  it  had  markt  fome  fpeck  of  change  upon 

thee; 

Thought  it  had  found,  what  might  have  made  thy  lofs 
Somewhat  within  endurance.     'Tis  not  fo  ; 
And  this  thy  purity  but  ferves  t' augment 
The  fum  of  my  diffractions.     Meet  me,  Edgar, 
With  thy  rais'd  fword :  be  merciful  and  fudden— 

Exit  Athdwold. 


[  50] 

CHORUS. 
ODE. 

Say,  will  no  white-rob'd  Son  of  Light, 

Swift-darting  from  his  heav'nly  height, 
Here  deign  to  take  his  hallow'd  ftand  ; 

Here  wave  his  amber  locks,  unfold 

His  pinions  cloth'd  with  downy  gold  ; 
Here  fmiling  ftretch  his  tutelary  wand  ? 

And  you,  ye  hoft  of  Saints,  for  ye  have  known 
Each  dreary  path  in  Life's  perplexing  maze, 

Tho'  now  ye  circle  yon  eternal  throne 
With  harpings  high  of  inexpreffive  praife, 

Will  not  your  train  defcend  in  radiant  (late, 
To  break  with  Mercy's  beam  this  gathering  cloud 

of  Fate? 


'Tis  filence  all.    No  Son  of  Light 
Darts  fwiftly  from  his  heav'nly  height, 

No  train  of  radiant  Saints  defcend, 
"  Mortals,  in  vain  ye  hope  to  find, 
"  If  guilt,  if  fraud  has  flain'd  your  mind, 

"  Or  Saint  to  hear,  or  Angel  to  defend." 
So  TRUTH  proclaims.    I  hear  the  facred  found 

Burft  from  the  centre  of  her  burning  throne. 
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Where  aye  flie  fits  with  ilar-wreath'd  luftre 

crown'd, 
A  bright  Sun  clafps  her  adamantine  zone. 

So  TRUTH  proclaims:  her  awful  voice  I  hear, 
With  many  a  folemn  paufe  it  (lowly  meets  my  ear. 

"  Attend,  ye  Sons  of  Men  ;  attend,  and  fay," 
Does  not  enough  of  my  refulgent  ray 

Break  thro*  the  veil  of  your  mortality  ! 

Say,  does  not  Reafon  in  this  form  defcry 
Unnumber'd,  namelefs  glories,  that  furpafs 
The  Angel's  floating  pomp,  the  Seraph's  glowing 

grace  ? 

Shall  then  your  earth-born  daughters  vie 
With  me  ?  Shall  me,  whofe  brighteft  eye 

But  emulates  the  diamond's  blaze, 
Whofe  bofom  mocks  the  fleecy  fnow, 
Whofe  cheek  the  rofe's  damafk  glow, 
Whofe  melting  voice  the  warbling  woodlark's  lays  j 

Shall  me  be  deem'd  my  rival  ?  Shall  a  form 
Of  elemental  drofs,  of  mould'ring  clay, 

Vie  with  thefe  charms  imperial  ?  The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  conteft  vain.     Life's  little  day 
Shall  pafs,  and  fhe  is  gone :  while  I  appear, 
Flufh'd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  thro'  Heav'n's 
eternal  year. 

G  2 
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Know,  Mortals,  know ;  ere  firft  ye  fprung. 
Ere  firft  thefe  orbs  in  aether  hung, 

I  fhone  amid  the  heav'nly  throng. 
Thefe  eyes  beheld  Creation's  day, 
This  voice  began  the  choral  lay, 
And  taught  Archangels  their  triumphant  fong. 
Pleas'd  I  furvey'd  bright  Nature's  gradual 

birth, 
Saw  infant  Light  with  kindling  luflre  fpread, 

Soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  flow'ring  earth, 
And  Ocean  heave  on  his  extended  bed  ; 

Saw  the  tall  Oak  afpiring  pierce  the  fky, 
The  tawny  Lion  ftalk,  the  rapid  Eagle  fly. 


Laft,  Man  arofe,  erect  in  youthful  grace, 

Heav'n's  hallow'd  image  ftampt  upon  his  face, 

And,  as  herofe,  the  high  beheft  was  giv'n, 

"  That  I  alone  of  all  the  hoft  of  heav'n, 

"  Should  reign  Protectrefs  of  the  godlike 

Youth." 

Thus  the  Almighty  fpake:  he  fpake  and  call'd  me 
TR  UT H. 
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ATHELWOLD,  EDWIN,  CHORUS. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Banifh  me !  No.     I'll  die.     For  why  ftiould  Life 
Remain  a  lonely  lodger  in  that  breaft 
Which  Honor  leaves  untenanted.     Vain  breath ! 
Thou  ill  can'ft  fill  fuch  vacancy.     Begone. 
This  fword  mall  free 

CHORUS. 

O  mame  to  Fortitude ! 
Shame  to  that  manly  pafiion,  which  infpires 
Its  vigrous  warmth,  when  the  bleak  blafts  of  Fate 
Would  chill  the  foul.     O  call  the  ready  Virtue 
Quick  to  thy  aid,  for  me  is  ever  near  thee, 
Is  ever  prompt  to  fpread  her  fevenfold  fhield 
O'er  noble  breafts. 

ATHELWOLD. 

And  but  o'er  noble  breafts ; 
Not  o'er  the  breaft  which  livid  Infamy 
Indelibly  has  fpotted.     O  mame,  mame. 
Sword,  rid  me  of  the  thought. 


[  54] 


CHORUS. 

Forbear,  forbear; 

Think  what  a  fea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  foul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicenc'd  to  Eternity.     Think,  think, 
And  let  the  thought  reftrain  thy  impious  hand. 
The  race  of  Man  is  one  vaft,  marfhall'd  army, 
Whofe  num'rous  fquadrons  fill  the  plains  of  Time, 
Their  leader  the  Almighty.     High  in  air 
That  chos'n  Archangel  rides,   whofe  right  hand 

wields 

Th'  imperial  ftandard  of  his  providence, 
Which  dreadly  fweeping  thro*  the  vaulted  fky 
O'er-fhadows  all  Creation. 

ATHELWOLD. 

I  was  once  • 

Yes,  I  was  once  (I  have  his  royal  word  for't) 
A  man  of  fiich  try'd  faith,  fuch  fieady  honor, 
As  mock'dall  doubt  and  fcruple.— What  a  change! 
Now  muft  that  unftain'd,  virgin  character 
Be  doom'd  to  grofs  and  hourly  proftitution 
Sating  the  luft  of  (lander ;  and  my  wife, 
My  chaft  Elfrida!  O  diffraction,  no, 
I'll  fly  to  fave  her. 
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EDWIN. 

Stay,  my  deareft  Matter  $ 
You  rum  on  inftant  death. 

ATHELWOLD. 

I  mean  it,  Have, 
And  would'ft  thou  hinder  me  ? 

EDWIN. 

Yes,  Sir,  I  hold 

3Tis  duty  to  my  king,  and  love  to  you, 
Thus  to  oppofe  your  entrance. 

ATHELWOLD. 

What  thou  traitor ! 
Thy  pardon,  Edwin,  I  forgot  myfelf ; 
Forgot,  that  I  flood  here  a  banifh'd  Man, 
And  that  this  gate  was  fhut  againfl  its  Matter. 
And  yet  this  gate  leads  to  my  dear  Elfrida, 
Can  it  be  barr'd  to  me  ?  O  Earth,  cold  Earth, 
Upon  whofe  breaft  I  caft  this  load  of  mis'ry, 
Bear  it  awhile ;  and  you,  ye  aged  Oaks, 
Ye  venerable  Fathers  of  this  wood, 
Who  oft  have  coord  beneath  your  arching  fhades 
My  humble  anceftors,  oft  feen  them  hie 
To  your  fpread  umbrage,  from  yon  fultry  field, 
Their  fcene  of  honeft  labor.     Shade,  ah !  made, 
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The  laft,  the  wretchedeft  of  all  their  race. 
I  will  not  long  pollute  ye,  for  I  mean 
To  pay  beneath  your  confecrated  gloom 
A  facrifice  to  honor,  and  the  ghofts 
Of  thofe  progenitors,  who  fternly  frown 
On  me  their  bafe  defcendant. 

E  D  W  I  N. 

See,  ye  Virgins, 

See  how  Defpair  beneath  his  ghaflly  brow 
Stretches  her  blackeft  cloud,  thro'  whofe  thick  night 
His  Eyes  faft-rooted  in  their  angry  rings 
Dart  a  dire  glare. 

CHORUS. 

Edwin,  'tis  ever  thus 

With  noble  minds,  if  chance  they  flide  to  folly  ; 
Remorfe  flings  deeper,  and  relentlefs  Confcience, 
Pours  more  of  gall  into  the  bitter  cup 
Of  their  fevere  repentance. 

ATHELWOLD. 

'Tis  refolv'd, 

I'll  enter  and  demand  a  fecond  audience. 
And  yet  how  vain  ?  Ere  I  can  reach  his  ear, 
His  ready  train  will  flop  me,  and  with  all 
The  cruel  punctuality  of  office, 
So  prompt  to  ad  'gainil  fallen  favorites, 

Difmifs  me  with  reproof. Surely  I  heard  her. 

Was't  not  Elfrida's  voice  ?  'Tis  me  herfelf. 
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ELFRIDA,  EDGAR,  ATHELWOLD, 
ORGAR,   CHORUS. 

•ELFRIDA. 

No,  I  will  once  more  clafp  him  to  my  bofom. 
I  will  not  be  withheld.     I  will  o'ertake  him, 
Will  follow  him  to  exile.     Hah,  my  Hufband  ! 
So  quickly  found  ?  They  thought  to  tear  me  from 

thee, 
But  we  will  part  no  more. 

EDGAR. 

Take  heed,  Elfrida, 

This  ill-tim'd  fondnefs  may  recall  the  fate 
I  juft  now  freed  him  from  -,  who  loves  like  me 
Can  ill  brook  this.     Or  quit  him,  or  he  dies. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Yes,  let  me  die !  Death  is  my  deareft  wifh. 
Quit  me,  Elfrida !  leave  me  to  my  fate. 
'Tisjuft,  'tis  juft.    Thus  to  my  Tov'reign's  fword 
Freely  I  bare  my  breaft.     Strike,  injur'd  Prince ; 
But  do  not  banilh  me. 

ELFRIDA. 

What,  Athelwold, 

Is  then  the  life,  on  whofe  dear  prefervation 
Elfrida's  peace  depends,  not  worth  the  faving  ? 

H 
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Die  then.  But  e*er  thy  murderer  ftrikes  the 
Let  me  inform  him,  that  his  act  deftroys 
No  fingle  life. 


EDGAR.. 

By  heav'n,  me  loves  the  trail© 
Beyond  all  hope  of  change  — 


ELFRIDA. 

No,  Athelwold, 

Thou  malt  not  die.     That  paufe  in  royal  Edgar 
Befpeaks  calm  recollection  and  weigh'd  thought, 
And  his  relenting  tongue  mall  quickly  feal 
Thy  liberal  pardon.     Come,  my  Lord,  let's  kneel  j 
Now's  the  bleft  time  -,  here  let  us  kneel  together, 
And  as  thefe  ftreaming  eyes  and  lifted  hands 
Employ  each  act  of  filent  fupplication, 
Do  thou  recount  -  Ah  !  no,  thy  modeft  tongue 
Could  never  tell  ev'n  half  the  gallant  ftory. 
Be  filent  then.     Let  Edgar's  felf  reflect, 
For  well  I  know  his  Mem'ry  writes  thy  Virtues 
Upon  its  faireft  page.     Yes,  let  him  weigh 
All  thy  paft  deeds  of  loyalty  and  faith, 
'Gainft  this  fo  light  a  fault. 


[  59] 


E  DG  A  R. 

So  light  a  fault ! 

Had  he  diflodg'd  my  richeft  coffer' d  treafures, 
Difpers'd  fedition's  poifon  'mid  my  troops, 
Or  aim'd  with  daring  and  rebellious  hand 
To  fnatch  thefe  regal  honors  from  my  brow, 
I  fooner  could  have  pardon'd. 

ATHELWOLD. 

Ceafe,  Elfrida, 

My  doom  is  juft — Yes,  royal  Sir,  I'll  go 
To  banimment.    I  do  deferve  to  breath, 
Deferve  to  bear  this  load  of  life  about  me 
For  many  years ;  to  lengthen  out  my  age, 
Liftning  the  hourly  knell  of  curft  remembrance, 
Whofe  leaden  ftroke  mail  tell  to  my  fad  foul 
That  I  was  faithful  once, 

ELFRIDA. 

O  flinty  Edgar, 

What !  will  this  penitence  not  move  thee  ?  Know 
There  is  a  rofe-lip'd  Seraph  fits  on  high, 
Who  ever  bends  his  holy  ear  to  earth 
To  mark  the  voice  of  Penitence,  to  catch 
Her  folemn  fighs,  to  tune  them  to  his  harp, 
H  2 
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And  echo  them  in  harmonies  divine 
Up  to  the  throne  of  grace.    Ev'n  Heav'n  is  won 
By  Penitence,  and  mail  Heav'n's  fubftitute, 
Shall  Edgar  fcorn — . 

EDGAR. 

Ceafe,  ceafe,  thou  beauteous  pleader! 
Ah  far  too  beauteous !  Wouldft  thou  gain  thy  fuit> 
Why  glows  that  vermeil  lip  ?  why  rolls  that  Eye 
Bright  as  the  ray  of  Morn  ?  Why  in  each  gefture 
Such  inexprefiive  graces  ?  Why,  but  beeaufe 
They're  native  all,  and  will  not  be  conceaTd. 
Elfe  fure  each  charm  betrays  him,  and  becomes 
An  advocate,  whofe  filent  eloquence 
Pleads  'gainft  thy  tongue,  and  foils  its  ftrongeft 

rhet'ric. 

Traitor  !  was  this  the  face  which  thy  falfe  tongue 
Prophan'd  as  vulgar  ?  This  fuch  common  beauty 
As  the  fair  eye  of  Day  beheld  each  hour 
In  ev'ry  clime  he  lighted  ?  Bafe  diflembler, 
This  inftant  quit  our  realm. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

O  ftaythee,  Edgar, 

And  once  more  hear  rne.    At  thy  feet  I  fall 
As  earneft,  and  diftreft  a  fupplicant, 
^LS  e'er  embrac*d  the  knees  of  Majefty. 
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O  fpare  thy  Country's  guardian,  Edgar,  fpare 
Thy  clofeft,  fureft  friend.    Let  not  one  fault, 
Cancell  his  thoufand,  thoufand  acts  of  faith. 
Alas  !  I  fall  to  vaineft  repetition. 
Grief,  whelming  grief  drowns  ajl  my  faculties 
And  leaves  me  nought  but  tears. 

EDGAR. 

Rife,  rife  Elfrida. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 
Shall  he  then  live? 

EDGAR. 

He  (hall,  ho  fhall,  my  fair, 
If  fo  he  quit  the  realm  within  the  fpacc, 
Our  Sentence  li 


ELFRIDA. 

O  flop  not  there  ; 

"That  fentence  will  be  death  to  Athelwold. 
Think,  for  thou  know'ft  full  well  his  gentle  nature, 
Can  he  fupport  the  rigour  of  this  doom  ? 
Can  he  who  liv'd  but  in  thy  gracious  fmiles, 
Who'd  pine,  if  chance  thofe  fmiles  a  fingle  hour 
Were  dealt  him  thriftily  ;  Think  can  he  bear 
The  infamy  of  exile  ? 


[  62] 
EDGAR. 

Hear  me,  Athdwold. 

Did  I  not  fhow'r  on  thy  much-favor'd  head 
My  thickeft  honors,  and  with  gift  fo  ready 
As  out-run  all  requeft  ?  Did  I  not  hold  thee, 
Still  in  fuch  open  confidence  of  friendfhip  ? 
Such  love  as 

ATHELWOLD. 
Sooner  ftab  me  than  repeat  it. 

EDGAR. 

Yet  give  me  hearing.    I  repeat  not  this 

To  taunt,  or  gall  thee.     On  my  foul,  thy  worth 

Did  o'ertop  all  thofe  honors,  and  thy  zeal 

Kept  pace  with  my  bed  love.    Nor  till  this  Deed — 

But  fuch  a  deed!   look  there,  look  on  that  face. 

Thou  know'ftme,  Athelwold,  haft  feen  me  gaze 

On  a  foft  yielding  fair  one,  till  mine  Eye 

Shot  flames.    Perdition  feize  me,  Earl, 

If  I  knew  Love  till  now. 

ATHELWOLD. 

I  fee  it  plainly, 

Nor  fay  I  ought  to  lefifen  my  offence. 
No,  here  I  kneel,  Oh !  caft  but  on  my  mis'ry 
One  kind  forgiving  glance  j  this  ready  fword 
Shall  expiate  all. 


ELFRIDA. 
Ah !  will  you  ?  muft  he  die  ? 

EDGAR. 

No  flay  thee,  Athelwold,  and  Iheath  thy  fword, 

I  never  yet  (fave  but  this  hour  of  rage) 

Deem'd  thee  my  fubjedt.  Thou  wert  ftill  my  friend. 

And,  injur'd  as  I  am,  thou  ftill  art  fuch: 

I  do  forego  the  word ;  to  banim  thee 

Or  feal  thy  death,  tranfcends  a  friend's  juft  right. 

ELFRIDA. 

It  does,  it  docs,  furpafling  goodnefs.     Virgins, 
The  King  will  pardon  him.     Wake  each  high  note 
Of  praife,  and  gratitude,  teach  Edgar's  name 
To  Harewood's  furtheft  Echo.     O  my  Sov'reign 
What  words  can  fpeak . 

EDGAR. 

Ah,  check  thefe  tranfports,  Lady. 
Left,  if  I  fee  thee  thus,  my  foul  forget 
Its  fair  refolve.     I'll  leave  thee  on  the  inftant. 
Yet  firft  my  lips  muft  prefs  this  gentle  hand, 
And  breath  one  foft  figh  of  no  common  fervor. 
Now  on,  my  Lords,  —  Fair  wonder  of  thy  fex, 
Adieu.     We'll  ftrait  unto  our  realm  of  Mercia. 
Yet  firft,  as  was  our  purpofe,  thro'  this  foreft 
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We'll  chace  the  nimble  Roebuck ;  may  the  fport 
More  pleafe  us,  than  we  hope.  Earl  Athelwold, 
Thou  too  muft  join  our  train.  Follow  us  ftraight. 

Exit  Edgar,  &V. 

ATHELWOLD. 

I  do,  my  Liege.    Elfrida,  I  have  much 
For  thy  lov'd  ear,  and  have  but  one  farewell 
To  tell  it  all  —  And  yet 

ELFRIDA. 

Ah  loiter  not, 

It  may  enrage.     Farewell.    Be  fure,  take  heed 
I  come  not  in  your  talk,  avoid  ev'n  thinking, 
Check  ev'n  the  fighs  of  a^fence.    Hade,  my  Earl, 
Oh  hafte  thee,  as  thou  lov'ft  thy  conftant  wife. 

Exit  dthelwold- 

ORGAR,  ELFRIDA,  CHORUS, 
O  R  G  A  R. 

Thy  conftant  Wife!  ah,  ftainof  all  thy  race, 
Degen'rate  Girl !  Henceforth  be  Orgar  deem'd 
Of  foft,  and  dove-like  temper,  who  could  fee 
A  child  of  his  ftoop  to  fuch  vile  abafement, 
And  yet  forbore  juft  wrath ;  forbore  to  draw 
That  blood  fhe  had  defil'd  from  her  mean  veins. 
But  fure  thou  art  not  mine,  fome  Elve  or  Faye 
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Did  fpirit  away  my  babe,  and  by  curft  charms 
Thee  in  her  cradle  plac'd.     Nay  hang  not  on  me. 
Dry,  dry  thy  tears,  they've  done  their  office  amply. 
Edgar  has  pardon'd  him.     No,  by  my  Earldom 
I  cannot  think  of  majefty  thus  meanly. 
He'll  yet  avenge  it :  What  if  chance  he  mould  not? 
That  flops  not  me  ;  I  have  a  heart,  an  arm, 
A  fword  can  do  me  juftice. 

ELFRIDA. 

Ah !  my  Lord, 
Are  you  ftill  mefcilefs  ?  Alas,  I  hop'd — 

ORGAR. 

What  could'ft  thou  hope,  Elfrida  ?  could' ft  thoti 

think 

I  e'er  would  pardon  his  vile  perfidy, 
Or  thy  ignoble  foftnefs  ? 

ELFRIDA. 

Deareft  Father, 

Frown  not  thus  fternly  on  me.     I  would  fain 
Touch  your  relenting  foul,  fain  win  your  heart 
To  fatherly  forgivenefs.     For  thro'  life 
I've  oft  had  pleafing  proof  how  that  forgivenefs 
Stoop'd  to  my  fond  perfuafion.     But  I  fear 
Perfuafion  now  has  left  me.     My  fad  thoughts 
Are  all  on  wing,  all  following  Athelwold, 
Like  urifeen  miniflring  fpirits : — Pardon,  Sir, 
I 
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That  frown  fhall  check  me,  I'll  not  mention  him  ; 
I  will  but  plead  for  my  own  weaknefs,  plead 
For  that  foft  fympathy  of  foul,  which  you 
Deem  bafe  and  fervile.     Bafe  perhaps  it  might  be, 

Were  I  of  bolder  fex.     But  I,  alas  ! 

Ah  pardon  me,  if  Nature  ftampt  me  Woman  ; 
Gave  me  a  heart  foft,  gentle,  prone  to  pity, 
And  very  fearful.     Fearful,  fure,  with  caufe 
At  this  dread  hour,  when  if  one  haplefs  word, 
One  figh  break  forth  unbidden,  it  may  wake 
The  King's  lull'd  rage — What  has  my  phrenzy  faid ; 
I've  wander'd  from  my  meaning.  Deareft  Virgins, 
My  ram  tongue  more  inflames  him.     O  afiift  me, 
Ye  are  not  thus  oppreft  with  inward  horror : 
Kneel,  plead,  perfuade,  convince 

CHORUS. 

Alas,  my  miftrefs, 

What  may  a  fervant's  accents  do  t'appeafe 
This  furious  Earl. 

ORGAR. 

Yc  well  may  fpare  them  :  Maiden*, 
Know  my  firm  foul's  refolv'd,  and  be  my  heart 
Abject  as  Athelwold's,  if  I  forego 
Its  honeft  refolution.     Yes,  I'll  wait 
The  Earl's  return,  and  in  his  own  domain 
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Give  him  fair  combat.     I  have  known  the  time 
When  this  good  arm  had  hardihood  enough 
For  thrice  his  prowefs.     What  is  loft  thro*  age, 
My  juft  caufe  ihall  fupply  i  and  he  mall  fall 
As  did  the  traytor  Oiwald,  whofe  falfe  tongue 
Defam'd  me  to  King  Athelftan  :  To  the  ground 
My  fharp  launce  nail'd  the  caitiff. 

[  Exit  Qrgar. 

ELFRID  A,  CHORUS. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Think,  my  Lord, 

Will  Athelwold,  will  he  enter  thofe  lifts, 
Where  conqueft  would  be  parricide  ?  Alas 
He  hears  me  not.     Go,  thou  obdurate  Man. 
A  daughter's  tears  will  but  the  more  provoke  thee- 
I  will  not  follow  him.    No,  poor  Elfrida  ! 
All  thou  canft  do  is  here  to  ftand,  and  weep, 
And  feel  that  thou  art;  wretched. 

CHORUS. 

Deareft  Miftrefs, 
Reftrain  this  flood  of  tears,  perhaps— 

ELFRIDA. 

Perhaps ! 
Ah !  mock  me  not  with  hopes. 

I  2 
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CHORUS. 

We  do  not  mean  it : 

For  Hope,  tho*  'tis  pale  Sorrow's  only  cordial, 
Has  yet  a  dull  and  opiate  quality ; 
Enfeebling  what  it  lulls.     It  fuits  not  you, 
For,  as  we  fear  — • 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Do  you  too  fear  ?  Alas ! 
I  flatter' d  my  poor  foul  that  all  its  Fears, 
Were  Griet's  diflemper'd  coinage,  that  my  Love 
Rais'd  cau kiefs  apprehenfions,  and  at  length 
Edgar  would  quite  forgive.     I  do  bethink  me, 
My  joy  broke  forth  too  raihly.  When  they  left  Us» 
His  fafety  was  not  half  fecur'd ;  my  pleading 
Was  not  half  heard ;  I  mould  have  follow'd  Edgar, 
Claim'd  more  full  pardon,  forc'd  him  to  embrace 
My  forrowing  Lord. 

CHORUS. 

We  fear  that  forrow  more 
Than  Edgar's  rage.     WTe  fear  his  fallen  Virtue. 
Self-condemnation  works  mod  ftrongly  on  him, 
Ev'n  £0  Defpondency.     Nay,  at  his  pardon, 
No  joy  flu&'d  on  his  cheek ;  we  mark'd  him  well 
He  Ihew'd  no  fign  of  welcome.     No,  he  took  it 
As  who  ihould  fay,  "  to  give  me  ought  but  Death 
"  Is  a  poor  boon  unwifh'd  and  unaccepted.'* 
Too  much  we  fear  he'll  do  fome  impious  Act— -  • 
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ELF  RID  A. 

What,  on  his  life  ?  I  thought  I  had  explored 
Each  various  face  of  danger  :  this  efcap'd  me. 
How  mift  I  this  ?    It  fuits  his  courage  highly ; 
Suits  too  his  fixt  remorfe.  — But  yet  he  will  not, 
No,  Athelwold,  thou  wilt  not  kill  Elfrida. 

CHORUS. 

O  may  his  love  preferve  him :  may  thefe  fhades 
Receive  him  foon  in  peace.     To  this  bleft  end 
You  fure  fhould  ftrive  to  calm  your  Father's  rage, 
At  lead  not  fuffer  him,  as  now,  retir'd 
To  brood  o'er  his  revenge.     For  Solitude, 
Which  fooths  the  tranquil  mind,  has  dread  effects 
On  wrathful  breafts.    The  fame  fequefter'd  Pine, 
Which  veils  the  gurgling  Ringdove  with  its  boughs, 
Whets  with  its  knotty  trunk  the  Boar's  vext  tooth, 
And  points  each  fang  with  death. 

ELFRIDA. 

Tis  true,  my  Virgins ; 
Attend  me  then :  I'll  try  each  winning  art, 
(Tho'  ill  fuch  art  becomes  me)  yet  I'll  aim  it.  — 
Hark — whence  that  noife?    I  heard  fome  hafiy 
footileps. 

CHORUS- 
O  Heavens !  'tis  Edwin. 


ELFRIDA,   EDWIN,    CHORUS. 

ELF  RID  A. 

Edwin,  ah !  that  look 

Befpeaks  too  well  the  horror  of  thy  errand.     -. 
Tell  it  me  all. 

EDWIN. 
Alas! 

ELFRIDA. 

Nay,  do  not  pilfer-  s 
Tell  it  me  all.     I  think  it  will  not  kill'me. 
•Repeat  each  circumftance.     I'm  ready,  Edwin, 
Ev'n  for  the  worft. 

EDWIN. 

Then  hear  that  worft,  Elfrida. 
Soon  as  the  ftag  Jmd  left  yon  weftward  thicket, 
The  King  difmift  his  Lords,  each  fev'ral  ways, 
To  their  beft  fport,  bidding  Earl  Athelwold, 
Lord  Ardulph,  and  myfelf  attend  his  perfon. 
Thus  parted  from  the  reft,  the  Monarch  pierc'd 
A  darkling  dell,  which  open'd  in  a  Lawn 
Thick  fet  with  elm  around.   Suddenly  here 
He  turn'd  his  fteed,  and  cry'd  "  This  place  befits 
'<  Our  purpofe  well.'* 

ELFRIDA. 

Purpofe !  what  purpofe,  Edwin  ? 
'Twas  predetermined  then,  difiembling  tyrant! 
How  could  I  truft,  or  hope  — • 
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E  D  W  I  N. 

Yet  give  me  hearing : 

Thus  with  a  grave  compofure,  and  calm  eye 
King  Edgar  fpoke.     Now  hear  me,  Athelwold, 
Thy  king  has  pardon'd  this  thy  trait'rous  aft ; 
From  each  committed  fin  'gainft  Majefty 
Thou  ftand'ft  full  franchis'd ;  yet  there  ftill  remains 
Somewhat  to  cancel  more.     As  man  to  man, 
As  friend  to  friend,  now,  Athelwold,  I  call  thee 
Strait  to  defend  thy  life  with  thy  good  fword. 
Nay,  anfwer  not ;  defend  it  gallantly. 
If  thy  arm  profper,  this  my  dying  tongue 
Shall  pardon  thee,  and  blefs  thee.      If  thou  falPft, 
Thy  parting  breath  muft  to  my  right  refign 
Elfrida's  beauties.     At  the  word,  both  drew, 
Both  fought,  but  Athelwold's  was  ill-play'd  paffion. 
He  aim'd  his  falchion  at  the  Monarch's  head, 
Only  to  leave  his  own  brave  bread  defencelefs. 
And  the  firft  ftroke  of  Edgar's  rapid  fword 
Pierc'd  my  dear  mailer's  heart.     He  fell  to  earth, 
And  falling,  cry'd,  "  This  wound  attones  for  all. 
"  Edgar  thus  full  aveng'd  will  pardon  me, 
"  And  my  true  wife  with  chaft,  connubial  tears 
"  Embalm  my  memory."     He  fmil'd,  and  dy'd. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Nay,  come  not  round  me,  Virgins,  nor  fupport  me; 
I  do  not  fwoon,  nor  weep.     I  call  not  heav'n 
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T'avenge  my  wretchednefs.     I  do  not  wifh 
This  tyrant's  hand  may  wither  with  cold  palfies. 
No,  I  am  very  patient.     Heav'n  is  juft ! 
And,  when  the  meafure  of  his  crimes  is  full, 
Will  bare  its  red  right  arm,  and  launce  its  light'n- 

ings. 

.  Till  then,  ye  elements,  reft :  and  thou,  firm  Earth, 
Ope  not  thy  yawning  jaws,  but  let  this  Monfter 
Stalk  his  due  time  on  thine  affrighted  furface. 
Yes ;  let  him  ftill  go  on  ;  ftill  execute 
His  favage  purpofes,  and  daily  make 
More  widows  weep,  as  I  do.     Foolifh  Eyes! 
Why  flow  ye  thus  unbidden  ?  What  have  tears 
To  do  with  grief  like  mine  ? 

CHORUS. 

Help,  help^  my  Sifters, 
To  bear  her  to  the  caftle. 

ORGAR,  ELFRIDA,  EDWIN,  CHORUS. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Aslpaft, 

Methought  I  heard  a  found  of  loud  lament : 
Elfrida,  ha! 

ELFRIDA. 

Is  not  my  father  there  ? 
Withhold  me  not,  I'll  fall  at  his  dear  feet. 
O  Sir !  behold  your  child  thus  lowly  proilrate; 
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Avenge  her  wrongs,  avenge  your  poor  Elfrida, 
Your  helplefs  widow'd  Daughter. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Widow'd  Daughter! 
What!  is  he  (lain? 

ELFRIDA. 

Inhofpitably  butcherM  ; 

The  Tyrant's  favage  felf— Stand  you  thus  cool? 
Where  is  the  Saxon  fpirit,  where  the  fire 
Of  Offa's  race  ?— O  foolilhnefs  of  grief ! 
Alas,  I  had  forgot ;  had  Edgar  fpar'd  him, 
That  fword,  to  which  my  madnefs  call'd  for  ven- 
geance, 

Ere  long  was  meant  to  do  the  bloody  deed, 
And  make  the  murder  parricide.     Have  I 
No  friend  to  do  me  right  ? 

ORG  AR. 

Thou  haft,  my  child, 

I  am  thy  friend,  thy  father.     Truft  my  care. 
Edwin,  a  word.     Retire,  my  deareft  Daughter: 
Virgins,  conduct  her  in. 

ELFRIDA. 

My  Father,  No. 

What  do  you  do  ?  I  muft  not  be  withheld. 
I'll  go  to  yon  dire  grove,  and  clafp  my  Hufband, 
My  murder'd  Hufband.     Why  reftrain  me,  Sir  ? 
K 
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Can  my  fad  eye  dart  fire  thro*  his  cold  bread, 
And  light  up  life  anew  ? 

O  R  G  A  R. 

Go,  in  my  child, 
And  feek  Tranquillity. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

And  feek  Tranquillity ! 
Ah !  who  will  lead  me  to  her  darkling  cell  ? 
I  know  her  now,  me  is  Death's  pale-ey'd  fitter, 
Her  Manfion  is  the  murky  charnel  vault, 
Whence  oft  at  midnight  by  the  moon's  pale  gleam 
She  'fees  the  neighb'ring  Sexton  with  his  fpade 
Upturn  the  green  fwerd,  delving  the  dank  grave 
Of  fome  love-ftricken  Maid.  Yes,  lead  me  thither. 

CHORUS. 

This  way,  my  deareft  Miftrefs. 
ELFRID  A. 

Hold,  nay,  hold ; 

Croud  not  around  me.     Let  me  paufe  awhile. 
Albina,  thou  alone  malt  join  my  mis'ry  ; 
I've  much  to  utter  to  thy  friendly  car. 
Lead  on,  thou  gentle  maid  ;  thy  fingle  arm 
Shall  prop  my  trembling  frame,  thy  fingle  voice 
Speak  peace  to  my  afflictions. 

[Exit  with  the  principal  yirgin. 
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ORGAR,  EDWIN,  SEMICHORUS. 

O  R  G  A  R. 

On  your  lives,. 

Virgins,  let  no  difturbing  ftep  approach  her. 
Say,  Edwin  (for  1  gueis  'twas  you  that  brought. 
Thefe  tidings  hither)  where  was  royal  Edgar, 
When  late  you  left  him  ? 

E  D  W  I  N. 
At  my  matter's  fide, 
Repentant  of  the  ftroke. 

OK  GAR. 

Comes  he  not  back 
To  Harewood  ? 

SEMICHORUS. 
Heav'n  forbid  !  Elfrida's  brain 
Would  madden  at  the  fight. 

ORGAR.  • 

Miftake  not,  Virgins ; 
I  did  not  mean,  at  this  diftrefsful  hour 
The  King  mould  fee  my  daughter. 

SEMICHORUS. 

No,  for  pity, 

Do  not  profane  this  fabbath  of  her  grief. 
O  be  her  forrow  facred  ! 

K   2 
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O  R  G  A  R. 

Fear  not,  Virgins, 

Her  peace  is  my  beft  care,  and,  to  enfure  it, 
I'll  hafte  this  inftant  by  young  Edwin's  guidance 
To  find   the  Monarch.     Some  four  miles  frpm 

Harewood 

Stands  old  Earl  Egbert's  cattle,  my  faft  friend. 
With  him  will  I  perfuade  the  King  to  fojourn, 
Till  my  child's  grief  abate,  that  too  to  fpeed 
Be  it  your  bufmefs,  Virgins.     Watching  ever 
Each  happy  interval,  when  your  foft  tongues 
May  hint  his  praifes,  till  by  practice  won 
She  bear  thnr  fuller  blazon.     Elfrid's  welfare 
Requires  this  friendly  office  at  your  hands  ; 
And  Edgar's  virtues  bear  fuch  genuine  luftre, 
That  Truth  itfclf  directs  — 

[Exit  Orgw. 

SEMICHORUS. 

As  Truth  directs, 

So  only  mall  we  act.     This  day  has  Ihewn 
What  dire  eff;  cts  await  its  violation. 
Strait  is  the  road  of  Truth  and  plain, 
And,  tho'  acrofs  the  facred  way 
Ten  thoufand  falfe  meanders  ftray, 
!Tis  ours  to  walk  direct, 
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And,  with  fage  caution  circumfpect, 
Pace  (lowly  thro*  the  folemn  fcene. 

\Tbe  principal  Virgin  returns. 

CHORUS,    SEMICHORUS. 

CHORUS. 
Has  Orgar  left  the  grove  ? 

SEMICHORUS. 

He  has,  my  lifter. 

CHORUS. 

Then  hear,  and  aid  Elfrida's  laft  refolve, 
Who  takes  the  only  way  ftern  fate  has  left 
To  fave  her  plighted  faith  for  ever  pure 
To  her  dead  Athelwold. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Forbid  it,  Patience  -, 
Forbid  it,  that  fubmiflive  Calm  of  foul, 
Which  teaches  meek-ey'd  Piety  to  fmile 
Beneath  the  fcourge  of  Heav'n. 

CHORUS. 

Ye  need  not  fear  it, 

She  means  not  felf-deftruction.    Thanks  to  heav'n, 
Huge  and  o'erbearing  as  her  mifery  is, 
Jt  cannot  fo  obliterate  from  her  bread 
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The  written  rule  of  Duty.     Her  pure  Soul 
Means,  on  the  inftant,  to  devote  itfelf 
To  heav'n  and  holinefs.     Afiift  her  ftrait, 
Left  Edgar's  prefence,  and  her  Father's  rage, 
Prevent  the  bleft  intention.     See,  fhe  comes. 
Kneel  on  each  fide,  devoutly  kneel  around  her, 
And  breath  fome  pray'r  jn  high  and  fojemn  {trains, 
That  Angels  from  their  thrones  of  light  may  hear, 
And  ratify  her  vow. 

ELFRIDA,   CHORUS. 

[Elfrida  kneels  >  and  the  Virgins  divide  into  two  Troops.'] 
SEMICHORUS. 

Hear,  Angels,  hear, 

Hear  from  thefe  nether  thrones  of  Light ; 
And  O  in  golden  characters  record 
Each  firm,  immutable,  immortal  word. 
Then  wing  your  folemn  flight 
Up  to  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns,  and  there 
Hang  the  confpicuous  tablet  high, 
'Mid  the  dread  records  of  Eternity. 

ELFRIDA. 

Hear  firft,  that  A thel  wold's  fad  widow  fwears 
To  rear  a  hallow'd  Convent  o'er  the  place, 
Where  ftream'd  his  blood  ;     there  will  fhe  weep 

thro'  Life 

tmmur'd  with  this  chaft  throng  of  Virgins;  there 
Each  day  fhajl  fix  times  hear  her  full- voic'd  Choir 
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Chaunt  the  flow  requiem  o'er  her  martyr'd  Lord; 
There  too,  when  Midnight  lours  with  awful  gloom, 
She'll  rife  obfervant  of  the  ftated  call 
Of  waking  Grief,  bear  the  dim  livid  taper 
Along  the  winding  Ides,  and  at  the  Altar 
Kifs  ev'ry  pale  fhrine  with  her  trembling  lips, 
Prefs  the  cold  ftone  with-her  bent  knee,  and  call 
On  fainted  Athelwold. 

SE  MICH  OR  US. 

Hear,  Angels,  hear, 
Hear  from  thefe  nether  thrones  of  Light, 
And  O  in  golden  characters  record 
Each  firm,  immutable,  immortal  word  ; 
Then  wing  your  folemn  flight 
Up  to  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns,  and  there 
Hang  the  confpiouous  tabkt  high, 
'Mid  the  dread  records  of  Eternity. 

E  L  F  R  I  D  A. 

Hear  next,  that  Athelwold's  fad  widow  fwears 

Never  to  violate  the  holy  vow 

She  to  his  truth  firil  plighted ;  fwears  to  bear 

The  fober  finglenefs  of  Widowhood 

To  her  cold  grave.     If  from  this  chafte  refolve 

She  ev'n  in  thought  mould  fwerve,  if  gaudy  pomp, 

Or  flatt'ring  greatnefs  e'er  fhould  tempt  one  wifh 

To  ftray  beyond  this  purpofe,  may  that  heav'n, 
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Which  hears  this  vow,  punifh  its  violation 
fAs  heav'nly  juftice  ought. 

CHORUS. 

Hear,  Angels,  hear, 
Hear  From  thefe  nether  thrones  of  light, 
And  O  in  golden  characters  record 
Each  firm,  immutable,  immortal  word. 
Then  wing  your  folemn  flight 
Up  to  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns,  and  there 
Hang  the  confpicUous  tablet  high, 
'Mid  the  dread  records  of  Eternity. 
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TH  E  Merit  of  the  tragic  Scenes  in  this  Play* 
has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  •,  becaufe 
their  Power  has  been  univerfally  and  forcibly 
Felt :  The  Plot  is  fimple,  yet  there  is  a  fufficient  Num- 
ber of  Events  to  make  the  Reprefentation  active  and 
bufy  ;  to  raife  and  gratify  Expectation  ;  and  to  render 
the  IfTue  interefting  and  important :  The  Attention  is, 
throughout,  invariably  fixed  upon  the  two  principal 
Characters,  Oroonoko  and  Imoinda  ;  who  are  fo  connect- 
ed as  to  make  but  one  Object,  in  which  all  the  Paflions 
of  the  Audience,  moved  by  the  moft  tender  and  ex- 
quifite  Diftrefs,  are  concentered. 

IT  was  therefore  juftly  regretted,  that  thefe  Scenes 
were  degraded  by  a  Connexion  with  fome  of  the  moft 
loofe  and  contemptible  that  have  ever  difgraced  our 
Language  and  our  Theatre  :  This  Part  of  Oroonoko,  if 
it  flood  alone,  could  not  with  refpect  to  it's  mere 
comic  Merit  be  ranked  higher  than  a  Droll  for  a  Fair, 
where  its  Immorality  ought  to  prevent  its  Exhibition  ; 
but  as  it  is  connected  with  the  tragic,  it  is  in  a  ftill 
higher  Degree  prepofterous,  abfurd,  and  pernicious. 

FOR  thefe  Reafons,  an  Attempt  is  now  made  to 
render  Oroonoko  a  regular  Tragedy  of  five  Acts,  in 
which  the  Editor  propofed  to  himfelf  the  following 
Plan. 

tft.  To  reject  all  the  comic  Scenes. 

zdly.  To  alter  the  tragic  as  little  as  pofilble. 

%dly.  To  lengthen  it,  not  by  Declamation,  but  Ac- 
tion. And 

4tbly.  To  make  this  Action  perfectly  coincide  with 
the  original  dramatic  Story,  as  the  Addition  of  foreign 
Events  might  raife  a  new  Intereft ;  and  by  dividing 
the  Diftrefs  neceflarily  diminim  its  Force, 
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IN  the  Profecution  of  this  Plan,  no  new  Character 
has  been  introduced  •,  but  the  Parts  of  Abo  an  and  Hot- 
man,  have  been  confiderably  enlarged  :  Plotman's  trea- 
cher,y  is  made  an  Inftrument  to  produce  new  Incidents 
of  Fidelity,  Generofity,  and  Affection,  between  Aboan 
and  OrooKoko  •,  and  feveral  new  Scenes  are  added,  to 
account  for  dboqn's  precipitate  Attempt  to  recover  his 
Liberty,  and  to  form  and  carry  on  the  Confpiracy  : 
Some  tender  Expoftulations  of  Imoinda  againfl  the  Go- 
vernor's Importunity,  have  alfo  been  inferred  in  the 
firft  Scene  between  them,  expreffing  that  refined  Senfi- 
bility  which  always  increafes  Pity,  by  at  once  heighten- 
ing the  Character  of  the  Sufferer  and  our  Idea  of  the 
Diftrefs. 

A  total  Alteration  has  alfo  been  made  in  the  mu- 
fical  Part,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  Songs  fuppofed 
to  be  fung  by  the  Slaves  on  this  Occafion,  mould, 
though  amorous,  be  plaintive  ,  the  Exprefiion  of  Be- 
ings at  once  capable  of  Love,  and  confcious  of  a  Con- 
dition in  which  all  its  Delicacies  muft  become  the  In- 
itruments  of  Pain. 

WHEN  the  Conduct  of  the  dramatic  Action  was  far- 
ther purfued,  with  the  critical  Attention  which  the 
propofed  Alterations  made  neceffary,  feveral  Inaccu- 
racies appeared  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  re- 
move. 

IN  the  -firft  Scene  of  the  third  Ad  (Old  Edit.  p.  37, 
and  38.)  Aboati  was  reprefenfed  as  fufpecting  Hotman 
of  Treachery,  from  his  Violence  i  yet  at  the  fame 
Time  intimating  that  fomething  was  in  Agitation,  with 
fufficient  Plainnefs  to  enable  him,  if  falfe,  to  prevent 
the  Execution  of  it,  by  pur  ting  the  Planters  upon  their 
Guard :  He  fays  indeed  in  the  fame  Breath,  that  he 
will  know  him  more  efore  he  trufts  him  farther;  but 
after  having  trufted  him  fo  far,  a  Refolution  not  to 
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truft  him  farther  could  not  prevent  the  Mifchief  he 
had  Reafon  to  dread  :  But  this  is  not  all  j  after  Aboan 
has  thus  determined  to  truft  Hotman  no  farther  without 
farther  Trial,  we  find  that  without  farther  Trial  he  is 
farther  trufted  ;  for,  in  the  fourth  Scene  of  the  fame 
Act  (p,  47),  Aboan  fuffers  Oroonoko  to  difclofe  his  whole 
Scheme  in  Hotman's  Prefence,  and  even  mentions  the 
feizure  of  the  Ship  himfelf;  yet  immediately  after  he 
has  been  thus  trutled,  Oroonoko  makes  an  abfurd  Pro* 
pofal  to  difcover  whether  he  ought  to  be  trufted  of 
no;  and  even  after  the  Sulpicions  of  Hotmail  had  been 
confirmed  by  Experiment,  after  Oroonoko  had  declared 
it  to  be  his  Opinion  that  he  would  certainly  betray 
them  (p.  49,  1.  29.)*  and  tfterxttftw  had  provok'd 
him  by  an  Infult  (p.  50,  1.  9.),  he  is  trufted  With  the 
only  Particular  that  he 'did  not  know  before,  the  Time 
of  the  Rendezvous  (p.  50,  1. 10),  and  no  Step  is 
taken  to  prevent  ihs  ill  Confequences  of  his  Perfidy: 
There  feems  alfo  to  be  an  Inconfiftency  in  what  Oroo- 
uoka  and  Aboan  fay  to  each  other,  upon  theJDetection  : 
Oroonoko  lays  it  was  Hotman's  Violence  made  him  firft 
fufpect  him  ;  but  it  was  Abcan  only,  and  not  Oroonoko^ 
that  was  Witnefs  of  this  Violence  (p.  37,  and  38,  1.15.): 
Aboan,  we  know,  fufpected  him  from  this  Violence ; 
yet  Aboan  now  exprefies  his  Wonder  that  fuch  a  Blaze 
fhould  be  without  Fire:  And,  indeed,  that  there  mould 
be  Blaze  without  Fire*  was  enough  to  make  any  Man 
wonder -(See  p.  49,  1.  17,  18,  19,  20.).  Befides,  thd* 
•Aboan  confiders  Hotmail's  Violence  as  a  Mark  of  Trea* 
chery,  it  does  not  any  where  appear  that  his  Sufpicions 
were  well  founded,  'till  :he  Difcovery  is  actually  made: 
We  are  left  to  judge  of  him,  wholly  from  the  Trial ; 
and  the  Trial,  (when  it  is  at  laft  made  by  Oroonoko,  is 
fuch  as  could  only  bring  his  Courage,  not  his  Fidelity, 
to  theTeft;  but  tho'  his  Fear  only  is  difcovered,  yet 
•both  Aboan  and  Oraonoko  infer  that  he-  is  guilty  ;  an 
ilmpropnety  not  lefs  manifeft  than  that  of  making  thfe 
.Trial  before  the  reft  of  the  Confpirators,  whofe  Firm- 
•nefs  was  certainly -endangered  by  an  artful,  pathetic, 
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and  exaggerated  Reprefentation  of  the  Dangers  they 
would  incur. 

IN  the  fame  Act,  tho'  Oroonoko  declares,  The  Means 
that  lead  to  Liberty  mud  not  be  bloody  (p.  45,  1.  5,  6.)> 
yet  he  refolves  to  ftrike  firft  (p.  44,  1.  24.) ;.  it  follows 
therefore,  that  by  not  being  bloody  he  can  only  mean 
that  no  Blood  (hall  be  fhed  in  Revenge,  but  fuch  Blood 
only  as  the  Struggle  for  Liberty  makes  neceffary  •,  but 
the  Refolution  to  ftrike  firft ^  was  an  unjuftifiable  Re- 
folution,  as  Oroonoko  himfelf  abundantly  proves  in  this 
very  Conference  with  Aboan\  who,  being  unable  to 
anfwer  his  Arguments,  works  him  to  his  Purpofe  by 
alarming  his  Paffions.  Oroonoko  had  yet  nothing  to 
refent  that  could  juftify  his  taking  Arms;  he  had  been 
wronged  only  by  the  Captain ;  to  all  others,  for  ought 
he  knew  to  the  contrary,  he  had  equal  and  uncommon 
Obligations ;  this  feems,  therefore,  to  be  a  Fault  in 
his  Conduct,  which  renders  him  fomewhat  lefs  worthy 
both  of  Reverence  and  Pity,  than  if  his  Misfortunes 
had  arifen  from  the  Fault  of  another. 

IN  this  Act,  therefore,  the  following  Alterations  have 
been  made  \  Oroonoko  abfolutely  refufes  to  break  any 
Tie  of  Honour,  merely  through  Fear  that  others  firft 
fhould  break  them  •,  Aboan  is  reprefented  as  effectually 
deceived  by  Holman's  Zeal,  and  in  confequence  of  this 
Deception  as  trufting  him  with  the  Confpiracy  before 
Oroonoko  had  feen  him  :  Hotman  is  afterwards  repre- 
fented as  practifing  the  fame  Arts  upon  Oroonoko,  which 
his  fuperior  Penetration  detects ;  not  by  alarming  his 
Fears,  but  by  fhewing  his  Confcioufnefs  of  Guilt ;  and 
he  makes  his  Experiment,  only  as  a  Proof  of  Aboatfs 
fatal  Miftake ;  not  as  a  Means  of  avoiding  Danger,  but 
as  a  Demonftration  of  Danger  already  incurred  :  This 
Alteration,  befides  obviating  the  Inconfiftency  of  the 
Original,  produces  a  new  Incident  of  that  Kind  which 
has  generally  been  thought  affecting  in  a  great  Degree, 
is  overwhelmed  with  the  Thought  of  having  de- 
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Feated  the  whole  Enterprise  upon  which  the  Liberty 
and  Life  of  his  Prince  depended,  by  his  Precipitation 
and  Credulity,  and  Oroonoko,  tho*  his  fuperior  Sagacity 
had  detected  the  Artifice  by  which  his  Friend  had  ,been 
deceived  to  their  mutual  Ruin,  is  fo  far  from  reproach- 
ing him,  or  aggravating  his  Failing  into  a  Fault,  that 
he  fooths  the  Anguifh  of  his  Mind,  and  prevents  his 
laying  violent  Hands  on  himfelf :  Hotman  is  n-»t  made 
privy  to  the  Time  and  Place  of  meeting,  and  a  Refo- 
lution  is  taken  between  Oroonoko  and  Aboan  to  rendez- 
vous yet  earlier  than  the  Time  appointed;  this  pre- 
lerves  them  from  Defpair,  and  makes  it  poflible  that 
they  may  get  on  board  theVefTel  beforeHotman  has  made 
his  Difcovery,  at  lead  before  Meafures  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  them  :  Thus  a  new  Situation  of  Diftrefs  is 
produced,  which,  if  their  Hope  had  never  been  revived 
by  an  Alteration  of  their  Plan,  could  never  have  hap- 
pened-, for  juft  at  the  Crifis,  when  this  Hope  was  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  fuddenly  and  totally  difappointed, 
by  an  Account  that  Hotman  has  perpetrated  his  Trea- 
chery, and  that  the  Governor  is  in  Arms. 

THESE  Obfervations,  however,  are  lefs  intended  to 
follicit  Praife,  than  to  prevent  Cenfure ;  and  it  is  not 
neceflary  farther  to  mention  the  Alterations,  or  the  Rea- 
fons  upon  which  they  were  made ;  they  will  be  eafily 
difcovered  upon  a  Comparifon  of  the  two  Copies,  if  it 
is  ever  thought  worth  while  to  make  it.  Some  PaiTages 
are  left  out,  merely  becaufe  the  Speeches  in  which  they 
occurred,  were  too  long  both  for  the  Audience  and  the 
Actor  ;  and  one  or  two,  becaufe  the  Sentiment  or  Ex- 
preflion  was  thought  exceptionable. 

Oroonoko^  when  he  mentions  the  Father  of  Imoinda  to 
Blandford  (p.  27,  1.  30),  calls  him  "  a  Man  of  many 
Virtues,"  yet  fays  that  he  chang'd  Chriftianity  forPa- 
ganifm ;  a  Sentiment,  of  which  the  evil  Tendency  is 
too  manifeit  to  be  proved. 
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Blandford  and  Stanmore,  in  their  Speeches  to  Oroo- 
,  when  they  find  him  chain'd  to  the  Ground  (p.  70.  )> 
allude  to  the  poetical  Ficlions  of  Cadmus  and  the  Titans, 
which  it  was  impoffible  he  could  underftand  :.  And  in 
the  Speech  of  Oroonoko,  when  he  furrenders  his  Sword 
to  Blandford,  there  were  two  Verfes  of  which  the  Ima- 
gery fhould  never  be  exhibited  (p.  62,  1.  26,  27.). 

As  to  the  general  Tendency  or  Moral  of  the  whole, 
it  is  not  much  influenced  by  the  Alterations  or  AddiT 
tions,  except  that  Hotman  is  not  fuffered  to  efcape  un- 
punifhed ;  and  that  the  fame  Difpofitkm  of  Abjoan, 
which  urged  him  to  propofe  Methods  of  Deliverance 
that  were  bloody  and  revengeful,  berray'd  him  into  a 
Fojly  that  fubverted  all  his  Hopes,  and  terminated  in 
t}ie  Deftrudion  of  thofe  whom  he  moil  wifhed  to  lave. 


PRO- 


PROLOGUE. 


THIS  Night  your  tributary  Tears  we  claim, 
For  Scenes  that  Southern  drew ;  a  fav'rite  Name! 
He  touch'd  your  Fathers'  Hearts  with  gen'rous  Woe, 
And  taught  your  Mothers'  youthful  Eyes  to  flow  -a 
For  this  he  claims  hereditary  Praife, 
From  Wits  and  Beauties  of  our  modern  Days ; 
Yet,  Slave  to  Cuftom  in  a  laughing  Age, 
With  ribbald  Mirth  he  ftain'd  the  facred  Page ; 
While  Virtue's  Shrine  he  rear'd,  taught  Vice  to  mock, 
Andjoin'd,  in  Sport,  the  Bufkin  and  the  Sock : 
O !  hafte  to  part  them !  —  burft  th'  opprobious  Band  t 
Thus  Art  and  Nature^  with  one  Voice  demand  : 
O !  hafte  to  part  them  !  blufliing  Virtue  cries  j  — 
Thus  urg'd,  our  Bard  this  Night  to  part  them  tries.—* 
To  mix  with  Southern's  though  his  Verfe  afpire, 
He  bows  with  Rev'rence  to  the  hoary  Sire : 
With  honeft  Zeal,  a  Father's  Shame  he  veils ; 
Pleas'd  to  fucceed,  not  blufhing  though  he  fails : 
Fearlefs,  yet  humble  •,  for  'tis  all  his  Aim, 
That  hence  you  go  no  worfe  than  here  you  came  : 
Let  then  his  Purpofe  confecrate  his  Deed, 
And  from  your  Virtue  your  Applaufe  proceed. 
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Dramatis   Perfonas. 

MEN. 

Oroonoko,  Mr.  GarricL 

Aboan,  Mr.  Holland. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Surinam,  Mr.  Burton. 

Blandfordy  Mr.  Palmer. 

Stanmore,  Captain  of  the  Militia,  Mr.  Packer. 

Capt.  Driver,  Mr.  Bran/by. 

Hotman,  Mr.  Blakes. 

WOMEN. 

Imoinda,  Mrs.  Gibber. 

Planters,  Indians,  Negroes,  Men,Women,  and  Children.' 

The  SCENE  Surinam^  a  Colony  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
at  the  Time  of  the  A&ion  of  this  Tragedy,  in  the 
Pofleflion  of  the  Englijb. 
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OROONOKO. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE     I. 

Enter  federal  Planters* 

iji  Planter. 

^ELL  Neighbours,  Captain  Driver  has 
brought  us  a  frefli  Supply  -  more 


Aye,  and  I'm  fure  we  had 
never  more  need  of  'em. 

^d  Plan.    That's  true  indeed,    and 
I'm  afraid  we  mall  never  have  lefs. 

4*b  Plan.  Yes,  yes  ;  we  mall  have  enough  of  'em 
I  warrant  you,  when  they  come  to  breed. 

qd  plan.    Breed  !    it's  a  fign  you're  a  new  Comer  ; 

Pox  on  'em,  a  parcel  of  lazy,  obftinate,  untradable 

Pagans  ;  —  half  of  'em  are  fo  lulky  when  they  firft 

come,  that  they  won't  eat  their  Victuals  when  it's  fee 
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before  'em,  and  a  Chriftian  may  beat  'em  'till  he 
drops  down  before  he  can  make  'em  eat,  if  they  ha'nt 
a  mind  to  it. 

id  Plan.  Beat !  aye  faith,  he  may  beat  thofe  that 
will  eat,  long  enough  before  they  will  work  :  and  what 
with  their  ftarving  themfelves,  and  what  with  the 
Difcipline  they  require  before  they  will  put  out  their 
Strength  :  they  die  as  fail  as  rotten  Sheep,  plague  on 
'em !  the  poor  induftrious  Planter  lofes  the  Money  they 
cofl  him,  and  his  Ground  runs  to  Ruin  for  want  of 
their  Labour. 

ift  Plan.  Aye,  in  truth ;  a  Chriftian  Colony  has  a 
hard  time  of  it,  that  is  forc'd  to  deal  in  this  curfed 
Heathen  Commodity  :  here  every  time  a  Ship  comes 
in,  my  money  goes  for  a  great  raw-boned  negroe  Fel- 
low, that  has  the  Impudence  to  think  he  is  my  Fellow- 
creature,  with  as  much  Right  to  Liberty  as  I  have,  and 
fo  grows  fullen  and  refutes  to  work  •,  or  for  a  young 
Wench,  who.  will  howl  Night  and  Day  after  a  Brat  or 
a  Lover  forfooth,  which  nothing  can  drive  out  of  her 
Head  but  a  Cat-o'nine-tails ;  and  if  Recourfe  is  had 
to  that  Remedy,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  fhe  takes  the  next 
Opportunity  to  pick  my  Pocket  by  hanging  herfelf. 

Afth  Plan.  Nay,  as  far  as  I  fee  yet,  the  Women  are 
worfe  than  the  Men  :  but  'Squire  Blandford  has  got 
one  that  they  fay  is  not  of  their  complexion. 

3^  Plan.  So  they  fay  ;  but  flic's  of  the  Breed,  I'll 
warrant  her — (he's  one  of  the  fulky  ones — the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has  taken  a  Fancy  to  her;  and  yet, 
wou'd  you  believe  it,  fhe  gives  herfelf  airs  and  will 
fcarce  fpeak  to  him. 

id  Plan.  I've  heard  of  her  ;  they  call  her  Clement. 

\ft  Plan.  Clemene,  with  a  Murrain  to  her;  a  pretty 
Name  indeed  for  a  mongrel  Succabus,  which  for  ought 
\ve  know  may  be  half  Sifter  to  the  Devil. 

4tb  Plan.  'Tis  a  Wonder  however  that  his  Honour 
don't  buy  her. 

3</  Plan.  She  was  in  a  Lot  that  Mr.  Blandford  drew 
for  the  Lord-Governor  hirnfelf,  who  you  know  is  ex- 
pected 
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pe&ed  by  the  next  Ship  from  England,  and  fhe  can- 
not be  fold  without  his  Content, 

Afth  Plan.  In  a  Lot  drawn  for  the  Lord-Governor?—- 
I  don't  yet  perfectly  imderftand  this  Method  of  draw- 
ing Lots. 

ift  Plan*  No  !  why  nothing  is  fo  eafy  ;  the  Colony 
agrees  with  the  Buchaneer  to  bring  a  certain  Number 
of  Slaves,  at  fo  much  a  Head  j  and  when  they  come 
in,  we  draw  for  them  to  prevent  Difputes ;  for  as 
they're  all  of  a  Price,  every  one  you  know  wou'd  be 
for  picking  out  the  beft,  and  nobody  wou'd  confent  to 
take  up  with  what  others  fhou'd  have — come  along 
with  us  to  the  Market,  and  you'll  fee  how  it  is  pre- 
fently ;  the  Slaves  are  now  coming  on  Shore. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE     II,     an  open  Place, 
Enter  Lieutenant-Governor  Blandford  and  Stanmore. 

Gov.  There's  no  refilling  your  Fortune,  Blandford i 
you  draw  all  the  Prizes. 

Elan.  I  draw  for  our  Lord  Governor*  you  know  j 
his  Fortune  favours  me. 

Gov.  I  grudge  him  nothing  this  Time  j  but  if  For- 
tune had  favour'd  me  in  the  laft  Sale,  the  fair  Slave 
had  been  mine  •,  Clemene  had  been  mine. 

Elan.  Are  you  ftill  in  Love  with  her  ? 

Gov.  Ev'ry  Day  more  in  Love  with  hen 

Enter  Capt.  Driver,  teazed  and  pulled  about  Ij  federal 
Planter  s^  Men  and  Women. 

Worn.  Here  have  I  fix  Slaves  in  my  Lot,  and  not  a 
Man  among  them  •,  all  Women  and  Children  ;  what 
can  I  do  with  'em,  Captain  ?  Pray  confider  I  am  a  Wo- 
man myfelf. 

ift  Plan.  I  have  all  Men  in  mine  :  Pray*  Captain, 
let  the  Men  and  Women  be  mingled  together,  for  the 
Good  of  the  Plantation. 

id  Plan.  Ay,  ay,  a  Man  and-  a  Woman*  Captain, 
for  the  Good  of  the  Plantation  ? 

B  2  Caft, 
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Capt.  Let  them  mingle  together  and  be  -damn'd, 
what  care  I  ?  Would  you  have  me  pimp  for  the  Good 
of  the  Plantation  ? 

i/l  Plan.  I  am  a  conftant  Cuftomer,  Captain. 

Worn.  I  am  always  ready  Money  to  you,  Captain. 

ijl  Plan.  For  that  Matter,  Miftrefs,  my  Money  is 
as  ready  as  yours. 

IVom.  Pray  hear  me,  Captain. 

Capt.  Look  you,  I  have  done  my  Part  by  you  ;  I 
have  brought  the  Number  of  Slaves  you  bargain'd  for; 
if  your  Lots  have  not  pleas'd  you,  you  muft  draw  again 
among  yourfelves. 

%d  Plan.  I  am  contented  with  my  Lot. 

4/£  Plan.  I  am  very  well  fatisfy'd. 

^d  Plan    We'll  have  no  drawing  again. 

Capf.  Do  you  hear,  Miftrefs  ?  you  may  hold  your 
Tongue  :  For  my  Part  I  expect  my  Money. 

Worn.  Captain,  no  body  queftions  or  fcruples  the 
Payment :  But  I  won't  hold  my  Tongue ;  'tis  too 
much  to  pray  and  pay  too  :  One  may  fpeak  for  one's 
own,  I  hope. 

Cfipt.  Well,  what  would  you  fay  ? 

Worn.  I  fay  no  more  than  I  can  make  out. 

Capt.  Out  with  it  then. 

Worn.  I  fay,  Things  have  not  been  fo  fair  carried 
as  they  might  have  been.  How  do  I  know  but  you 
have  juggled  together  in  myAbfence?  You  drew  the 
Lots  before  I  came,  I'm  fure. 

Capt.  That's  your  own  Fault,  Miftrefs ;  you  might 
have  come  fooner. 

Worn.  Then  here's  a  Prince,  as  they  fay,  among 
the  Slaves,  and  you  fet  him  down  to  go  as  a  common 
Man. 

Cnpl:  Why,  what  fliould  make  him  worth  more 
than  a  common  Man  ?  He'll  not  do  the  more  Work 
for  bei;  g  a  Prince  ;  will  he  ? 

•  Gov.  'Where  are  the  Slaves,  Captain  ?  They  are 
long  coming. 

Elan.  -And  who  is  this  Prince  that's  fallen  to  my 

Lot 
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Lot  for  the  Lord  Governor  ?  Let  me  know  fomeching 
of  him,  that  I  may  treat  him  accordingly ;  who  is 
he? 

Capt.  He's  the  Devil  of  a  Fellow,  I  can  tell  you ; 
a  Prince  every  Inch  of  him  :  You  have  paid  dear 
enough  for  him,  for  all  the  Good  he'll  do  you  :  I  was" 
forc'd  to  clap  him  in  Irons,  and  did  not  think  the  Ship 
fafe  neither.  You  are  in  Hoftility  with  the  Indians  -,' 
they  fay,  they  threaten  you  daily  :  You  had  beft  have 
an  Eye  upon  him. 
Elan,  But  who  is  he  ? 

Gov.  And  how  do  you  know  him  to  be  a  Prinee  ? 
Capt.  He  is  Son  and  Heir  to  the  great  King  of 
Angola^  a  mifchievous  Monarch  in  thofe  Parts,  who, 
by  his  good  Will,  would  never  let  any  of  his  Neigh- 
bours be  in  quiet.  This  Son  was  his  General  •,  a 
plaguy  fighting  Fellow.  I  have  formerly  had  Deal- 
ings with  him  for  Slaves,  which  he  took  Prifoners,  and 
have  got  pretty  roundly  by  him.  But  the  Wars  being' 
at  an  End,  and  nothing  more  to  be  got  by  the  Trade 
of  that  Country,  I  made  bold  to  bring  the  Prince  along 
with  me. 

Gov.  How  could  you  do  that  ? 
Elan.  What !  fteal  a  Prince  out  of  his  own  Coyntry. 
Impofiible  ! 

Capt.  'Twas  hard  indeed  ;  but  I  did  it.    You  muft 

know  this  Oroonoko  - • 

Elan.  Is  that  his  Name  ? " 
Capt.  Ay,  Oroonoko. 
Gov.  Oroonoko. 

Capt.  Is  naturally  inquifitive  about  the  Men  and 
Manners  of  the  White  Nations.  Becaufe  I  could  give 
him  fome  Account  of  the  other  Parts  of  the  World,  I 
grew  very  much  into  his  Favour  :  In  return  of  fo  great 
an  Honour,  you  know  I  could  do  no  lefs,  upon  my 
coming  away,  than  invite  him  on  board  me :  Never 
having  been  in  a  Ship,  he  appointed  his  Time,  and  I 
prepared  my  Entertainment ;  he  came  the  next  Even- 
ing, as  private  as  he  could,  with  about  fome  twenty 
B  3  •  along 
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along  with  him.  The  Punch  went  round  j  and  as  many 
of  his  Attendants  as  would  be  dangerous,  I  fcnt  dead 
drunk  on  Shore  ;  the  reft  we  fecured ;  and  fo  you  have 
the  Prince  Oroonoko. 

ift  Plan.  Gad  a  mercy,  Captain ;  there  you  were 
with  him,  i'Faith. 

id  Plan.  Such  Men  as  you  are  fit  to  be  employed  in 
public  Affairs  :  The  Plantation  will  thrive  by  you. 

%d  Plan.  Induftry  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Capt.  There's  nothing  done  without  it,  Boys.  I 
have  made  my  Fortune  this  Way. 

Elan.  Unheard  of  Villainy  ! 

Stan.  Barbarous  Treachery ! 

Blan.  They  applaud  him  for't. 

Gov.  But,  Captain,  methinks  you  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  Pains  for  this  Prince  Croonoko  \  why  did  you 
part  with  him  at  the  common  Rate  of  Slaves  ? 

Capt.  Why.  Lieutenant  Governor,  I'll  tell  you !  I 
did  defign  to  carry  him  to  England,  to  have  fhow'd  him 
there ;  but  I  found  him  troublefome  upon  my  Hands, 
and  I'm  glad  I'm  rid  of  him — — Oh,  oh,  hark,  they 
come. 

Black  Slaves,  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  pafs  acrofs  the 
Stage  by  two  and  two  ;  Aboan,  and  others  of  Oroo- 
noko'j  Attendants,  two  and  two :  Oroonoko  loft  of 

all,  in  Chains. 

Capt.  Now,  Governor,  pray  obferve  him. 

Oro.  So,  Sir,  you  have  kept  your  Word  with  me. 

Capt.  I  am  a  better  Chriftian,  I  thank  you,  than  to 
keep  it  with  a  Heathen. 

Oro.  You  are  a  Chriftian,  be  a  Chriftian  (till  : 
If  you  have  any  God  that  teaches  you 
To  break  your  Word,  I  need  not  curfe  you  more : 
Let  him  cheat  you,  as  you  are  falfe  to  me. 
You  faithful  Followers  of  my  better  Fortune, 
We  have  been  Fellow-Soldiers  in  the  Field  ; 

\Embracing  Us  Friends. 

Now 
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Now  we  are  Fellow-Slaves.     This  laft  Farewel, 
Be  fure  of  one  Thing  that  will  comfort  us, 
Whatever  World  we  are  next  thrown  upon 
Cannot  be  worfe  than  this. 

[All  Slaves  go  off  but  Oroonoko. 

Capt.  You  fee  what  a  bloody  Pagan  he  is,  Gover- 
nor ;  but  I  took  care  that  none  of  his  Followers  fhould 
be  in  the  fame  Lot  with  him,  for  fear  they  fhould  un- 
dertake fome  defperate  Action,  to  the  Danger  of  the 
Colony. 

Grt?.  Live  ftill  in  fear;  it  is  the  Villain's  Curfe, 
And  will  revenge  my  Chains  :  Fear  even  me, 
Who  have  no  Power  to  hurt  thee.     Nature  abhors, 
And  drives  thee  out  from  the  Society 
And  Commerce  of  Mankind,  for  Breach  of  Faith. 
Men  live  and  profper  but  in  mutual  Truft, 
A  Confidence  of  one  another's  Truth  : 
That  thou  haft  violated.     I  have  done; 
I  know  my  Fortune,  and  fubmit  to  it. 

Gov.  Sir,  I  am  forry  for  your  Fortune,  and  would 
help  it  if  I  could. 

Elan.  Take  off  his  Chains.  You  know  your  Con- 
dition -,  but  you  are  fallen  into  honourable  Hands :  You 
are  the  Lord  Governor's  Slave,  who  will  ufe  you  nobly.: 
In  his  Abfence  it  Ihall  be  my  Care  to  ferve  you. 

[Bland ford  applying  to  him. 

Ore.  I  hear  you,  but  I  can  believe  no  more. 

Cov.  Captain,  I'm  afraid  the  World  won't  fpeak 
fo  honourably  of  this  Action  of  yours,  as  you  would 
have  'em. 

Caff.  I  have  the  Money,  let  the  World  fpeak  and 
be  damn'd  •,  I  care  not. 

Oro.  I  would  forget  myfelf.    Be  fatisfied.  [7*0Blan. 
I  am  above  the  Rank  of  common  Slaves. 
Let  that  content  you.      The  Chriftian   there,    that 

knows  me, 
For  his  own  fake  will  not  difcover  more. 

I    have    other    Matters    to    mind.      You 
B  4  have 
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have  him,  and  much  Good  may  do  you  with  your 
Prince.  [Exit. 

The  Planters  pulling  and  flaring  at  Oroonoko. 
Elan.  What  would  yon  have  there  ?  You  flare'  as  if 
you  never  faw  a  Man  before.     Stand  farther  off. 

f  1'urns  'em  away. 

Oro.  Let  'em  flare  on. 
I  am  unfortunate,  but  not  alham'd 
Of  being  fo  :  No,  let  the  Guilty  blufh, 
The.  white  Man  that  betray'd  me  :  Honefl  Black 
Difdains  to  change  its  Colour.     I  am  ready  : 
Where  muft  I  go  ?  Difpofe  me  as  you  pleafe, 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  my  Fortune, 
But  mull  learn  to  know  it  better  :  So  I  know,  you  fay, 
Degrees  make  all  Things  eafy. 

Elan.  All  Things  mall  be  eafy. 

Oro.  Tear  off  this  Pomp,  and  let  me  know  myfelf; 
The  flavifh  Habit  befl  becomes  me  now. 
Hard  Fare  and  Whips,  and  Chains  may  oyerpow'r 
The  frailer  Flefh,  and  bow  my  Body  down  : 
But  there's  another,  nobler  Part  of  me, 
put  of  your  Reach,  which  you  can  never  tame. 

Elan.  You  mall  find  nothing  of  this  Wretchednefs 
You  apprehend.     We  are  not  Monfters  all. 
You  feem  unwilling  to  difclofe  yourfelf : 
Therefore  for  Fear  the  mentioning  your  Name 
Should  give  you  new  Difquiets,  I  prefume 
To  call  you  Ctffar. 

Oro.  I  am  myfelf ;  but  call  me  what  you  pleafe. 

C-o-v.  A  very  good  Name,  Cuefar.- 
And  very  fit  for  his  Character. 

Oro.  Was  Cajar  then  a  Slave  ? 

Go"j    I  think  he  was  j  to  Pirates  too :  He  was  a  great 
Conqueror,  but  unfortunate  in  his  Friends  — 

urc.  His  Friends  were  Chrimans  ? 

Elan.  No. 

Oro.  No!  that's  flrange. 

pov.  And  murder'd  by  'em. 

Ore. 
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Oro.  1  would  be  Catfar  then.     Yet  I  will  live. 
Elan.  Live  to  be  happier. 
Oro.    Do  what  you  will  with  me. 
Elan.  I  will  wait  upon  you,  attend,  and  ferve  you. 

[£v//  with  Ofoondko. 


SCENE    III. 

A  Grove,  a  Plantation  feen  at  a  little  Diftanoe. 

Aboan  alone. 

At  length  I  am  alone — but  why  alone  ? 
My  Thoughts  are  worfe  Society  to  me 
Than  the  poor  Slaves  with  whom  I'm  doom'd  to  la- 
bour——  " 

I  cannot  bear  it — if  I  turn  my  View 
Backward  or  forward,  round  me,  or  within, 

'Tis  all  Regret,   Opprefiion,  and  Defpair. ' 

Yet  why  Defpair! — -fomething  may  y-.t  be  done  • — f 
May  yet  be  done — hold — let  me  'moll:  diftruft  ' 
The  flatterer  Hope— -if  fhe  one  moment  lures  me 
To  patient  Stiff 'ranee,  from  that  fatal  Moment 
Infiduous  Slumbers  (leal  upon  my  Virtue— - 
I  mall — diftraction  !  muft  grow  tame  by  Habit — 
I  muft — what  el£e  has  quench'd  in  thofe  around  me 
That  Indignation  which  now  choaks  my  Utt'rance  ? 
All  Hell  is  in  the  Thought — my  ftruggle  mud  be  now, 
This  inftarit  N  b  w — precipitation's  Wifdom — 

Slaves  at  a  diftance. 

Slav.  Hoa  !  Hoa !  Aboan  Aboan — 

Abo.  Hark  !  .here  they  come— It  muft,  it  (hall  be  fa 
Hackney'd  they  are  in  mis'rys  new  to  me,. 
Like  fecret  Fire  that  fmokelefs  Embers  hide. 
Yet  ftill  the  Love  of  Liberty,  muft  live. 

Enter  three  Slaves. 

ijl  &rfi/.Here,where  are  you  ?  come,to  work,to  work, 
2d$lav.  You 'are  a  Stranger,  ign'rant  of  your  Dutv-; 

Or 
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Or  eife  this  Idlenefs  had  been  chaftis'd 
With  many  a  fmarting  Blow. 

$d  Slav.  Aye  good  Aboan 
Come,  come  with  us,  for  if  the  Overfeer 
Ev'n  now furprife  us-     - 

id  Slav.  Hufh,  I  hear  his  Voice— - 

ijl  Slav.  No,  no,  'tis  not  he 

Abo-  Wou'd  he  fcourge  ns  then  ? 

%d  Slav.  Wou'd  he  ?  Experience  foon  will  tell  you 
that. 

Abo.  Has  then  Experience  ever  told  it  you  ? 

%dSlav.  Has  it?  don't  afk  me — wou'd  I  could  fay  no? 

Abo.You  have  been  beaten  then  to  patient  Drudgery, 

id  Slav.  'Tis  fhameful  to  confefs  it,  yet  'tis  true. 

Abo.  What  to  confefs  is  fhameful,  is  it  not 
More  fhameful  11  ill  to  fuffer  ? 

$d  Slav.  What  if  it  be  ? 

Abo.  Then  fuffer  it  no  longer. 

ift  Slav.  No  longer — no,  if  we  knew  how  to  help  it. 

Abo.  Knew  how  ?  —  fuppofe  a  Friend  mould  tell 
you  how  ? 

They  gather  eagerly  about  him. 

id  Slav.  What  fay  you  ? 

ift  Slav.  Are  there  ways  ? 

%dSlav.  'Can  you  tell  us  ? 

Abo.  I  fee  by  this  Impatience  you're  not  quell'd 
Into  a  torpid  tame  Infenfibility  ; 
I'll  tell  you  then  fuch  News  as  fhall  revive 
Each  drooping  Virtue,  firing  each  Nerve  anew. 
•  All  Slav.  What  is  it  ? — what  is  it  ? — 

Abo.  There  is  among  you  now  a  mighty  Prince, 
Great  as  a  tutelary  God  in  Arms  •, 
Before  the  Lightening  of  whofe  dreaded  Sword, 
Thefe  pale,  cold,  half-form'd  Tyrants  that  infultye 
Wou'd  vanifh,  like  thin  Mifts  before  the  Sun. 

ift  Slav.  What  did  he  come  with  you  ? 

Abo.  He  came  with  me, 
I  am  myfelf  diftinguifh'd  by  his  Friendmip, 
And  oft  with  him  have  led  the  Front  of  Battle. 

3  id 
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id  Slav.  But  how,  where • 

%d  Slav.  Is  there  only  you  and  he  ? 

Abo.    There  are  fix  more  of  high  Command  about 

him, 

All  try'd,  all  firm,  all  fit  for  great  Atchievements. 
jft  Slav.  Where  are  they  ? 
Abo.  The  Prince,  my  Lord,  not  long  fmce  parted 

from  me;    • 

The  reft,  not  now  far  off,  will  foon  be  found 
When  we  were  parted  he  embrac'd  us  all ; 
My  Friends,  fays  he,  "  One  thing  will  comfort  us, 
"  Whatever  World  we  are  thrown  next  upon 

"  Cannot  be  worfe  than  this  " 

Thefe  were  my  royal  Mafter's  Words  at  parting, 
And  fure  you  cannot  doubt  but  they  are  true. 
Shall  we  then,  having  nothing  worfe  to  fear, 
Bear  with  dull  fluggifh  Patience  what  we  fuffer !»— 
If  nothing's  worfe  the  Chance  is  all  for  gain  :•— 
There  can  be  Danger  then  in  no  Attempt ; 
And  if  there  was  'twere  better  ftill,  for  Danger 
Has  always  its  Equivalent  in  Glory. 

'The  Slaves  lock  on  each  other  eagerly ,  as  fdently  a/king 

each  other  what  they  think — after  a  Paufe 
ift  Slav.  And  wil!  this  Prince,  and  you,  and  thefe 

•your  Friends 
Affift  us  to  be  free  ? 

Abo.  W7ill  you  with  them 
Join  Hands  in  the  Attempt  ? 

A  Cry  without  at  feme  diftance — the  Slaves  ft  art 

andfeem  terrified. 
What  cry  was  that  ? 

id  Slav.   'Tis  the  Complaint  of  wretched  Slaves, 

extorted 

By  bloody  Whips  laid  on  without  Remorfe, 
And  without  Caufe — e'er  Night  perhaps  from  us, 
And  you,  fuch  Cry  may  by  fuch  Stripes  be  forc'd— 
Abo.  Ye  Gods !  and  mail  we  not  refill:  it  then  ! 

Slaves.    We  will 

Abo. 
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Abo.  Your  Hands — at  Night  we  meet  again. 
Come  on— now  lead  me  to  my  Tafk.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     II. 

Enter  Oroonoko  and  Blandford. 

Oro.  XT'  O  U  grant  I  have  good  Reafon to  fufpecl: 
j[       All  the  Profefiions  you  can  make  to  me. 

Elan.  Indeed  you  have. 

Oro.  The  Dog  that  fold  me  did  profefs  as  much 

As  you  can  do — but  yet,  I  know  not  why 

"Whether  it  is  becaufe  I'm  fali'n  fo  low, 
And  have  no  more  to  fear — that  is  not  it : 
I  am  a  Slave  no  longer  than  I  pleafe. 
'Tis  iomething  nobler — being  juft  myfelf, 
I  am  inclining  to  think  others  fo : 
*Tis  that  prevails  upon  me  to  believe  you. 

Blan.  You  may  believe  me. 

Cr0.  I  do  believe  you. 

From  what  1  know  of  you,  you  are  no  Fool : 
Fools  only  are  the  Knaves,  and  live  by  Tricks : 
"Wife  Men  may  thrive  without  'em,  and  be  honed. 

Blan.  They  won't  all  tak'e  your  Counfel —      [slfide. 

Oro    You  know  rriy  Story,  and  you  fay  you  are 
A  Friend  to  my  Misfortunes  :  That's  a  Name 
Will  teach  you  what  you  owe  yourfelf  and  me. 

Blan.  I'll  ftudy  to  deferve  to  be  your  Friend. 
When  ohce  our  noble  Governor  arrives, 
With  him  you  will  not  need  my  Intereft : 
He  is  too  generous  not  to  feel  your  Wrongs. 
But  be  affur'd  I  will  employ  my  Pow'r,    < 
And  find  the  Means  to  lend  you  Home  again, 

Oro.  I  thank  you,  Sir. My  honeft,  wretched 

Friends !  [Sighing. 

Their 
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Their  Chains  are  heavy :  they  have  hardly  found 
So  kind  a  Mafter.     May  I  afk  you,  Sir, 
What  is  become  of  them :  perhaps  I  fhould  not. 
You  will  forgive  a  Stranger. 

Elan.  I'll  enquire, 

And  ufe  my  belt  Endeavours,  where  they  are, 
To  have  'em  gently  us'd. 

Oro.  Once  more  I  thank  you. 
You  offer  every  Cordial  that  can  keep 
My  Hopes  alive,  to  wait  a  better  Day. 
What  friendly  Care  can  do,  you  have  apply'd. 
But  Oh  !  I  have  a  Grief  admits  no  Cure. 
Elan.  You  do  not  know,  Sir — — 
Oro.  Can  you  raife  the  Dead  ? 
Purfue  and  overtake  the  Wings  of  Time  2 
And  bring  about  again  the  Hours,  the  Days, 
The  Years  that  made  me  happy  ? 
Elan.    That  is  not  to  be  done. 
Oro.    No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  me.' 

{Kneeling  and  biffing  the  Earth. 
Thou  God  adored  !  thou  ever  glorious  Sun  ! 
If  (lie  be  yet  on  Earth  fend  me  a  Beam 
Of  thy  All-feeing  Pow'r  to  light  me  to  her  ! 
Or  if  thy  Sifter  Goddefs  has  preferr'd 
Her  Beauty  to  the  Skies,  to  be  a  Star  ; 
O  tell  me  where  me  mines,  that  I  may  ftand 
Whole  Nights,  and  gaze  upon  her. 
Elan.  I  am  rude,  and  interrupt  you. 
Oro.    I   am  troublefome : 

But  pray  give  me  your  pardon.     My  fwoll'n  Heart 
Burfts  out  its  Paflage,  and  I  muft  complain. 
O  !  can  you  think  of  nothing  dearer  to  me  ? 
Dearer  than  Liberty,  my  Country,  Friends, 
Much  dearer  than  my  Life  ?  That  I  have  loft —        ; 
The  tend'reft,  beft  b'elov'd,  and  loving  Wife. 
Elan.  Alas!  I  pity  you. 
Oro.  Do  pity  me  : 
Pity's  a- km  to  Love ;  and  ever)'  Thought 
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Of  that  foft  Kind  is  welcome  to  my  Soul. 
I  would  be  pity'd  here. 

Elan.   I  dare  not  aflc  \ 

More  than  you  pleafe  to  tell  me  :  But,  if  you 
Think  it  convenient  to  let  me  know 
Your  Story,  I  dare  promife  you  to  bear 
A  Part  in  your  Diflrefs,  if  not  affift  you. 

Oro.  Thou  honeft-hearted  Man !  I  wanted  fuch, 
Juft  fuch  a  Friend  as  thou  art,  that  would  fit 
Still  as  the  Night,  and  let  me  talk  whole  Days 
Of  mjimomda.     O  !  I'll  tell  thee  all 
From  firft  to  laft  ;  and  pray  obferve  me  well. 

Elan.  I  will  moil  needfully. 

Oro.    There  was  a  Stranger  in  my  Father's  Courtj 
Valu'd  and  honoured  much  :  He  was  a  White, 
The  firft  I  ever  faw  of  your  Complexion  : 
Of  many  Virtues,  and  fo  fam'd  in  Arms, 
He  Mill  commanded  all  my  Father's  Wars, 
I  was  bred  under  him.     One  fatal  Day, 
The  Armies  joining,  he  before  me  ftepp'd, 
Receiving  in  his  Breaft  a  poifon'd  Dart 
LevelPd  at  me ;  he  dy'd  within  my  Arms, 
I've  tir'd  you  already. 

Elan.    Pray  go  on. 

Oro.  He  left  an  only  Daughter,  whom  he  brought 
An  Infant  to  Angola.     When  I  came 
Back  to  the  Court,  a  happy  Conqueror, 
Humanity  oblig'd  me  to  condole 
'"With  this  fad  Virgin  for  a  Father's  Lofs. 
Loft  for  my  Safety,     I  prelented  her 
"With  all  the  Slaves  of  Battle  to  attone 
Her  Father's  Ghoft.     But  when  I  faw  her  Face, 
And.  heard  her  fpeak,  I  offered  up  myfelf 
To  be  the  Sacrifice.     She  bow'd  and  blufh'd  ; 
I  wonder'd  and  ador'd.     The  Sacred  Pow'r, 
That  had  fubdu'd  me,  then  infpir'd  my  Tongue, 
Inclined  her  Heart,  and  all  our  Talk  was  Love, 

Elan.  Then  you  were  happy, 

Oro.  O  !  I  was  too  happy. 

I  mar- 
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I  marry'd  her :  And  tho'  my  Country's  Cuftom 

Indulg'd  the  Privilege  of  many  Wives, 

I  fwore  myfelf  never  to  know  but  her. 

She  grew  with  Child,  and  I  grew  happier  ftill. 

0  my  Imoinda  !  but  it  could  not  laft. 

Her  fatal  Beauty  reach'd  my  Father's  Ears : 
He  fent  for  her  to  Court,  where,  curfed  Court 
No  Woman  comes,  but  for  his  am'rous  Ufe. 
He  raging  to  pofiefs  her,  fhe  was  forc'd 
To  own  herfelf  my  Wife,     The  furious  King 
Started  at  Inceft  :  But  grown  defperate, 
Not  daring  to  enjoy  what  he  dtfir'd, 
In  mad  Revenge,  which  I  could  never  learn, 
He  poifon'd  her,  or  fent  her  far,  far  off, 
Far  from  my  Hopes  ever  to  fee  her  more. 

Elan.  Moft  barbarous  of  Fathers  !  the  fad 
Has  (truck  me  dumb  with  Wonder. 

Oro.    I  have  done. 

I'll  trouble  you  no  farther :  Now  and  then 
A  Sigh  will  have  its  Way  :  That  mail  be  all. 

Enter  Stanmore. 

Stan.  Blandford,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  gone 
to  your  Plantation.  He  defires  you  would  bring  the 
Royal  Slave  with  you.  The  Sight  of  his  fair  Miftrefs, 
he  fays,  is  an  Entertainment  for  a  Prince ;  he  would 
have  his  Opinion  of  her. 

Oro.  Is  he  a  Lover  ? 

Elan.  So  he  fays  himfelf :  He  flatters  a  beautiful 
Slave  that  I  have,  and  calls  her  Miftrefs. 

Oro.  Muft  he  then  flatter  her  to  call  her  Miftrefs  ? 

1  pity  the  proud  Man,  who  thinks  himfelf 
Above  being  in  Love ;  What,  tho'  me  be  a  Slave, 
She  may  deferve  him. 

Elan.  You  mail  judge  of  that,  when  you  fee  her,  Sir, 
Oro.  I  go  with  you.  [Exeunt. 
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S  C  E  N  E    II.      A  Plantation. 

Lieutenant -Cover  nor  following  Imoinda. 

Gcv."  1  have  difturb'd  you,  I  confefs  my  Fault, 
My  fair  Clemene  ;  but  begin  again, 
And  I  will  litfen  to  your  mournful  Song, 
Sweet  as  the  fott  complaining  Nightingale's. 
While  every  Note  calls  out  my  trembling  Soul, 
And  leaves  me  filent,  as  the  Midnight  Groves, 
Only  to  fhelter  you  ;  fing,  fmg  again, 
And  let  me  wonder  at  the  many  Ways 
You  have  ro.ravifh  me. 

Imo.  O  I  can  weep 
Enough  for  you,  and  me,  if  that  will  pleafe  you. 

G0v.,  You  muft  not  weep  :  I  come  to  dry  your  Tears, 
And  raife  you  ^from  your  Sorrow. 

Imo.  Can  that  be, 

When  all  voyr  Aliens  and  your  Looks  convince  me 
That  you/wou'd  keep  me  here,  ftill  far  from  thofe 
For  whom  the  Tears  Ifhed  muft  flow  for  ever  ? — • 

Gov.  They  muft  .not  furc — be  all  the  paft  forgotten. 
Look  forwards  now,  where  better  Proipe&s  rife, 
New  Pleafures  court  you,  and  new  Friends  invite. 

Imo.  Alas  !  can  I — I  know  not  what  to  fay — 
Nature  has  forni'd  you  of  a  diff'rent  Kind, 
Or  thus  you  cou'd  not  talk ;  and  fhou'd  I  reafon 
From  what  I  feel,  you  wou'd  not  underftand  me. 

Gov.  .O  !   Yes, my  Heart  has  all  the  foft  Senfations, 
Has  all  that  Fri^ndfhip,  and  that  Love  infpires — 

Imo.  .Let  your  Heart  an  Over  for  me  then,  cou'd  you, 
Forc'd  to  fome  diftant  Land,  unknown,  forlorhe, 
A  Slave,  dependant  on  another's  Will, 
Cut  off  from  all  that  Habit  has  endear'd, 
Cut  off"  from  Friend  fhip,  from  domeitic  Joy— ^ 
•Could  you  forget  all  thele  ! — alas  ! — they're  paft  — 

[Eurfts  intd  Tears. 

Gcv.  O  !  fair  Clemene,  there  i^  yet  a  Pafllon 
Which  can  obliterate  all  the  Toys  and  Pains 

That 
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That  others  have  impreft  ;  make  room  for  that 
And  all  I  wiih  is  done — look  upon  me  : 
Look  with  the  Eyes  of  kind  indulging  Love, 
That  I  may  have  full  Caufe  for  what  I  fay  : 
I  come  to  offer  you  your  Liberty, 
And  be  myfelf  the  Slave.  You  turn  away. 

[Following  her. 

But  every  thing  becomes  you.     I  may  take 
This  pretty  Hand  :  I  know  your  Modefty 
Would  draw  it  back:  But  you  will  take  it  ill, 
If  I  mould  let  it  go,  I  know  you  wou'd. 
You  mall  be  gently  forc'd  to  pleafe  yourfelf  •, 
That  you  will  thank  me  for. 

[She  ftruggles  and  gets  her  Hand  from  him,  then 

he  offers  to  kifs  her. 
Nay  if  you  ftruggle  with  me,  I  muft  take 

Imo.  You  may  my  Life,  that  I  can  part  with  freely. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Blandfbrd,  Stanmore,  and  Oroonoko  to  him. 

Elan.  So,  Governor,  we  don't  difturb  you,  I  hope  : 
Your  Miftrefs  has  left  you  :  You  were  making  Love, 
She's  thankful  for  the  Honour,  I  fuppofe. 

Gov.  Quite  infenfible  to  all  I  fay,  and  do : 
When  I  fpeak  to  her,  me  fighs,  or  weeps, 
But  never  anfwers  me  as  I  would  have  her. 

Stan.  There's  fomething  nearer  than  her  Slavery, 
that  touches  her. 

Elan.  What  do  her  Fellow-flaves  fay  of  her-,  can't 
they  find  the  Caufe  ? 

Gci\  Some  of  them,  who  pretend  to  be  wifer  than  the 
reft,  and  hate  her,  I  fuppofe  for  being  us'd  better  than 
they  are,  will  needs  have  it  that  me  is  with  Child. 

Elan.  Poor  Wretch !  if  it  be  fo,  I  pity  her  : 
She  has  loft  a  Hulband,  who  perhaps  was  dear 
To  her,  and  then  you  cannot  blame  her. 

Oro.  Jf  it  be  fo,  indeed  you  cannot  blame  her. 

[ftghing. 

Gcz\    No,  no,  it  is  not  fo  :  If  it  be  fo, 

C  I  muft 
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I  mud  dill  love  her  :  And,,  dt  firing  (till, 
I  mud  enjoy  her. 

Elan.  Try  what  you  can  do  with  fair  Means,  and 
welcome. 

Gov.  Til  give  you  ten  Slaves  for  her. 

Elan.  You,  know  fhe  is  our  Lord  Governor's  :  But 
if  I  could  dilpofe  of  her,  -I  would  not  now,  efpecially 
to  you. 

Gov.  Why  not  to  me  ? 

Elan.    I  mean  againd  her  Will.     You  are  in  love 

with  her -, 

And  we  all  know  what  your  Defires  would  have  : 
Love  dops  at  nothing  bat  PofTefTion. 
Were  me  within  your  Pow'r,  you  do  not  know 
How  foon  you  would  be  tempted  to  forget 
The  Nature  of  the  Deed,  and,  may  be,  act 
A  Violence,  you  after  would  repent. 

Oro..  'Tis  Godlike  in  you  to  protect  the  Weak. 

Gov.  Fie,  fie,  I  would  not  force  her.  Tho' me  be 
a  Slave,  her  Mind  is  free,  and  mould  confent. 

Oro.  Such  Honour  will  engage  her  to  confent : 
And  then,  if  you're  in  Love,  fhe's  worth  the  having; 
Shall  we. not  fee  the  Wonder  ? 

Gov.   Have  a  Care  ; 
You  have  a  Heart,  and  fhe  has  conqu'ring  Eyes-. 

Oro.  I  have  a  Heart :  But  if  it  could  be  falfe 
To  my  fird  Vows,  ever  to  love  again, 
Thefe  honed  Hands,  fhould  tear  it  from  rny  Bread,. 
And  throw  the  Traitor  from  me.     O  !  Imoinda  L 
Living  or  dead,  I  can  be  only  thine. 

Elan.    Imoinda  was  his  Wife  :  She's  either  dead, 
Or  living,  dead  to  him  :  Forc'd  from  his  Arms 
By  an  inhuman  Father..    Another  Time 
I'll  tell  you  all.  [f«  tie  Gov. 

Stan.    Hark !  the  Slaves  have  'done  their  Work  i 
And  now  begins  their  Evening  Merriment. 

Elan.  The  Men  are  all  in  love  with  fair  Clemene 
As  much  as  you,  and  try  their  little  Tricks 

To 
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To  entertain  her,  and  divert  her  Sadnefs. 

May  be  fhe  is  among  them  :  mall  we  fee  ?       [Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

¥be  Scene  drawn  fiews  the  Slaves^  Men,  Women 
and  Children  upon  the '  Ground.,  feme  rife  and 
dance y  others  fing  the  following  Songs. 

Air  ly  a  Man. 

COME  let  us  be  gay,  to  repine  is  in  vain, 
When  our  Lofs  we  forget,  what  we  lofe  we  regain ; 
Our  Toils  with  the  Day  are  all  ended  at  laft, 
Let  us  drown  in  the  prefent  all  thoughts  of  the  pad, 
All  the  future  commit  to  the  Powers  above, 
Come,  give  me  a  Smile  as  an  earneft  of  Love. 

[To  a  Woman  taking  her  Hand,  jhe  rifes 
and  comes  Jlowly  forward. 

Air  by  the  Woman. 

Ah  no — it  will  hot,  cannot  be, 
Love,  Love  and  Joy'muft  ftill  be  free  ; 
The  Toils  of  Day  indeed  are  pad, 
And  gentle  Evening  comes  at  lad, 
But  gentle  Evening  comes  in  vain 
To  footh  the  Slave  from  Senfe  of  Pain. 

In  vain  the  Song  and  Dance  invite 
To  lofe  Reflection  in  Delight ; 
Thy  Voice,  thy  anxious  Heart  belies, 
I  read  thy  Bondage  in  thy  Eyes  : 
Does  pot  thy  Heart  with  mine  agree  ? 
Man.  —   Yes,  Love  and  Joy  muft  both  be  free. 

—  Muft  both  be  free,  for  both  difdain 

The  founding  Scourge,  and  galling  Chain: 

—  *Tis  true,  alas !  they  both  difdain 

The  founding  Scourge,  and  galling  Chain; 
C  2  Both 
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Both  to-    *  Love,  Love  and  Joy  muft  both  be  fref , 
getker.  JTbey  live  not  but  with  Liberty. 

[One  of  the  Men  comes  forward  with  a  Ca!a- 
baflj^  and  offers  it. 

Second  Man. 

Come,  forget  the  Cares  that  vex  ye, 
Drink  ;  and  nothing  can  perplex  ye, 
Anxious  Thoughts  at  once  mall  leave  ye, 
Doubter,  drink  and  you*l  believe  me. 

.   [They  drink. 

'The  Governor,  Blandford,  Stanmore,  and  Oroonoko 
enter  as  Spectators  j  and  while  they  are  drinking, 
Captain  Driver  and  feveral  Planters  enter  with 

their  Swords  drawn a  Sell  rings. 

Capt.  Where  are  you,  Governor  ?  Make  what  hail 

you  can 

To  fave  yourfelf  and  the  whole  Colony. 
I  bad  'em  ring  the  Bell. 
Cm.  What's  the  Matter  ? 

iff  Plan.  The  Indians  are  come  down  upon  us : 
They  have  plundered  ibme  of  the  Plantations  already, 
and  are  marching  this  Way  as  fad  as  they  can. 
Gov.  What  can  we  do  againfl  'em  ? 
Elan.  We  (hall  be  able  to  make  a  Stand,  *till  more 
Planters  come  in  to  us. 

2d  Plan.  There  are  a  great  many  more  without,  if 
you  would  (hew  yourfelf,  and  put  us  in  Order. 

Gw.  There's  no  danger  of  the  white  Slaves,  they'll 
not  ftir.  Blandford,  come  you  along  with  me  :  Some 
of  you  flay  here  to  look  after  the  black  Slaves. 

{All  go  out  but  the  Captain  and  fix  Planter  s> 

who  all  at  once  fcize  Oroonoko.  . 
ift  Plan.  Ay,  ay,  let  us  alone. 
Capt.  In  the  firft  Place  we  fecure  you,  Sir, 
As  an  Enemy  to  the  Government. 

Oro.    Are  you  there,  Sir?  You  are  my  conftant 
Friend. 

jl  Plan. 
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tft  Plan.  You  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
Mifchief. 

Capt.  But  we  fiiall  prevent  you  :  Bring  the  Irons 
hither.  He  has  the  Malice  of  a  Slave  in  him,  and 
wou'd  be  glad  to  be  cutting  his  Matters  Throats.  I 
know  him.  Chain  his  Hands  and  Feet,  that  he  may 
not  run  over  to 'em.  If 'they  have  him,  they  mail 
carry  him  on  their  Backs,  that  I  can  tell  'em. 

[As  they  are  chaining  him,  Blandford  enters,  runs  to  'em. 

Elan.  What  are  you  doing  there  ? 

Capt.  Securing  the  main  Chance  :  This  is  a  Bofom 
Enemy. 

Elan.  Away,  you  Brutes :  I'll  anfwer  with  my  Life 
for  his  Behaviour  -,  fo  tell  the  Governor. 

Capt.  Plan.  Well,  Sir,  fo  we  will. 

[Exctait  Captain  and  Planters. 

Oro.  Give  me  a  Sword,  and  I'll  deferve  your  Truft. 

A  Party  of  Indians  enter,  hurrying  Imoinda  among 
the  Slaves;  another  Party  of  Indians /«/&»'»  'em  re- 
tr eating,  followed  at  a  Diftance  by  the  Governor  with 
the  Planters:  Blandford,  Oroonoko;<w*  'em. 
Elan.    Hell  and  the  Devil!  they  drive   away  our 
Slaves  before  our  Faces.     Governor,  can  you  ftand 
tamely  by,  and  fuffer  this  ?  Clemene,  Sir,  your  Miftrefs 
is  among 'em. 

Gov.  We  throw  ourfelves  away,  in  the  Attempt  to 
refcue'em. 

Oro.  A  Lover  cannot  fall  more  glorious, 
Than  in  the  Caufe  of  Love.     He,  that  deferves 
His  Miftrefs's  Favour,  will  not  ftay  behind : 
I'll  lead  you  on,  be  bold,  and  follow  me. 

[Oroonoko,  at  the  Head  of  the  Planters,  falls  upon 
th$  Indians  with  a  great  Shout,  and  beats  'em  of. 

Enter  Imoinda. 

Imo.  I'm  toft  about  by  my  tempeftuous  Fate, 
And  no  where  mud  have  Reft  -,  Indians,  or 
C  3 
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Whoever  has  me,  I  am  flill  a  Slave. 

No  matter  whofe  I  am,  fmce  I'm  no  more 

My  Royal  Matter's  •,  fmce  I'm  his  no  more. 

O  I  was  happy  !   nay,  I  will  be  happy, 

In  the  dear  Thought  that  1  am  ftill  his  Wife, 

Tho'  far  divided  from  him. 

to  a  Corner  of  the  Stage. 


After  a  Shout  enter  the  Governor  u-itb  Oroonoko,  Bland- 

ford,  Stan  more,  and  the  Planters. 
Gcv..  Thou  glorious  Man  !  thou  fomething  greater 

fure 

Than  Ctfar  ever  was  !  that  fingle  Arm 
Has  fav'd  us  all  :  Accept  our  general  Thanks. 

[All  bow  to  Oroonoko. 
And  what  we  can  do  more  to  recompenfe 
Such  noble  Services,  you  mail  command. 
Clemene  too  mail  thank  you  -  me  is  fafe—  — 
Look  up,  and  blefs  your  brave  Deliverer. 

[Brings  Clemene  forward,  looking  down  on  the  Ground* 
Oro.    Blefs  me  indeed! 
Elan.    You  ibrt  ! 
Oro.    O  all  you  Gods  ! 

Who  govern  this  great  World,  and  bring  about 
Things  flrange,  and  unexpected,  can  it  be  ? 
Gov.    What  is't  you  flare  at  fo  ? 
Oro.  Anfwer  me,  fome  of  you,  you  who  have  Pow'r, 
And  have  your  Senfes  free  :  Or  are  you  all 
Struck  thro'  with  Wonder  too  ?  [Looking  fall  f)f  don  her* 
Elan.  What  would  you  know  ? 
Oro.  My  Soul  Heals  from  my  Body  thro'  my  Eyes  j 
All  that  is  left  of  Life  I'll  gaze  away, 
And  die  upon  the  Pleafure. 
Gov.  This  is  (trange  ! 

'Oro.  If  you  but  mock  me  with  her  Image  here  ; 
If  fhe  be  not  Imcinda  - 

[She  locks  upon  him^  and,  falls  into  a  Swoon,  he  runs  to  for, 
Ha  !  fhe  faints  ! 
Nay,  then  it  mud  be  me  5  It  is'ImeiirJa: 

My 
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My  Heart  confefles  her,  and  leaps  for  Joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  Empire  here. 
I  feel  her  all,  in  ev'ry  Part  of  me. 
O!  let  me  prcfs  her  in  my  eager  Arms, 
Wake  her  to  Life,  and  with  this  kindling  Kifs 
Give  back  that  Soul,  (he  only  lent  to  me.      [Kijfes  her. 
Oro.  Imoindal  Oh!  thy  Oroanoko  calls. 

Imoinda  coming  to  Life. 
Imo.  My  Oroonoh !  Oh  1  T  can't  believe 
What  any  Man  can  fay.     But,  if  I  am 
To  be  deceiv'd,  there's  fomething  in  that  Name, 

That  Voice,  that  Face [Staring  at  him. 

O  !  if  I  know  myielf,  I  cannot  be  miftaken 

[Run  and  embraces  Oroorioko. 
Oro.  Never  here : 

You  cannot  be  miftaken  :  I  am  yours, 
Your  OrooncK.0^  all  that  you  would  have, 
Your  tender  loving  Hufband. 

Imo.  All  indeed 

That  I  would  have  :  my  Hufband !  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  Joys  I  feel  : 
They  were  fo  great,  I  could  not  think  *em  true 
But  I  believe  all  that  you  fay  to  me  : 
F*or  Truth  itfelf  and  everl ailing  Love 
Grows  in  this  Brealr,  and  Pleafure  in  thefe  Arms. 

Oro.  Take,  take  me  all  :  Enquire  into  my  Heart, 
(You  know  the  Way  to  ev'ry  Secret  there) 
My  Heart  the  facred  Treafury  of  Love  : 
And  if,  in  Abftnce,  I  have  mifemploy'd 
A  Mite  from  the  rich  Store  :  if  I  have  fpent 
A  Wifli,  a  Sigh,  but  what  I  font  to  you  ; 
May  I  be  curs'd  to  wifh,  and  figh  in  vain, 
And  you  not  pity  me. 
Imo.  O!  I  believe, 

And  know  you  by  myfelf.     If  thefe  fad  Eyes, 
Since  laft  we  parted,  "have  beheld  the  Face 
Of  any  Comfort  •,  or  once  wifh'd  to  fee 
The  Light  of  any  other  Heav'n  but  you, 
May  I  be  ftruck  this  Moment  blind,  and  lofe 

£  4  Your 
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Your  blefTed  Sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oro,  Imcinda  !  O  !  this  Separation 
Has  made  you  dearer  if  it  can  be  fo, 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me.     You  appear 
Like  a  kind  Star  to  my  benighted  Steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  Way  to  Happinefs  : 
I  cannot  mifs  it  now.     Governor,  Friend, 
You  think  me  mad  :  But  let  me  blefs  you  all, 
Who  any  Way  have  been  the  Inftruments 
Ot  finding  her  again.     Imoinda's  found  ! 
And  every  Thing  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

[Embracing  her  in  the  mcft  pajjlonate  Fondnefs. 
Stan.  Where's  your  Miftrefs  now,  Governor  ? 
Gov.  Why,  where  mod  Men's  Miftrefies  are  forced 

to  be  fometimes, 

With  her  Hufband,  it  feems :  But  I  won't  lofe  her  fo. 

[4/ide. 

Stan.  He  has  fought  luflily  for  her,  and  deferves  her. 
I'll  fay  that  for  him. 

B!an.  Sir,  we  congratulate  your  Happinefs :  I  do 
mod  heartily.  [I'o  Oroonoko. 

GCV.  And  all  of  us ;  but  how  it  comes  to  pafs  — — 
Oro.  That  will  require 

More  precious  Time  than  I  can  fpare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thoufand  Things  to  afk  of  her, 
And  me  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  confefs, 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier,  than  I 
Have  Words,  or  Fow'r  to  tell  you.     Captain,  you, 
Ev'n  you,  who  moft  have  wrong'd  me,  I  forgive. 
I  will  not  fay  you  have  betray'd  me  now  : 
I'll  think  you  but  the  Minifter  of  Fate, 
To  bring, me  to  my  lov'd  Imoinda  here. 

ImO)  How,  how  mall  I  receive  you;  how  be  worthy 
Of  fuch  Endearments,  all  thisTendernefs? 
Thefe  are  the  Tranfports  of  Profperity, 
When  Fortune  fmiles  upon  us. 

Oro.  Let  the  Fools, 
Who  follow  Fortune,  live  upon  her  Smiles; 

AH 
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All  our  Profperity  is  plac'd  in  Love. 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  Spot  of  Earth,  you  (land  upon, 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  Plains 
Of  my  great  Father's  Kingdom.     Here  I  reign 
In  full  Delights,  in  Joys  to  Pow'r  unknown  ; 
Your  Love  my  Empire,  and  your  Heart  my  Throne. 

\Exennt. 


ACT         III. 

SCENE    I. 

Enter  Aboan  with  federal  Slaves  und  Hotman. 

Hot.\\  f  HAT !  to  be  Slaves  to  Cowards !  Slaves  to 
VV     Rogues !  who  can't  defend  themfelves ! 

Abo.  Who  is  this  Man  ?  he  talks  as  if  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  our  Defign :  Is  he  one  of  us  ? 

\_Afide  to  bis  own  Gang. 

Slav.  Not  yet :  But  he  will  be  glad  to  make  one,  I 
believe. 

Abo    I  think  fo  too,  and  maybe  worth  the  having. 

Hot.  Go,  fneak  in  Corners ;  whifper  out  your  Griefs, 
For  fear  your  Mailers  hear.you  :  Cringe  and  crouch 
Under  the  bloody  Whip,  like  beaten  Curs, 
That  lick  their  Wounds,  and  know  no  other  Cure. 
All,  Wretches  all !  you  feel  their  Cruelty, 
As  much  as  I  can  feel,  but  dare  not  groan. 
For  my  Part,  while  I  have  a  Life  and  Tongue, 
I'll  curfe  the  Authors  of  my  Slavery. 

Abo.  Have  you  been  long  a  Slave  ? 

Hot.  Yes,  many  Years. 

Abo.  And  do  you  only  curfe  ? 

Hot.  Curfe  !  only  curfe !  I  cannot  conjure, 
To  raife  the  Spirits  up  of  other  Men  : 
I  am  but  one.    O !  for  a  Soul  of  Fire, 

To 
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To  warm,  and  animate  our  common  Caufe, 
And  make  a  Body  of  us,  then  I  would 
Do  fomething  more  than  curfe. 

Abo.  That  Body  fet  on  Foot,  would  you  be  one, 
A  Limb,  to  lend  it  Motion. 

Hot.  I  would  be 

The  Heart  of  it ;  the  Head,  the  Hand,  and  Heart : 
Would  I  could  fee  the  Day! 

Abo.  You  will  do  all  yourfelf. 

Hot.  I  would  do  more 
Than  I  (hall  fpeak,  but  I  may  find  a  Time 

Abo.  This  Spirit  pleafes  me,  and  I  will  truft  him. — 

.  [Afide. 
The  Time  may  come  to  you ;  be  ready  for  it.  • 

Enter  Blandford. 

We're  interrupted  now — we'll  meet  anon. 

Blan.  If  there  be  any  one  among  you  here 
That  did  belong  to  Oroonoko,  fpeak, 
I  come  to  him, 

Abo.  I  did  belong  to  him.     Aboan  my  Name. 

Jttan.  You  are  the  Man  I  want  -,  pray  come  with 
me.  [Exit  all  but  Hotman. 

Hotman  alone. 

Yes,  'tis  as  I  fufpected this  Aboan 

Has  form'd  fomt  fecret  Project  to  revolt ; 

My  well-feign'd  zeal  has  fnar'd  him,  and  he'll  truft 

me: 

Then  welcome  Liberty  ! — not  that  I  mean 
To  truft  his  Cunning,  or  the  Chance  of  Arms ; 
I  have  a  nearer,  fafer  Way  to  Freedom  : 
I'll  learn  the  Plot,  and  watch  it  Step  by  Step, 
'Till  on  the  Verge  of  Execution — then, 
Juft  then,  betray  it ;  'twill  enhance  the  Merir, 
And  make  Reward  more  ample  and  more  fure. 

[Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE     II. 

Enter  Oroonoko  and  Imoinda. 

Oro.  I  do  not  blame  my  Father  for  his  Love : 
*Twas  Nature's  Fault  that  made  you  like  the  Sun, 
The  reafonable  Worfhip  of  Mankind  : 
He  could  not  help  his  Adoration. 
But  when  I  think  on  his  Barbarity, 
That  could  expofe  you  to  fo  many  Wrongs; 
Driving  you  out  to  wretched  Slavery, 
Only  for  being  mine  ;  then  I  confefs 
I  wim  I  could  forget  the  Name  of  Son, 
That  I  might  curfe  the  Tyrant. 

Imo.  I  will  blefs  him, 

For  I  have  found  you  here :  Heav'n  only  knows 
What  is  referv'd  for  us  :  But,  if  we  guefs 
The, future  by  the  paft,  our  Fortune  mutt 
Be  wonderful,  above  the  common  Size 
Of  Good  or  111 ;  it  muft  be  in  Extremes  : 
Extremely  happy,  or  extremely  wretched. 

Oro.  'Tis  in  our  Pow'r  to  make  it  happy  now. 

Imo.  But  not  to  keep  it  fo, 

Enter  Blandford  and  Aboan, 

'Elan.  My  Royal  Lord  ! 
J  have  a  Prefent  for  you. 
Oro.  Aboan  I 
Abo.  Your  loweft  Slave. 
Oro.  My  try'd  and  valu'd  Friend. 
This  worthy  Man  always  prevents  my  Wants  : 
I  only  wifh'd,  and  he  has  brought  thee  to  me. 
Thou  art  furpriz'd  :  Carry  thy  Duty  there ; 

[Aboan  goes  to  Imoinda,  ^nd  falls  at  her  Feet. 
While  I  acknowledge  mine,  how  fhall  I  thank  you  ? 

Elan.  Believe  me  honeft  to  your  Intereft, 
And  I  am  more  than  paid.     I  have  fecur'd 
all  your  Followers  (hall  be  gently  us'd. 

2  This 
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This  Gentleman,  your  chief  Favourite,  Sir, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  Perfon  ;  while  you  Hay 
Among  us. 

Oro.  I  owe  every  thing  to  you. 

Elan.  You  muft  not  think  you  are  in  Slavery.' 

Oro.  I  do  not  find  I  am. 

Elan.  Kind  Heav'n  has  miraculouily  fent 
Thofe  Comforts,  that  may  teach  you  to  expect 
Its  farther  Care,  in  your  Deliverance. 

Oro.  I  fometimcs  think  myfelf,  Heav'n  is  concern'd 
For  my  Deliverance. 

Elan.  It  will  be  foon  ; 

You  may  expect  it.     Pray,  in  the  mean  time, 
Appear  as  chearful  as  you  can  among  us. 
You  have  fome  Enemies,  that  reprefent 
You  dangerous,  and  would  be  glad  to  find 
A  Reafon,  in  your  Difcontent,  to  fear: 
They  watch  your  Looks.     But  there  are  honeft  Men, 
Who  are  your  Friends :  You  are  fecur'd  in  them, 

Oro.  I  thank  you  for  your  Caution. 

Elan.  I  will  leave  you  : 
And  be  afiur'd,  I  wifli  your  Liberty.         [Exit  Bland. 

Abo.  He  fpeaks  you  very  fair. 

Oro.  He  means  me  fair. 

Abo.  If  he  mould  not,  my  Lord  ? 

Oro.  If  he  mould  not  ? 
I'll  not  fufpect  his  Truth  :  But  if  I  did, 
What  fhall  I  get  by  doubting  ? 

sibo.  You  fecure 

Yourfelf  from  Difappointment :  But  befides, 
There's  this  Advantage  in  fufpecting  him  : 
When  you  put  off  the  Hopes  of  other  Men, 
You  will  rely  upon  your  God-like  Self: 
And  then  you  may  be  fure  of  Liberty. 

Oro.  Be  fure  of  Liberty  !  what  doft  thou  mean  j 
Advifmg  to  rely  upon  myielf  ? 
I  think  I  may  be  lure  on't :  We  muft  wait : 
'Tis  worth  a  little  Patience.  Burning  to  Imoinda,' 

Abo.  O  my  Lord ! 

Oro. 
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Oro.  What  doft  thou  drive  at  ? 

Abo.  Sir,  another  Time 
You  would  have  found  it  fooner:  But  I  fee 
Love  has  your  Heart,  and  takes  up  all  your  Thoughts.' 

Oro.  And  can'ft  thou  blame  me  ? 

Abo.  Sir,  I  muft  not  blame  you. 
But,  as  our  Fortune  /lands,  there  is  a  Pafllon 
(Your  Pardon,  Royal  Miftrefs,  I  muft  fpeak) 
That  would  become  you  better  than  your  Love : 
A  brave  Refentment  •,  which  infpir'd  by  you, 
Might  kindle  and  diffufe  a  gen'rous  Rage 
Among  the  Slares,  to  rouze  and  fhake  our  Chains, 
And  ftruggle  to  be  free. 

Oro.  How  can  we  help  ourfelves  ? 

Abo.  I  knew  you  when  you  wou'd  have  found  a  Way* 
How,  help  ourfelves !  the  very  Indians  teach  us : 
We  need  but  to  attempt  our  Liberty, 
And  we  carry  it.     We  have  Hands  fufficient, 
Double  the  Number  of  our  Mailer's  Force, 
Ready  to  be  employ'd.     What  hinders  us 
To  fet  'em  then  at  Work  ?  We  want  but  you, 
To  head  our  Entcrprize,  and  bid  us  flrike. 

Oro.  What  would  you  do  ? 

Abo.  Cut  our  Oppreffors  Throats. 

Oro.  And  you  would  have  me  join  in  yourDefign 
Of  Murther  ? 

Abo.  It  deferves  a  better  Name  : 
But  be  it  what  it  will,  'tis  juftify'd 
By  Self-defence,  and  natural  Liberty. 

Oro.  I'll  hear  no  more  on't. 

Abo.  I  am  forry  for't. 

Oro.  Nor  mail  you  think  of  it ! 

Abo.  Not  think  of  it ! 

Oro.  No,  I  command  you  not. 

Abo.  Remember,  Sir, 
You  are  a  Slave  yourfelf,  and  to  command 
Is  now  another's  Right.     Not  think  of  it ! 
Since  the  firft  Moment  they  put  on  my  Chains, 
I've  thought  of  nothing  but  the  Weight  of  'em, 

And 
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And  how  to  throw  'em  off:  Can  yours  fit  eafy? 

Oro.  I  have  a  Senfe  of  my  Condition, 
As  painful,  and  as  quick,  as  yours  can  be. 
I  feel  for  my  Imoinda  and  myfelf ; 
Jmoinda,  much  the  tendered  Part  of  me. 
But,  tho'  I  languifli  for  my  Liberty, 
I  would  not  buy  it  at  the  Chriftian  Price 
Of  black  Ingratitude :  They  fhall  not  fay, 
That  we  deferv'd  our  Fortune  by  our  Crimes. 
Murder  the  Innocent ! 
Abo.  The  Innocent ! 

Oro.  Thefe  Men  are  fo,  whom  you  -would  rife  againft* 
If  we  are  Slaves,  they  did  not  make  us  Slaves  $ 
But  bought  us  in  the  common  Way  of  Trade  : 
As  we  have  done  before  'em,  bought  and  fold 
Many  a  Wretch,  and  never  thought  it  wrong. 
They  paid  our  Price  for  us,  and  we  are  now 
Their  Property,  a  Part  of  their  Eftate, 
To  manage  as  they  pleafe.     Miftake  me  not, 
I  do  not  tamely  fay,  that  we  mould  bear 
All  they  could  lay  upon  us :  But  we  find 
The  Load  fo  light,  fo  little  to  be  felt, 
(Confidering  they  have  us  in  their  Pow'r, 
And  may  inflict  what  Grievances  they  pleafe) 
"We  ought  not  to  complain. 

Abo.  My  Royal  Lord  ! 
You  do  not  know  the  heavy  Grievances, 
The  Toils,  the  Labours,  weary  Drudgeries, 
"Which  they  impofe  ;  Burdens  more  fit  for  Beaffo, 
For  fenfelefs  Beafts  to  bear,  than  thinking  Men. 
Then  if  you  faw  the  bloody  Cruelties 
They  execute  on  every  flight  Offence ; 
Nay,    fometimes  in  their  proud,  infulting  Sport, 
How  worfe  than  Dogs  they  I-ifli  their  Fellow  Creatures; 
Your  Heart  would  bleed  for  'em.  Oh!  could  you  know 
How  many  Wretches  lift  their  Hands  and  Eyes 
To  you  for  their  Relief! 

Oro.  I  pity  'em, 
£nd  wifli  I  could  with  Honefty  do  more* 
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Abo.  You  muft  do  more,  and  may,  with  Honefty, 
O  Royal  Sir,   remember  who  you  are, 
A  Prince,  born  for  the  Good  of  other  Men  : 
Whofe  God-h'ke  Office  is  to  draw  the  Sword 
Againft  Oppreffion,  and  fet  free  Mankind  : 
And  this  I'm  fure  you  think  Oppreffion  now. 
What  tho'  you  have  not  felt  thefe  Miferies, 
Never  believe  you  are  oblig'd  to  them  : 
They  have  their  felfifh  Reafons,  may  be,  now, 
For  ufmg  you  fo  well :  But  there  will  come 
A  Time,  when  you  muft  have  your  Share  of  *em. 

Oro.  You  fee  how  little  Caufe  I  have  to  think  fo : 
Favoured  in  my  own  Perfon,  in  my  Friends  ; 
Indulg'd  in  all  that  can  concern  my  Care, 
In  my  Imeinda's  foft  Society.  [Embracing  beri 

Abo.  And  therefore  would  you  lie  contented  down    ; 
In  the  Forgetful nefs,  and  Arms  of  Love, 
To  get  young  Princes  for  'em  ? 
Oro.  Sayit  thon  !  ha  ! 

Abo.  Princes,  the  Heirs  of  Empire,  and  the  laft 
Of  your  illuilrious  Lineage,  to  be  bom 
To  pamper  up  their  Pride,  and  be  their  Slaves  ? 
Oro.  Imonida!  fave  me,  fave  me  from  that  Thought. 
Imo.  There  is  no  Safety  from  it :  I  have  long 
SufFer'd  it  with  a  Mother's  labouring  Pains  ; 
And  can  no  longer.     Kill  me,  kill  me  now, 
While  I  am  bleit,  and  happy  in  your  Love ; 
Rather  than  let  me  live  to  fee  you  hate  me: 
As  you  muft  hate  me  :  me,  the  only  Caule, 
The  Fountain  of  thefe  flowing  Miferies. 

Oro.  Shall  the  dear  Babe,  the  eldeft  of  my  Hope?, 
Whom  I  begot  a  Prince,  be  born  a  Slave  ? 
The  Treafure  of  this  Temple  was  deilgn'd 
T'  enrich  a  Kingdom's  Fortune  :  Shall  it  here 
Be  feiz'd  upon  by  vile  unhallow'd  Hands, 
To  be  employ'd  in  Ufes  moft  profane  ? 

Abo.  In  moft  unworthy  Ufes  -,  think  of  that ; 
And  while  you  may,  prevent  it.  O  my  Lord, 
Rely  on  nothing  that  they  fay  to  you. 

They 
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They  fpeak  you  fair,  I  know,  and  bid  you  wait: 
But  think  what  'tis  to  wait  on  Promifes, 
And  Promiies  of  Men  who  know  no  Tie 
Upon  their  Words,  againft  their  Intcreft  : 
And  where's  their  Intereft  in  freeing  you  ? 

Imo.  O!  where  indeed,  to  lofe  fo  many  Slaves? 

Abo.  Nay,  grant  this  Man,  you  think  fo  much  your 

Friend, 

Be  honeft,  and  intends  all  that  he  fays  5 
He  is  but  one  -,  and  in  a  Government, 
Where,  he  cor.fefles,  you  have  Enemies, 
That  watch  your  Looks.  W'hat  Looks  can  you  put  on, 
To  pleafe  thefe  Men,  who  are  before  refolv'd 
To  read  'em  their  own  way  ?  Alas !  my  Lord, 
If  they  incline  to  think  you  dangerous, 
They  have  their  knaviih  Arts  to  make  you  fo  : 
And  then  who  knows  how  far  their  Cruelty 
May  carry  their  Revenge  ? 

Imo .  To  every  thing 

That  does  belong  to  you,  your  Friends,  and  me  j 
I  mail  be  torn  from  you,  forced  away, 
Helplefs  and  miferable  :  Shall  I  live 
Toffee  that  Day  again  ? 

Oro.  That  Day  ihall  never  come. 

Abo.  I  know  you  are  perfuadcd  to  believe 
The  Governor's  Arrival  will  prevent 
Thefe  Mifchiefc,  and  bellow  your  Liberty  : 
But  who  is  fure  of  that  ?  I  rather  fear 
More  Mifchiefs  from  his  coming.     He  is  young, 
Luxurious,  Pafiionate,  and  amorous  : 
Such  a  Complexion,  and  made  bold  by  Power, 
To  countenance  all  he  is  prone  to  do, 
"Will  know  no  Bounds,  no  Law  againft  his  Lufts. 
If,  in  a  Fit  of  his  Intemperance, 
With  a  ftrong  Hand  he  mall  refolveto  fei/e, 
And  force  my  Royal  Miftrefs  from  your  Arms, 
How  can  you  help  yourfelf  ? 

Oro,  Ha!  thou  halt  rouz'd 
The  Lion  in  his  Den,  he  ftalks  abroad, 

And 
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And  the  wide  Foreft  trembles  at  his  Roar. 

I  find  the  Danger  now :   My  Spirits  ftart 

At  the  Alarm,  and  from  all  Quarters  come 

To  man  my  Heart,  the  Citadel  of  Love. 

Is  there  a  Power  on  Earth  to  force  you  from  me  ? 

And  (hall  I  not  refift  it  ? 

Now  I  am  fafhion'd  to  thy  Purpofe  :  Speak, 

What  Combination,  what  Conspiracy, 

Would'ft  thou  engage  me  in  ?  I'll  undertake 

All  thou  would'ft  have  me  now  for  Liberty, 

For  the  great  Caufe  of  Love  and  Liberty. 

Abo.  Now,  my  great  Mafter,  you  appear  yourfelf. 
And  fince  v/e  have  you  join'd  in  our  Defign, 
It  cannot  fail  us.     I  have  mufter'd  up 
The  choiceft  Slaves,  Men  who  are  fenfible 
Of  their  Condition,  and  feem  moft  refolv'd  : 
They  have  their  feveral  Parties. 

Oro.  Summon  'em, 

Aflemble  'em:  I  will  come  forth  and  mew 
Myfelf  among  'em  :  if  they  are  refolv'd, 
I'll  lead  their  foremoft  Refolutions. 

Abo.  I  have  provide'd  thofe  will  follow  you. 

Oro.  With  this  Referve  in  our  Proceedings  Hill, 
The  Means  that  lead  us  to  our  Liberty 

Muft  not  be  bloody no  —  muft  not  be  bloody— 

Whatever  the  Rage  of  Paffion  may  iuggeft. 
'Tis  wrong,  'tis  bafe  to  break  the  Ties  of  Honour, 
Merely  through  Fear  that  others  firft  fhou'd  break 
them. 

Abo.  In  Self- Defence,  my  Lord  • • 

Oro.  I  know,  I  feel, 

All  thou  can'fl  fay,  and  more — is  there  noway? .  [Paufts 
Ye  Gods !  'tis  Infpiration  !  what  a  Thought ! 
The  very  Ship  that  brought,  that  made  us  Slaves, 
Swims  in  the  River  ftill — w^'ll  fcize  on  that, 
And  not  a  Life  mail  fall 

Abo.  And  (hall  we  then 
Defert  our  honeft,  brave,  unhappy  Friends  — ! 
Blaft  all  their  Hopes— 

D  Oro. 
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Oro.  O  !  no,  we'll  go  together ; 
Not  one  Afibciate  fhall  be  left  behind. 

Abo.  Why  farewel  then  Revenge — it  fhall  be  fo. — 
We  fhall  expect  you,  Sir — 
Oro.  You  fhall  not  long. 

[Exeunt  Oroonoko  and  Imoinda  at  one  Door, 
Aboan  at  another. 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  federal  Slaves,  Ccnfpirators. 

\ft  Slav.  'Tis  about  the  Time  now,  he'll  be  here 
foon. 

id  Slav.  Well,  but  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

ift  Slav.  To  do !  why  we  are  to  be  free  ; 

id  Slav.  Aye  !  'twas  lucky  this  Aboan  came  among 
us  •,  when  I  look  at  him,  and  hear  him  talk,  I  think 
I'm  free  already. 

3 d  Slav.  Why  aye,  to  be  fure  ;  fuch  Men  as  he  may 
do  much. 

id  Slav.  Why  we  were  all  fuch  Men,  'till  Slav'ry 

broke  us. 
But  what  is  the  Project  ? 

•%d  Stav.  Why  we  (hall  hear,  we  fhall  hear. 

ift  Slav.  Aye,  let  Aboan  alone  i  I'll  warrant  he'll 
put  us  in  aWTay. 

id  Slav.  There's  Hotman  too-,  did  you  hear  how  he 
fir'd,  when  our  Tyrants  ran  away  and  left  us  to  the 
Indians. 

i ft  Slav.  Did  I?  aye — Hotman,  -in  my  Opinion,  has 
as  much  Spirit  as  Aboan heie  they  are,  coming  to- 
gether ;  let  us  draw  back  a  little :  See  how  earneftly 
they  talk  j  don't  let  us  interrupt  them. 

[They  retire  to  the  Back  of  the  Stage. 

Enter  Hotman  and  Aboan. 

Abo. '  This  is  his  Scheme  j  I  left  him  but  this  Mo- 
ment. 

Hot. 
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Hot.  I  like  it  not;  a  glorious  Feat  ind  ed, 
JFor  Souls  of  Fire,  provok'd  by  burning  Wrongs, 
To  feize  a  Ship  by  Night  and  flea]  away, 
Our  ufelefs  Weapons  flumb'ring  in  the  Sheath. 
Confufion  !  and  our  Sufferings  unreveng'd. 

Abo.  Indeed  I  thought  of  more;  but  is  not  Freedom, 
Without  the  Chance  of  Conteft,  worth  Acceptance  ? 

Hot.  I  know  not — to  thofe  frigid  Clods,  perhaps ; 
To  our  pale  Lords,  who  only  dare  to  ftrike 
Whom  others  bind,  it  might — but  not  to  me — 
By  all  my  Wrongs,  I  thirft  for  more  than  Freedom. 

Abo.  Thy  noble  Ardour  might  e'en  warm  the  Dead  ? 
We'll  try  once  more  it's  Pow'r  on  Oroonoko- — • 
But  foft,  here  are  our  Friends,  and  as  I  think 
At  Diftance  comes  the  Prince— -it  muft  be  he 

Turning  to  the  Slaves.]  Welcome,  my  Friends,  the  Prince 

is  of  your  Party, 

And  has  engaged  to  make  your  Caufe  his  own- 
See  where  he  comes 

Enter  Oroonoko. 
Here  are  our  Friends,  my  Lord, 
Who  afk  but  your  Concurrence  to  be  free. 

Oro.  If  to  all  thefe  ]  am  the  Means  of  Freedom, 
*Tis  well  I  was  a  Slave — 'tis  well  that  here 
Iv'e  learnt  the  Wrongs  you  fuffer. 

Hot.  'Tis  better  not  to  be,  than  thus  to  fuffer. 
Abo.  To  die  at  once,  than  leave  our  wretched  Off- 
fpring 

Heirs  of  the  Chains  and  Scourges  that 

Oro.  No  more . 

My  Friend  here  tells  me,  you  have  well  refolv'd, 

[?o  the  Slaves. 

To  make  one  glorious  Effort  to  be  free  : 
To  riik  your  Lives,  and  all  the  threefold  Woes 
That  would  attend  our  unfuccefsful  Conteft. 

[T'be  Slaves  look  on  each  other,  and  anfwer  nothing. 
D  2  Ha. 
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Hot.  (clamour  oujly}  All,  all  we  rifk  for  Freedom  — 
and  Revenge ! 

[Oroonoko  turns  quuk^  and  looks  earnejlfy 

at  Hotman. 

Oro.  (after  a  Panfs]  'Tis  well,  't5s  great! — (turning 
to  the  reft]  but  I  have  found  the  Means 

To  gain  our  Purpoie  by  a  fafer  way 

Hot.  (interrupting)  A  fafer  !  —  let  kim  talk  of  fafer 

ways 

Who  holds  his  Life  more  dear  than  great  Revenge. 
[Oroonoko  turns  baftily  again^  and  looks  at 
Hotman  ;  fixing  bis  Eyes  fometime  upon  him^ 
without  fpeaking  ;  Hotman  a t  length  Jhews  fome 
Signs  of  Confu/ion  j  Oroonoko  then  turns  and 
/peaks  to  Aboan. 

Oro.  Is  this  the  Man  whofe  Zeal  you  prais'd  fo 
much  ? 

Abo.  It  is 

Hot.  (more  confus'd)  They  whifper  •,  yes,  I  am  fuf- 
pected  •, 

I  muft  talk  louder  ftill \Aftde. 

Oro.  (flill  eyeing  Hotman)  And  is  he  trufted  with 

the  whole  Defign  ? 
Abo.  He  is,  my  Lord. 
Oro.  The  Marks  of  Guilt  are  on  him. 
Abo.  Not  fo,  my  Lord  — 

Oro.  Whence  his  Confuiion,  then,  to  meet  my  Eye? 
Abo.  Whence  his  Confuiion  now,  fuppofe  him  falfe? 
Oro.  Whence  !  from  the  Confcioufnefs  of  Falfhood 

here, 

That  which  mikes  Villains  ftart  at  their  own  Shadow, 
That  made  him  fear  my  Eye,  though  it  could  reach 

No  farther  than  the  Covering  of  his  Heart 

Ev'n  now  he  trembles,  and  a  fickly  Hue 

Steals  on  his  Cheeks 

Abo.  It  does — yet  try  him  farther. 

Oro.  To  try  him  now  he's  trufted,  boots  us  nothing. 

Abo.  Do  it,  if  only  to  reftore  our  Hope, 

Or  end  the  Torments  of  Sufpence 

Ore. 
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Oro.  I  will 

Your  Zeal,  my  Friend,  I  honour j  but  you  know 

[•To  Hotman. 
Hot.  That  nobler  Hopes  have  fet  my  Soul  on  Fire, 

Than  juft  to  ftcal  a  Ship,  and  run  away 

If  I  confent  to  this,  ye  Gods  ! 

[He  affetts  to  fpeak  this  loud,  but  his  Voice  faulters 

through  his  pear. 

Oro.  If  you  do  not  confent,  you  will  not  fure — 
Hot.  I  will  not  what  ? — Who  is  there  that  fufpefts 
me  ?  [  In  a  great  Confufion. 

[Oroonoko  looks  at  Aboan,  then  turns  again  to 

Hotman. 
Oro.  Sufpe&s,  my  Friend.    Of  what  mould  we  fuf- 

pedt  you  ? 

Abo.  (hajlily]  ByHeav'ns,  ifl  fufpe&ed  any  prefent 
Of  a  perfidious  View  to  blaft  our  Hopes, 
This  Dagger  here  at  once  mould  make  him  faithful. 
[Hotman,  flaring*  attempts  to  fpeak  ;  but  is  over- 
come ly  his  Confujion  and  Terror. 
Oro.  (to  Aboan)  What  think  you  now  ? 
Abo.  By  all  my  Fears,  a  Coward  and  aTray:or. 
Oro.  He'll  certainly  betray  us, 
Abo.  That  he  {hall  not ; 

For  what  I  fwore,  I'll  do 

Cro.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Abo.  I'll  flop  his  Mouth  before  you ;  flab  him  here, 
And  then  let  him  inform. 

[Going  to  flab  Hotman,  Oroonoko  holds  him ; 
Hotman,  who  keeps  bis  Eye  upon  them,  per- 
ceives it  ivith  extreme  Confufan,  and  after 
fame  irrefoluie  Gefixres  fleals  off  unperceiv  d. 

Oro.  Thou  art  not  mad 

Abo.  I  wou'd  fecure  ouriclves. 
Oro.  It  mall  not  be  this  way,  it  cannot  be  ; 
To  murder  him,  is  to  alarm  the  reft. 

[Turns  about  and  miffts  Hotman 

What,  is  he  gone!— 

D  Abo. 
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Abo.  (to  the  Slaves}  Is  Hotman  gone  ? • 

Slav.  Hotman,  my  Lord,  is  gone  ±  but  doubt  him 

not. 

The  ftern  enquiring  Look  of  Majefty, 
We  feel  its  Pow'r,  will  ftrike  the  Mind  with  Awe  : 
He  dar'd  to  differ,  Sir  :  but  when  oppos'd, 

[70  Oroonoko, 
He  felt,  confus'd,  the  Difference  of  his  State 

Oro.  Why  be  it  fo 

My  Fellow-fufferers,  and  worthy  Friends ; 
To-morrow,  early  as  the  breaking  Day, 
We  rendezvouz  behind  the  Citron  Grove  : 

'Till  then,  farewel • 

[Exeunt  Slaves,  and  Aboan  is  following  them* 

Oro.  Aboan! 

Abo.  My  Lord. 

Oro.  JTwas  better  not  to  truft  them  with  our  Fears, 
Yet  let  them  meet  at  a  more  early  Time ; 
Within  this  Hour — and  then,  tho'  Hotmari's  falfe, 
We  may  fucceed  before  we  are  betray'd 

Abo.   We  may I'll  after  them,  and  do  it. 

[Ex.  feverally* 

ACT     IV. 

SCENE,     the  Governor's  Houfe< 

The  Governor  and  Hotman, 

Gffo.  To  feize  the  Ship,  fay  you  ? 
Hot.  Ev'n  fo,  my  Lord. 
Gov.  And  at  what  Hour  ? 
Hot.  The  Hour  I  cannot  tell. 
Gov.  Was  you  not  trufted  then  ? 
Hot.  I  was,  my  Lord  ;  but  he  they  call  the  Prince— «• 
Gov.  What,  Oroonoko  ? 

Hot.  The  fame,  my  Lord  j  a  bloody-minded  Fellow; 

He 
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He  and  another,  took  it  in  their  Heads 

To  think  I  was  not  quite  the  Rogue  I  feem'd, 

And  if  I  had  not  left  them  wou'd  have  ftabb'd  .me. 

Gov.  Indeed well  we  muft  be  before-hand  with 

*em 

Your  honeft  Service  to  the  Government 

Shall  be  rewarded  with  your  Liberty  ; 

Let's  fee [Paufes, 

Hot.  (afide}  Cou'd  I  have  work'd  'em  up  to  farther 

Mifhief, 
My  Wages  had  been  more.  [Retiring. 

Gcv.  Here,  Hotman hark  ye, 

Lee  Captain  Driver  come  to  me  this  Moment 

[Exit  Hot  man. 

Why  this  is  juft  the  Thing  I  wou'd  have  wifh'd  ; 
7'he  Laws  now  take  this  Oroonoko  off, 
And  leave  Imoinda  mine — the  Ship  fecur'd, 
His  Party  will  defert  him,  and  with  Eafe 
I  then  nuy  fcize  my  Prey. — Who  waits  without  ?— 

Enter  Servant. 

Go  fee  the  Guard  be  doubled  ;  bid  the  Gentry 
Stand  to  their  Arms  -,  let  Captain  Stanmore  know 
He  muft  attend  me  here  on  inftant  Bufmefs. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Enter  Captain  Driver. 

Captain,  what  Hands  have  you  onboard  To-night? 

Capt.  Not  many  ;  but  enough  to  do  the  Bufinefs — 
I  learnt  it  from  the  Slave  I  met  below. 

Gov.  I  fent  him,  Sir 

Capt.  I  know  ir,  Governor  •,  and  I  have  fent  him 
With  Orders  that  the  Ship  fnou'd  weigh,  and  Hand 
From  Shore  -,  'tis  doing,  Sir,  e'er  now. 

Gov.    Your  Crew  then,   Captain,    are  not  all  on 
board  ? 

Capt.  No,  no  ;  I'll  fend  them  Orders  to  be  ready  i 
They'll  do  for  your  Prince  Oroonoko  yet. 
D  4 
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here's  Captain  Stanmore,  Sir- • 

Gov.  I'll  come lExit  Servant. 

Well,  Captain,  I'll  expect  you  •,  I  mall  order 

All  the  Militia  under  Arms  directly, 

Here  on  the  Platform. 

Copt.  You  need  not  fear  me.  [Exit  feverally. 

SCENE    II,    the  Citron- Grow,  Moonlight. 

Enter  Oroonoko,    Aboan,   Imoinda,   Slaves,   Women* 
and  Children  following. 

Oro,  Come  on  my  Friends!   fee  where  the  rifing 

Moon 

Now  mines  upon  our  Purpofe  !  let  our  March 
At  once  be  fwift  and  filent,  like  her  Courfe  ; 
The  Ship  iurpriz'd,  we  triumph  without  Conflict, 
Nor  mark  our  Way  to  Liberty  with  Blood. 

[As  Oroonoko  is  leading  them  out,  a  Slave  enters 
an d  proftrates  himfelf  before  Oroonoko. 

Slav.  My  Lord,  my  Prince^ 

Oro.  What  would*  ft  thou  fay  ?  be  brief  i  flop  us  not. 

Slav.  The  Villain,  Hotman. 

'Abo.  Ah! 

Oro.  Well,  what  of  him  ? — take  Courage — what  of 

him? 

Slav.  My  Lord,  I  fear  he  has  betray 'd  us. 
Oro.  Why  ? 

Slav.  From  our  laft  Rendezvous,  myLord,  e'en  now 
1  watch*d  him  to  the  Governor's  •,  but  there 
He  ftay'd  not  long  ;  I  faw  as  he  came  out 
Jie  fpoke  to  Captain  Driver,  and  from  him, 
I  watch'd  him  Kill,  he  hafted  to  the  Ship, 
Which,  now  unmoor'd,  lies  farther  from  the  Shore  -9 
1  he  Captain  and  his  Crew  are  up  in  Arms, 
All  the  Militia  out,  the  Place  alarm'd  : 
They'll  foon  be  here— 
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Oro.  Why  we  muft  meet  '^m  then  ;  the  iron  Hand 
Of  flern  Necefiity,  is  now  upon  us-, 
And  from  the  Rack,  fhe  drives  us  to  our  Swords. 

[Draws* 

The  Women  and  the  Children  fall  behind, 
Unfit  for  Dangers,  fuch  as  now  approach  us. 
What  will  become  of  them  ! 

[Aboan,  who  during  this  Scene  expreffes  the  ut* 
mo/}  dngitijb  of  Mind  by  his  Geftures  and  De- 
portment,  at  length  comes  forward ;  and  pro- 
ftratin*  himfelf  before  Oroonoko,  takes  his 
Poot  andfets  it  upon  his  Head. 
Oro.  Forbear — we're  born  to  Error  ;  let  me  raife 

thee 

I  know  thee  faithful,  therefore  blame  thee  not. 

Ah.  O!   my  dear  Lord,  my  Heart  drops  Blood  to 

think 

My  hafty  eager  fond  Credulity 
Should  let  that  Slave's  falfe  feeming  thus  undo  us— 

Oro.  Name  it  no  more 

Abo.  'Tis  loll — 'tis  ruin'd — and  by  me  ;  but  this— 
\He  fuddenly  draws  a  D  agger  ^  and,  offers  to  Jlab 

himfelf -y  but  Oroonoko  lays  hold  of  his  Hand. 
Oro.  Hold  i  now  you  wrong  my  Defign  :  thus  far 
Tho'ft  only  err'd ;  but  to  defert  me  now, 

[VPrefting  the  Dagger  from  him. 
Wou'd  be  a  Crime  indeed — I  need  thy  Help. 
Turning  to  Imoinda.]    Imoinda^  you  mull  not  expofe 

yourfelf : 
Retire,  my  Love ;  I  almoft  fear  for  you. 

Imo    I  fear  no  Danger  i  Life,  or  Death,  I  will 
Enjoy  with  you. 

Slav,  (alarmed]  They  come,  they  come — I  fee  *em  ; 

they're  upon  us. 

Oro.  (gutting  himfelf  before  Imoinda)  My  Perfon  is 
your  Guard. 

[Enter  the  Governor,    ivith  Hotman  and  his 
Rabble  ;  Captain  Stanmore  and  his  Men. 

Abo. 
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Abo.  There  is  the  Villain  that  betray'd  our  Caufe ; 
His  Life  is  due  to  me. [Advancing- 

Oro.  Hold,  you  -3  and  you  who  come  againft  us,  hold  j 
I  charge  you  in  a  general  Good  to  all, 
And  wifh  I  could  command  you,  to  prevent 
The  bloody  Havock  of  the  murd'ring  Sword, 
J  would  not  urge  Deftruclion  uncompell'd  : 
But  if  you  follow  Fate,  you  find  it  here. 
Who  firft  advances • 

Enter  the  Captain,  with  his  Crew. 

Capt.  Here,  here,  here  they  are,  Governor : 
What,  feize  upon  my  Ship  ! 

Come,  Boys,  fall  on 

[Advancing  firft)  Oroonoko  kills  him. 

Oro.  Thou  art  fall'n  indeed  j 
Thy  own  Blood  be  upon  thee. 

Gov.  Reft  it  there. 
He  did  deferve  his  Death.     Take  him  away. 

[The  Body  remotfd. 

You  fee,  Sir,  you,  and  thofe  miftaken  Men, 
Muft  be  our  WitnefTes,  we  do  not  come 
As  Enemies,  and  thirfting  for  your  Blood. 
If  we  defir'd  your  Ruin,  the  Revenge 
Of  our  Companion's  Death  had  pufh'd  it  on. 
But  that  we  overlook,  in  a  Regard 
To  common  Safety,  and  the  public  Good. 

Oro.  Regard  that  public  Good  :  Draw  off  your  Men, 
And  leave  us  to  our  Fortune  :  We're  refolv'd. 

Gov.  Refolv'd  !  on  what  ?  your  Refolutions 
Are  broken,  overturn'd,  prevented,  loft : 
What  Fortune  now  can  you  raife  out  of  'em  ? 
Nay,  grant  we  mould  draw  off,  what  can  you  do  ? 
Where  can  you  move  ?  What  more  can  you  refolve  ? 
UnKfs  it  be  to  throw  yourfelves  away. 
Famine  muft  eat  you  up,  if  you  go  on. 
You  fee  our  Numbers  could  with  Eafe  compel 
What  we  requeft  :  And  what  do  we  requeft  ? 

Only 
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Only  to  fave  yourfelves. 

[The  Womny  with,  their  Children^  gathering  abcut 

the  Men. 

Oro.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Gov.  To  thofe  poor  Wretches,  who  have  been  feduc'd 
And  led  away,  to  all,  and  ev'ry  one,. 

We  offer  a  full  Pardon 

Oro.  Then  fall  on.  [Preparing  to  engage* 

Gov.  Lay  hold  upon't,  before  it  be  too  late, 
Pardon  and  Mercy. 

[The  Women  clinging  about  the  Men,  they  ha^e 
Oroonoko,  and  fall  upon  their  Faces,  crying 
out  for  Pardon. 

Slaves.  Pardon,  Mercy,  Pardon. 
Oro.  Let  'em  go  all.     Now,  Governor,  I  fee, 
I  own  the  Folly  of  my  Enterprife. 
The  Raflinefs  of  this  Action  •,  and  muft  blufh 
Quite  through  this  Vei-1  of  Night,  a  whitely  Shame, 
To  think  I  could  defign  to  make  thofe  free, 
Who  were  by  Nature  Slaves  -,  Wretches,  defign'd 
To  be  their  Matters  Dogs,  and  li  k  their  Feet. 
We  were  too. few  before  for  Victory, 
We're  ftill  enow  to  die;  [To  Imoinda,  Ahoan, 

and  his  Friends* 
Enter  Blandford. 

Gov.  Live,  Royal  Sir ; 

Live,  and  be  happy  long  on  your  own  Terms  -, 
Only  confent  to  yield,  and  you  (hall  have 
What  Terms  you  can  propoie,  for  you,  and  yours. 
Cro.  Confent  to  yield!  Shall  I  betray  myfelf  ? 
Elan.  I'm  glad  you  have  proteeded  by  fair  Means, 

[To  the  Governor, 
I  came  to  be  a  Mediator. 

Goy.  Try  what  you  can  work  upon  him. 
Oro.  Are  you  come  againft  me  too  ? 
Blan.  Is  this  to  come  againft  you  ? 

[Offering  his  Sword  to  Oroonoko. 
Unarm'd 
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.Unarm'd  to  put  myfelf  into  your  Hands? 
I  come,  I  hope,  to  ferve  you. 

Oro.  You  have  ferv'd  me  •, 
I  thank  you  for't:  And  I  am  pleas'd  to  think 
You  were  my  Friend,  while  I  had  need  of  one  : 
But  now  'tis  paft ;  this  Farewel,  and  be  gone. 

[Embraces  him. 

Elan.  It  is  not  paft,  and  I  muft  ferve  you  ftill. 
I  would  make  up  thefe  Breaches  which  the  Sword 
Will  widen  more,  and  clofe  us  all  in  Love. 

Oro.  I  know  what  I  have  done,  and  I  fhould  be 
A  Child  to  think  they  ever  can  forgive  : 
Forgive  !  Were  there  but  that,  I  would  not  live 
To  be  forgiven :  Is  there  a  Power  on  Earth, 
That  I  can  ever  need  Forgivenefs  from  ? 

Elan.  You  fhall  not  need  it. 

Oro.  No,  I  will  not  need  it. 

Elan.  You  fee  he  offers  you  your  own  Condi tionsj 
For  you,  and  yours. 

Oro.  Muft  I  capitulate  ? 
Precarioufly  compound,  on  (tinted  Terms, 
To  fave  my  Life  ? 

Elan.  Sir,  he  impofes  none. 
You  make  'em  for  your  own  Security. 
If  your  great  Heart  cannot  defcend  to  treat, 
In  adverfe  Fortune,  with  an  Enemy, 
Yet  fure  your  Honour's  fafe,  you  may  accept 
Offers  of  Peace  and  Safety  from  a  Friend. 

Gov.  He  will  rely  on  what  you  fay  to  him  :  [To  Blan. 
Offer  him  what  you  can,  I  will  confirm 
And  make  all  good  :  Be  you  my  Pledge  of  Truft. 

Blan.  I'll  anfwer  wfth  my  Life  for  all  he  fays. 

Gov.  Ay,do,and  pay  the  Forfeit  if  you  pleafe.  \_Afidft 

Elan.  Confider,  Sir,  can  you  confent  to  throw 
That  Blcffing  from  you,  you  io  hardly  found,  [Q/Imo, 
And  fo  much  valu'd  once  ? 

Oro.    Imoinda  !  Oh  ! 

'Tis  (he  that  holds  me  on  this  Argument 
Of  tedious  Life  :  I  could  refolve  it  ibon, 

Were 
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Were  this  curs'd  Being  only  in  Debate. 
But  my  Imoinda  ftruggles  in  my  Soul : 
She  makes  a  Coward  of  me,  I  confefs  : 
I  am  afraid  to  part  with  her  in  Death ; 
And  more  afraid  of  Life  to  lofe  her  here. 

Elan.  This  Way  you  muftlofe  her;  think  upon    « 
The  Weaknefs  of  her  Sex,  made  yet  more  weak 
With  her  Condition,  requiring  Reft, 
And  foft  indulging  Eafe,  to  nurfe  your  Hopes, 
And  make  you  a  glad  Father. 

Oro.  There  I  feel 

A  Father's  Fondnefs,  and  a  Hufband's  Love. 
They  feize  upon  my  Heart,  ftrain  all  its  Strings 
To  pull  me  to  'em  from  my  ftern  Refolve, 
Hulband  and  Father !  all  the  melting  Art 
Of  Eloquence  lives  in  thofe  foft'ning  Names. 
Methinks  I  fee  the  Babe,  with  Infant  Hands, 
Pleading  for  Life,  and  begging  to  be  born  : 
Shall  I  forbid  his  Birth  ?  Deny  him  Light  ? 
The  heavenly  Comforts  of  all  chearing  Light  ? 
Thefe  are  the  Calls  of  Nature,  that  call  loud  ; 
<iThey  will  be  heard,  and  conquer  in  their  Caufe: 
He  muft  not  be  a  Man,  who  can  refift  'em. 
No,  my  Imoinda !  I  will  venture  all 
To  fave  thee,  and  that  little  Innocent  : 
The  World  may  be  a  better  Friend  to  him, 
Than  I  have  found  it.     Now  I  yield  myfelf : 

[Gives  up  bis  Sword. 
The  Conflict's  pad,  and  we  are  in  your  Hands. 

[Several  Men  get  about  Oroonoko  and  Aboan, 
and  feize  them. 

Gov.  So  you  mail  find  you  ate.     Difpofe  of  them, 
As  I  commanded  you. 

Blan.  Good  Heav'n  forbid  !  you  cannot  mean — 
Gov.  This  is  not  your  Concern. 

['To  Blandford,  who  goes  hajlily  to  Stanmore. 
Blan.  For  Heav'ns  Sake  ufe  your  Jnt'reft  with  him, 
Stanmore. 
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Gov.  I  muft  take  care  of  you.  [To  Imoinda* 

Imo.  I'm  at  the  End 

Of  all  my  Care :  Here  will  I  die  with  him.  [Holding  Oro. 
Oro.  You  fnall  not  force  her  from  me  [He  holds  her* 
Gov.  Then  I  muft.  [Thy  force  her  from  him. 

Try  other  Means,  and  conquer  Force  by  Force  : 
Break,  cut  off  his  Hold,  bring  her  away. 
Stan,  Dear  Governor,  confider  what  you  do. 

Gov.  Away 

Imo.  I  do  not  afk  to  live,  kill  me  but  here. 
Oro.  O  bloody  Dogs !  Inhuman  Murderers! 

[Imoinda  forced  cut  of  one  Door  by  the  Governor 
and  others.  Oroonoko  and  Aboan  hurried 
cut  of  another.  [Exeunt. 

Remain  Blandford  and  Stanmore. 

Elan.  Aftonifhment  confounds  me,  what  a  Wretch  i 
"But  he  (hall  not  betray  me  to  the  Pledge 
And  forfeit  of  my  Honour  thus ;  I'll  force — 

Stan.  No,  tho'  Refentment's  juft  ufe  gentle  Means, 
To  brave  him  wou'd  enfure  the  Captive's  Death  : 

Elan.  I  cannot  brook  the  Wrong,  to  make  my  Faith 
The  Pander  to  his  Cowardice  and  Luft  i 

Stan.  'Tis  vile  indeed,  but  yet  let  juftice  wait, 
His  Pow'r  will  not  be  long,  and  when  your  Blow 
\Vill  only  reach  to  him,  then  (Irike,  ftrike  home; 
But  now,  if  thou  woudft  fave 

Elan.  O  !  I  would  fave 

At  my  own  Life's  Expence  the  trufting,  honed, 
Deceived,  betray'd,  infulted  Oroonoko: 

Stan.  Then  hear  me,  ftoop  for  once  to  Interceffionj 
We  may  fupport  it  with  iuch  weighty  Reafons, 
That  he  mall  not  fay  nay,  he  (hall  not  dare. 

Elan.  Not  dare  !  you  fee  he  has  already  dar'd 
A  Crime  that  might  draw  down  the  Wrath  of  Heav'n 
By  Miracle  to  blall  him  : 

Stan.  Yes,  but  thole 
Who  fear  not  fteav'n,  are  rr.oft  afraid  of  Men. 

Blan.  Yet  my  Kefentmcnt  he  has  torav'd  ev'n  now; 

Stan, 
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Stan.  He  has,  but  in  the  Tumult  of  his  Paflion, 
With  his  Dependants  round  him,  before  whom 
To  have  been  over  ruFd  had  hurt  his  Pride ; 
Truft  me,  to-morrow  to  your  Face  and  mine 
He  will  not  dare  to  vindicate  the  Wrong. 

Elan.  You  fhall  prevail — I'll  meet  you  at  his  Houfe 
Early  to-morrow. 

Stan.    Your  Hour  ? 

Elan.    At  Eight. 

Stan,  I'll  meet  you  there.  [Exeunt  federally. 


A  C   T    V. 

SCENE    I. 

Enter  Governor,  with  Blandford  and  Stanmore. 
Elan.  T  T  A  V  E  you  no  Reverence  of  future  Fame  ? 
_£  J.     No  Awe  upon  your  Actions,  from  the 

Tongues, 

The  cens'ring  Tongues  of  Men,  that  will  be  free  ? 
If  you  confefs  Humanity,  believe 
There  is  a  God,  to  punifh  or  reward 
Our  Doings  here  :  do  not  provoke  your  Fate. 
The  Hand  of  Heav'n  is  arm'd  againft  thefe  Crimes, 
With  hotter  Thunderbolts,  prepared  co  fhoor, 
And  nail  you  to  the  Earth,  a  fad  Example ; 
A  Monument  of  faithlefs  Infamy. 

Gov.  Tell  me  no  more  of  Fame,  and  breach  of  Faith, 
The  publick  Good  requires  that  he  Ihould  die. 

Stan.  The  publick  Good  muft  totter,  when  the  Bafe 
Is  Fraud,  and  Craft,  and  proftituted  Honour. 

Elan.  When  Guilt  is  fanctified  by  bold  Pretences 
That  Wrong  is  in  its  Confequences  right, 
The  Bond  that  holds  Society  together 

Is 
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Is  broken !  Rule  and  Order  at  an  End, 
And  Anarchy  muft  defolate  the  World. 

God.  The  Planters  hold  not  thefe  Opinions,  Sir, 
They  think  it  well  that  Bloodftted  was  prevented 
By  any  Means,  and  now  are  clamorous 
To  have  this  Slave  cut  off > 

Elan.  We  are  not  fufe,  ib  wretched,  to  have  thefe^ 
The  Rabble,  judge  for  us  :  The  changing  Croud, 
The  arbitrary  Guard  of  Fortune's  Power, 
Who  wait  to  catch  the  Sentence  of  her  Frowns, 
And  hurry  all  to  Ruin  {he  condemns. 

Stan.  So  far  from  farther  Wrongs,  that  'tis  a  Shame 
He  fhould  be  where  he  is.     Good  Governor, 
Order  his  Liberty  :  He  yielded  up 
Himfelf,  his  all. 

Elan.  He  yielded 'on  your  Word  ; 
And  I  am  made  the  cautionary  Pledge, 
The  Gage  and  Hoftage  cf  your  keeping  it. 

Stan.  Remember,  Sir,  "he  yielded  on  your  Word ; 
Your  Word  !  which  honeft  Men  will  think  mould  be 
The  lafl  Refort  of  Truth,  and  Truft  on  Earth  : 
What  if  your  Delegate  in  Pow'r  had  done 
To  fome  dear  Friend  as  you  have  done -to  Blandford? 
Wou'd  not  Refentment  arm'd  by  Juftice  flrike 
For  him  and  for  yourfelf  ? — You  know  it  wou'd. 

[The  Governor  fe  ems  moved. 
This  Argument  he  feels '-enforce  it  Blandford. 

[slfide  to  Blandford. 

Elan.  You  cannot  rooly  fure  intend  the  Wrong, 
You  cannot  lure  perfift  iu'fuch  an  Act-, 
And  be  fedately  cruel  and  perfidious 

Stan.  Btfides,  the  Wretch  has  now  no  longer  Pow'r 
Of  doing  Harm,  were  he  difpos'd  ro  ufe  it. 

Elan. .  But 'he  is  not  difpos'cl. 

Stan.  We'll  be  his  Sureties,  Sir, 

Blan.  Yes,  we  will  anfwer  for  him  now,  my  Friend, 
the  Governor,  I  know  will  thank  us. 

Gov.  Well,  you  will  have  it  fo,  do  what  you  pleafe, 
juft  what  you  will  with  him,  I  give  you  Leave.  [Extt. 

Blan, 
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&lan.  We  thank  you,  Sir ;  this  Way,   pray  come 
with  me.  {Exeunt. 

tfbe  SCENE  drawn  fheivs  Oroonoko  upon  his  Back> 
his  Legs  and  Arms  ftretch'd  out,  and  chained  to  thl 
Ground. 

Enter  Blandford,  Stanmore,  &V. 

"Blan.  O  miferable  Sight !  help  every  one, 
Aflift  me  all  to  free  him  from  his  Chains. 

[They  help  him  up,  and  bring  him  forward ',  look* 

ing  down. 
Moft  injur'd  Prince !  how  fhall  we  clear  ourfelves  ? 

Stan.  We  are  not  guilty  of  your  Injuries, 
No  way  confenting  to  'em  -,  but  abhor, 
Abominate,  and  loath  this  Cruelty. 

Oro    If  you  would  have  me  think  you  are  not  alj 
Confederates,  all  accefiary  to 
The  bafe  Injuftice  of  your  Governor : 
If  you  would  have  me  live,  as  you  appear 
Concern'd  for  me ;  if  you  would  have  me  live 
To  thank,  and  blefs  you,  there  is  yet  a  Way 
To  tie  me  ever  to  your  honeft  Love  : 
Bring  my  Imoinda  to  me  *,  give  me  her, 
To  charm  my  Sorrows,  and,  if  pofiible, 
I'll  fit  down  with  my  Wrongs  ;  never  to  rife 
Againft  my  Fate,  or  think  of  Vengeance  more. 

Elan.  Be  fatisfy'd,  you  may  depend  upon  us  j 
We'll  bring  her  fafe  to  you,  and  fuddenly. 
In  the  mean  Time 

Endeavour  to  forget,  Sir,  and  forgive.; 
And  hope  a  better  Fortune.  [Exeunt. 

Oroonoko  alone. 

Oro.  Forget !  forgive !  I  mud  indeed  forget, 
When  I  forgive  :  But  while  I  am  a  Man, 
In  Flelh,  that  bears  the  living  Marks  of  Shame, 
The  Print  of  his  dilhonourable  Chains, 

E  I  never 
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I  never  can  forgive  tijis  Governor, 

This  Villain ; 

What  (hall  I  do  ?  If  I  declare  myfelf, 

I  know  him,  lie  will  frreak  behind  his  Guard 

Of  Followers,  and  brave  me  in  his  Fears. 

Elfe,  Lion-like,  with  my  devouring  Rage, 

I  would  rum  on  him,  fatten  on  his  Throat, 

Tear  a  wide  Paffage  to  his  treacherous  Heart, 

And  that  Way  lay  him  open  to  the  World.       \Pauftng» 

If  I  fhould  turn  his  Chritlian  Arts  on  him, 

Promife  him,  fpeak  him  fair,  flatter,  and  creep 

With  fawning  Steps,  to  get  within  his  Faith, 

I  could  betray  him  then,  as  he  has  me. 

But  am  I  fure  by  that  to  right  myfelf? 

Lying's  a  certain  Mark  of  Cowardice : 

And,  when  the  Tongue  forgets  its  Honefiy, 

The  Heart  and  Hand  may  drop  their  Functions  too, 

And  nothing  worthy  be  refolv'd  or  done. 

Honour  fliould  be  concern'd  in  Honour's  Caufe, 

Let  me  but  find  our. 

An  honeft  Remedy,  I  have  the  Hand, 

A  miniftring  Hand,  that  will  apply  it  home.       [Exit, 

SCENE,     The  Governor's  Houfe. 

Enter  Governor. 

Goto.  I  would  not  have  her  tell  me,  flic-  confents  i 
In  Favour  of  the  Sex's  Modefty, 
That  ftill  mould  be  prefum'd  ;  becaufe  there  is 
A  greater  Impudence  in  owning  it, 
Than  in  allowing  all  that  we  can  do. 
For  when  a  Man  has  faid 
All  that  is  fit,  to  fave  the  Decency, 
The  Women  know  rhe  reft  is  to  be  done. 
I  will  not  difappoint  her  {Geiag. 

Enter  to  him  Bland  ford  and  Stanmore. 
Gcv.  (impatiently}  Well-  what's  the  Matter  now"? 
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.  I'm  forry  we  intrude,  Six ;  but  our  Bus?nefs 
Will  quickly  be  difpatch'd  :  We  come  to  feek 
Clemene,  Sir  ;  we've  promis'd  Oroonoko 
To  bring  her  to  him. 

Gov.  You  do  very  well ;  'tis  kindly  done  of  you : 
Kv'n  carry  her  to  him  with  all  my  Heart. 

Stan.  You  muft  tell  us  where  me  is. 

Gov.  I  tell  you  !  why,  don't  you  know  ? 

Elan.  Your  Servant  fays  fhe's  in  the  Houfe. 

Gov.  No,  no,  I  brought  her  home  at  firft,  indeed ; 
but  I  thought  it  would  not  look  well  to  keep  her  here  ; 
I  remov'd  her  in  the  Hurry,  only  to  take  care  of  her. 
What !  me  belongs  to  you  :  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her. 

Stan.  But  where  is  me  now,  Sir  ? 

Gov.  Why,  Faith,  I  can't  fay  certainly:  You'll  hear 
of  her  at  Parham  Houfe,  I  fuppofe :  T 'here,  or  there- 
abouts •,  I  think  I  lent  her  there. 

Elan.  I'll  have  an  Eye  on  him.  [Afidc. 

[Exeunt  all  hit  the  Governor. 

Gov.  I  have  ly'd  myfelf  into  a  little  Time, 
And  muft  employ  it :  They'll  be  here  again  ; 
But  I  muft  be  before  'em. 

[Going  out,  he  meets  Imoinda,  andfeizes  her. 
Are  you  come  ? 

I'll  court  no  longer  for  a  Happinefs 
That  is  in  my  own  keeping  :  You  may  flill 
Refufe  to  grant,  fo  I  have  Power  to  take. 
The  Man  that  alks  deferves  to  be  deny'd. 

[She  dif engages  one  Hand^  and  draws  his  Sword 
from  his  Side  upon  him  ;  Governor  Jlarts  and 
retires  ;  Blandford  enters  behind  him. 

Imo.  He  does  indeed,  that  alks  unworthily. 

Elan.  You  hear  her,  Sir  ;  that  alks  unworthily. 

Gov.  You  are  no  judge. 

Elan.  I  am  of  my  own  Slave. 

Gov.  Be  gone,  and  leave  us. 

Elan.  When  you  let  her  go. 
E  2 
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Gcv.  To  faften  upon  you, 
Elan.  I  muft  defend  myfelf. 
Imo.  Help,  Murder,  help. 

[Imoinda  retreats  towards  the  Door ',  favoured  fy 
Blandford  •,  when  they  are  closd,  fhe  throws 
down  the  Sword,  and  runs  out.    Governor  takes 
up  his  Sword,  they  fight ,  dofe,  and  fall ^  Bland- 
ford  upon  him.    Servants  enter ',  and  part  yem. 
Gov.  She  {hall  not  'fcape  me  fo.     I've  gone  too  far, 
Not  to  go  farther.     Curie  on  my  Delay : 
But  yet  fhe  is,  and  fhall  be  in  my  Power. 

Elan.  Nay,  then  it  is  the  War  of  Honefty ; 
I  know  you,  and  will  fave  you  from  yourfelf. 

Gov.  All  come  along  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    the  left. 
Enter  Oroonoko. 

Oro.  To  Honour  bound  !  and  yet  a  Slave  to  Love ! 
I  am  diftra<5ted  by  their  rival  Powers, 
And  both  will  be  obey'd.     O  great  Revenge! 
Thou  Raifer  and  Reftorer  of  fal'n  Fame  ! 
Let  me  not  be  unworthy  of  thy  Aid, 
For  flopping  in  thy  Courfe  :  I  ftill  am  thine  ; 
But  can't  forget  I  am  Jmoinda1^  too. 
She  calls  me  from  my  Wrongs  to  refcue  her. 
No  Man  condemn  me,  who  has  never  felt 
A  Woman's  Power,  or  try'd  the  Force  of  Love : 
Love,  Love  will  be 
My  firft  Ambition,  and  my  Fame  the  next. 

Enter  Aboan  Hoody. 

My  Eyes  are  turn'd  again  ft  me,  and  combine 
With  my  fworn  Enemies,  to  reprefcnt 
This  Speftacle  of  Horror.     Aboan ! 
My  ever  faithful  Friend  ! 
Abo.  I  have  no  Name 
That  can  diftinguifh  me  from  the  vile  Earth, 

T* 
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To  which  I'm  going  :  A  poor  abject  Worm, 
That  crawl'd  a  while  upon  the  buftling  World, 
.And  now  am  trampled  to  my  Duft  again. 

Oro.  I  fee  thee  gafti'd  and  mangled. 

Abo.  Spare  my  Shame,  [He  lies  down. 

To  tell  how  they  have  us'd  me  :  But  believe 
The  Hangman's  Hand  would  have  been  merciful. 
Do  not  you  fcorn  me,  Sir,  .to  think  I  can 
Intend  to  live  under  this  Jnfamy. 
I  do  not  come  for  Pity,  but  for  Pardon. 

Oro.  ForPardon!  wound  me  not  with  keener  Anguifll 
Than  yet  I  feel,  by  thinking  thou  can'ft  need  it : 
Thou'ft  fpent  an  honourable  Life  with  me ; 
The  earlieft  Servant  of  my  rifing  Fame. 

[Stooping  and  embracing  him. 

Abo.  And  would  attend  it  with  my  lateft  Care : 
My  Life  was  yours,  and  fo  mall  be  my  Death. 
You  mufl  not  live ;  alas !  you  mud  not  live 
Bending  and  finking,  I  have  dragg'd  my  Steps 
Thus  far,  to  tell  you  that  you  cannot  live : 
To  warn  you  of  thofe  ignominious  Wrongs, 
Whips,  Rods,  and  all  the  Inftruments  of  Deatk, 
Which  I  have  felt,  and  are  prepar'd  for  you. 
This  was  the  Duty  that  I  had  to  pay. 
'Tis  done,  and  now  I  beg  to  be  difcharg'd. 

Oro.  What  fliall  I  do  for  thee  ? 

Abo.  My  Body  tires, 
And  will  not  bear  me  off  to  Liberty  : 
I  flrall  again  be  taken,  made  a  Slave. 
A  Sword,  a  Dagger  yet  would  refcue  me, 
I  have  not  Strength  to  go  to  find  out  Death, 
You  muft  direct  him  to  me. 

Oro.  Here  he  is,  [Gives  him  a  'Dagger, 

The  only  Prefent  I  can  make  thee  now  : 
And,  next  the  honourable  Means  of  Life, 
I  would  beftow  the  honed  Means  of  Death. 

Abo.  I  cannot  flay  to  thank  you  :  Only  this, 
The  Villain  Hotman,  as  I  dagger' d  hither, 
Arm'd  with  a  Sword  I  met :  I  wrench'd  it  from  him, 

Col- 
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Collecting  all  my  Strength ;  and  in  his  Heart, 
Stain'd  to  the  Hilt,  I  left  it. 

0  my  dear  honour'd  Matter,  if  there  is, 
A  Being  after  this,  I  fhall  be  yours 

In  the  next  World;  your  faithful  Slave  again/ 
This  is  to  try.     (Stabs  bimfelf}  I  had  a  living  Senfe 
Of  all  your  royal  Favours ;  but  this  iaft, 
Strikes  through  my  Heart.     I  will  not  fay,  farewel ; 
For  you  muft  follow  me.  [Dies, 

Oro.  In  Life  and  Death, 
The  Guardian  of  my  Honour !  Follow  thee ! 

1  fhould  have  gone  before  thee :  Then  perhaps 
Thy  Fate  had  been  prevented. 

Why,  why,  you  Gods !  why  am  I  fo  accurft. 

That  it  muft  be  a  Reafon  of  your  Wrath  ; 

A  Guilt,  a  Crime  fufficient  to  the  Fate 

Of  any  one,  but  to  belong  to  me  ? 

My  Friend  has  found  it,  and  my  Wife  will  foon  : 

My  Wife  !  the  very  Fear's  too  much  for  Life  : 

•I  can,'t  fupport  it.     Where  ?  Imoinda !  Oh  ! 

[Going  ouf,  Jhe  meets  him^  running  into  his  Arms. 
Thou  Bofom  Softnefs !  Down  of  all  my  Cares ! 
Thou  art  diforder'd,  pale,  and  out  of  Breath ! 
If  Fate  purfues  thee,   find  a  Shelter  here. 
What  is  it  thou  would'ft  tell  me  ? 

Imo.  'Tis  in  vain  to  call  him  Villain. 

Oro.  Call  him  Governor  :  Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Imo.  There's  not  another  fure  fo  great. 

Oro.  Villain's  the  common  Name  of  Mankind  her?, 
But  his  moft  properly.     What !  what  of  him  ?. 
I  fear  to  be  refolv'd,  and  muft  enquire. 
He  had  thee  in  his  Power. 

Imo._  I  blufti  to  think  it. 

Oro.  Blulh !  to  think  what  ? 

Imo.  That  I  was  in  his  Power. 

Oro.  He  cou'd  not  ufe  it  P 

Imo.  What  can't  fuch  Men  do? 

Oro.  But  did  he,  durlt  he  ? 

Imo.  What  he  cou'd,  he  dar'd. 

Ore. 
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Oro.  His  own  Gods  damn  him  then !  For  ours  have 

none, 
No  Punifhment  for  fuch  unheard  of  Crime, 

Imo.  This  Monfter,  cunning  in  his  Flatteries, 
When  he  had  weary'd  all  his  ufelefs  Arts, 
Leap'd  out,  fierce  as  a  Bead  of  Prey,  to  feize  me. 
I  trembled,  fear'd. 

Oro.  I  fear,  and  tremble  now. 
What  cou*d  preferve  thee  ?  What  deliver  thee  ? 

Imo.  That  worthy  Man,  you  us'd  to  call  your  Friend,1 

Oro.  Blandjord. 

Imo.  Came  in,  and  fav'd  me  from  his  Rage. 

Oro.  He  was  a  Friend  indeed,  to  refcue  thee  ! 
And,  for  his  Sake,  I'll  think  it  poffible 
A  Chriftian  may  be  yet  an  honeft  Man. 

Imo.  O  did  you  know  what  I  have  ftruggled  thro', 
To  fave  me  yours,  fure  you  would  promife  me 
Never  to  fee  me  forc'd  from  you  again. 

Oro.  To  promife  thee !  O  !  do  I  need  to  promife  ? 
But  there  is  now  no  farther  Ufe  of  Words. 
Death  is  Security  for  all  our  Fears. 

[Shews  Aboan'j  Body  on  the  Floor* 

Imo.  Aloanl 

Oro.  Mangled  and  torn,  refolv'd  to  give  me  Time 
To  fit  myfelf  for  what  I  muft  .expect, 
Groan'd  out  a  Warning  to  me,  and  expir'd. 

Into.  For  what  you  muft  expect  ? 

Oro.  Would,  that  were  all ! 

Imo.  What !  to  be  butcher'd  thus 

Oro.  Juft  as  thou  fecit. 

Imo.  By  barb'rous  Hands,  to  fall  at  laft  their  Prey  f 

Oro.  I  have  run  the  Race  with  Honour,  fhall  I  now 
Lag,  and  be  overtaken  at  the  Goal  ? 

Imo.  No. 

Oro.  I  muft  look  back  to  thee.  [Tenderly. 

Imo.  You  fhall  not  need. 
I'm  always  prefent  to  your  Purpofc,  fay, 
Which  Way  would  you  difpofe  me  ? 

Oro.  Have  a  Care. 

Thou'rt 
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Thou'rt  on  a  Precipice,,  and  doft  not  fee. 
Whither  that  Queftion  leads  thee. 
I  cannot,  as  I  would,  difpofe  of  thee  ; 
And,  as  I  ought,  I  dare  not.     Oh  Imoindal 

Jmo.  Alas !  that  Sigh !  Why  do  you  tremble  fo  £ 
Nay,  then  'tis  bad  indeed,  if  you  can  weep. 

Oro.  My  Heart  runs  over,  if  my  gufhing  Eyes 
Betray  a  Wcaknefs  which  they  never  knew, 
Believe,  thou  only,  thou  conld'ft  caufethefe  Tears  : 
The  Gods  themfelves  conipire  with  faithlefs  Men 
To  ourDeftruclion. 

Imo.  Heav'n  and  Earth  our  Foes  ! 
If  Heav'n  could  be  appeas'd,  thefe  cruel  Men 
Are  not  to  be  entreated  or  believ'd  -, 

0  !  think  on  that,  and  be  no  more  deceived, 
Oro.  What  can  we  do  ? 

Imo.  Gan  I  do  any  thing  ? 

Oro.  But  we  were  born  to  fuller. 

Itno.  Suffer  both, 
Both  die,  and  fo  prevent  'em. 

Oro.  By  thy  Death! 

O !  let  me  hunt  my  travell'd  Thoughts  again  ; 
Range  the  wideWafte  of  defolate  Defpair  \ 
Start  any  Hope.     Alas !  I  lofe  myfelf, 
'Tis  pathlefs,  dark,  and  barren  all  to  me. 
Thou  art  my  only  Guide,  my  Light  of  Life, 
And  thou  art  leaving  me  :  Send  out  thy  Beams 
Upon  the  Wing ;  let  'em  fly  all  around, 
Difcover  every  Way  :  Is  there  a  Dawn, 
A  Glimmering  of  Comfort  ?  The  great  God, 
That  rifes  on  the  World,  muft  fliine  on  us. 

Imt.   And  fee  us  let  before  him. 

Oro.  Thou  befpeak'ft, 
And  goeft  before  me. 

Imo.  So  I  would  in  Love, 
In  the  dear  unfiifpected  Part  of  Life, 
In  Death  for  Love.     Alas  !  what  Hopes  for  me  ? 

1  was  preferv'd  hut  to  acquit  myfelf, 
To  beg  to  die  with  you. 

2  Oro. 
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Oro.  And  can'fl  thou  afk  it  ? 
I  never  durft  enquire  into  myfelf 
About  thy  Fate,  and  thou  relblv'ft  it  all. 

Imo.  Alas!  my  Lord!  my  Fate's  refolv'd  in  yours/ 

Oro.  O  \  keep  thee  there  :  _Let  not  thy  Virtue  Ihrink, 
From  my  Support,  and  I  will  gather  Strength, 
Fail  as  I  can,  to  tell  thee 

Imo.  I  muft  die  : 
I  know  'tis  fit,  and  I  can  die  with  you. 

Oro.  O.l  thou  haft  banifh'd  hence  a  thoufand  Fears, 
Which  ficken'd  at  my  Heart,  and  quite  unmann'd  me.- 

Imo.  Your  Fear's  for  me,    I  know  you  fear'd  my 

Strength, 

And  could  not  overcome  your  Tendernefs, 
To  pafs  this  Sentence  on  me  :  And  indeed 
There  you  were  kind,  as  I  have  always  found  you. 

Oro.  O  !  that  we  cou'd  incorporate,  be  one, 

[Embracing  her. 

One  Body,  as  we  have  been  long  one  Mind  i 
That,  blended  fo,  we  might  together  mix, 
And,  lofmg  thus  our  Being  to  the  World, 
Be  only  found  to  one  another's  Joys. 

Imo.  Is  this  the  Way  to  part  ? 

Oro.  Which  is  the  Way  ? 

Imo.  The  God  of  Love  is  blind,  and  cannot  find  it. 
But  quick,  make  Hafte,  our  Enemies  have  Eyes, 
To  find  us  out,  and  mew  us  the  worft  Way 
Of  parting  :  Think  on  them. 

Oro.  Why  doft  thou  wake  me  ? 

Imo.  O  I  no  more-  of  Love. 
For,  if  I  liften  to  you,  I  mail  quite 
Forget  my  Dangers,  and  defire  to  live. 
I  can't  live  yours.  [Takes  uj>  the  'D'-agger* 

Oro.  There  all  the  Stings  of  Death 
Are  fhot  into  my  Heart — what  mall  I  do  ? 

Imo.  This  Dagger  will  inftru'ft  you.      [Gives  it  kimt. 

Oro.  Ha!  this  Dagger! 
Like  Fate,  appoints  me  to  the  horrid  Deed. 

F  'Jmo 
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Imo.  Strike,   ftrike  it  home,  and  bravely  faVe  u$ 

both. 
*f  here  is  no  other  Safety. 

Oro.  It  muft  be 

But  firft  a  dying  Kifs -  [Ki/es  her. 

This  laft  Embrace  [Embracing  her. 

And  now. 

Imo.  I'm  ready. 

Oro.  O !  where  (hall  I  ftrike  ? 
Is  there  the  fmalleft  Grain  of  that  lov'd  $ody 
That  is  not  dearer  to  me  than  my  Eyes, 
My  bofom'd  Heart,  and  all  the  Life  Blood  there  ? 
Bid  me  cut  off  thefe  Limbs,  hew  off  thefe  Hands, 
Dig  out  thefe  hyes,  tho*  I  would  keep  them  laft 
To  gaze  upon  thee  :  But  to  murder  thee  ! 
The  Joy,  and  Charm  of  every  ravifh'd  Senfc, 
IVly  Wife  !  forbid  it,  Nature. 

Imo.  'Tis  your  Wife, 

Who  on  her  Knees  conjures  you.     O !  in  Timef 
Prevent  thofe  Miilhiefs  that  are  falling  on  us. 
You  may  be  hurry'd  to  a  mameful  Death, 
And  I  too  dragg'd  to  the  vile  Governor ; 
Then  I  may  cry  aloud  :  When  you  are  gone, 
Where  fliall  I  find  a  Friend  again  to  fave  me  ? 

Oro.  It  will  be  fo.     Thou  unexampled  Virtue  f 
Thy  Refolution  has  reeover'd  mine  : 
And  now  prepare  thee. 

Imo.  Thus,  with  open  Arms, 
1  welcome  you,  and  Death. 

[He  drops  his  Dagger  as  he  looks  on  her,  anil 
throws  himfelf  on  the  Ground. 

Oro.  I  cannot  bear  it. 
O  let  trie  dam  againft  the  Rock  of  Fate, 
Dig  up  this  Earth,  tear,  tear  her  Bowels  out. 
To  make  a  Grave,  deep  as  the  Center  down, 
To  f\vallow  wide,  and  bury  us  together. 
It  will  not  be.     O !  then  fome  pitying  God 
(If  there  be  one  a  Friend  to  Innocence) 

Find 
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Find  yet  a  way  to  lay  her  Beauties  down 
Gently  in  Death,  and  fave  me  from  her  Blood. 
.  Imo.  O  rife ;  'tis  more  than  Death  to  fee  you  thus; 

I'll  eafe  your  Love,  and  do  the  Deed  myfelf 

[Sbe  takes  up  the  Dagger  -,  he  rifes  in  Hajiei  t» 
take  it  from  her. 

Oro.  O !  hold,  I  charge  thee,  hold. 

Into.  Tho'  I  muft  own 
It  would  be  nobler  for  us  both  from  you. 

Oro.  O  !  for  a  Whirlwind's  Wing  to  hurry  u§ 
To  yonder  Cliff,  which  frowns  upon  the  Flood : 
That  in  Embraces  lock'd  we  might  plunge  in, 
And  perilh  thus  in  one  another's  Arms. 

Mo.  Alas !  what  Shout  is  that  ? 

Oro.  I  fee  'em  coming. 

They  mail  not  overtake  us.     This  laft  Kifs,  '  '* 

And  now  farewel. 

Imo.  Farewel ;  farewel  for  ever. 

Oro.  I'll  turn  my  Face  away,  and  do  it  fa: 
Now,  are  you  ready  ? 

Imo.  Now.     But  do  not  grudge  me 
The  Pleafure  in  my  Death  of  a  iaft  Look ; 
Pray  look  upon  me- Now  I'm  fatisfted. 

Oro.  So  Fate  mult  be  by  this. 

[Going  to  flab  far,  he  flops  Jhort ;  Jbe  lays  her 
Hand  on  his^  in  order  to  give  the  Blow. 

Imo.  Nay,  then  I  muft  afiift  you. 
Thus,  thus  'tis  nnim'd,  and  I  blefs  my  Fate, 

(Stabs  herfelf. 

That,  where  I  Hv'd,  I  die  in  thefe  lov'd  Arms.     {Dies. 
Oro.  She's  gone.    And  now  all's  at  an  End  with  me, 
Soft,  lay  her  down  •,  O  we  will  part  no  more. 

\Then  throws  himfelf  by  her. 
But  let  me  pay  the  Tribute  of  my  Grief, 
A  few  fad  Tears  to  thy  lov'd  Memory, 

And  then  I  follow [l¥eeps  ever  her. 

But  I  ftay  too  long.  [^  Noife  again. 

The  Noife  conies  nearer.     Hold,  before  I  go. 

i  There's 
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There's  fomething  would  be  .done.    ,It  fhall  be  fo, . 
And  then,  Imoindat  I'll  come  all  to  thee.  [Rifes. 

Bkndford  and 'hit  Party^  effiflrbtfott>the  Governor  and 
his  Party.  -y  Swords  drawl  en. both  Sides. 

'^Girv.  You-ftHve  irtvain  to  fave  "him  ;  he  fhall  die. 

Elan.  Not  while  we  can  defend  him  with  our  Lives. 

Cov.  Where  is' he.? 

Oro.  Here's  the  Wretch  whom  >you  would  have. 
Put  up  your  Swords,  and  let'not -civil  Broils- 
Engage  you  in  the  curled  Caufe'  of  one 
Who  cannot  live,  arid  now  intreats  to  die. 
This  Objecjt  will  convince  you. 

Elan.  'Tis 'his  Wife!         \Tbey  gather  about  the  Body... 
Alas!  there  was  no  other  Remedy.  AK>, 

Gov.  Who  did  the  bloody  Deed  2       ,     •  <•  :  •' 

Oro.  Th^  Deed  was  raine  :  . 
Bloody  I  know  it  is,  and  I  expect 
Your  Laws  fhould  tell  me  fo.   Thus,  fel^ea^bto^ 
I  do  refiga  myfeff  luto  your  Hands, 

The  Hands  of  Juftice — '. But1 1.  hold  the  Swor4 

For  you and  for  myfelf, 

[Stabs  the  Governor  and  kimfilf,4beft  lkr#<®s  ®lm± 
felf  by  Imoinda'j  Body.  - 

Stan.  lie  has  kill'd  the  Governor,  and  ftabbMliim- 
,  felf. 

Oro.  ?Tis  as  it  Ihoiild  be  now--,  I  have  fent;hts Shoft 
To  be  aWitnefs  of  that  Happinete 
In  the  next  World,  which  he  deriy'd  us  herei  -^'JD^ 
,    T&lan.  I  hope  there  is  a  Place  of  Happinefs 
In  the  next  World  for  fu.h  exalted  Virtue. 
Pagan  or  Unbeliever,  yet  he  Jiv'd    . 
To  all  he  knew  :  And,  if  he  we»t  ?ftrayT 
There's. Mercy  ftill  above  to  fet  him  right. 
But  Chriftians,  guided  by  the  Heav'nly  Ray, 
Have  no  Excufe  if  they  miftake  their  Way, 

[Exeunt  Qmeh 

FINIS. 
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